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What’s news at Inco? 



Before long, in Inco’s Creighton Mine, 
that portion a mile or more underground will 
become a hive of industry as men and machines 
begin to burrow a network of passages around and 
into the ore. 

But first, provision must be made for the health, 
safety and comfort of the men. Fresh air is vital. So 
from the present mine workings a shaft 13 feet in 
diameter is being cut straight down through solid 
rock to a point more than a mile below the surface. 
Its upper end will connect with another airway to 
the surface. Through this shaft, all smoothly 
cemented like a silo, 350,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute will be forced down into the lower workings 
of the mine. 
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II you prefer a Coal and 
Wood Range 

THE BEAUTIFUL, MODERN, 
EFFICIENT 


See these beautiful ranges at your Findlay dealers— 
or write for literature and name of nearest dealer. 

FINDLAYS LIMITED, Carleton Place, Ont. 


c Y*ndta§f 

“METEOR” RANGE 

IS YOUR BEST BUY 

Be sure to have your dealer 
demonstrate the modern, efficient 
Findlay Meteor and Condor ranges. 
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Oil Heater 
Features 


Steady even heat at all times con¬ 
trolled by turning a dial. 

No ashes to handle. 

Divided combustion chamber saves 
fuel. 

Constant level oil valve prevents 
flooding. 

Cast iron top plate for surface 
cooking in cold weather. 

Approved by Canadian Standards 
Association. 


DeLuxe Electric Range 
Features 


"Speedmaster" surface elements have 
7 heats—the right heat for every kind 
of cooking. 

Automatic oven timer does your 
cooking while you are away. 

Illuminated oven with "clear-view" 
window. 

Handy warming oven drawer beneath 
baking oven. 

Pilot light tells you when any surface 
element is on. 

Minute minder signals when cooking 
is finished. 
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^ THE NEW -V t 


ELCO HO Combination 

OIL & ELECTRIC 

RANGE 


1 

HE AT with 

OH 

COOK w/th 

mmicny\ 


Here is the combination range with every feature to make 
cooking a pleasure. The Findlay Elco Oil and Electric Range 
offers steady, easily controlled oil heat for cold weather comfort 
—and fast automatic electric cooking at all times. 

Other models available for use with coal and wood in the 
heater section—or if you prefer, a modern gas range is available 
for the cooking section. 
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Saves you -| Saves you 


Greatest cubic capacity of any 
3 / 2 -ton express lets you carry 
bulkier loads. Highest pay- 
load capacity, for trucks with 
comparable G.V.W. rating, 
lets you carry heavier loads. 
Highest body sides (22)4") 
and highest tailgate (20") give 
you maximum load protec¬ 
tion and control. 


Lowest body floor-to-ground 
height takes the strain out of 
loading. Shortest wheelbase, 
shortest over-all length and 
sharpest turning of any ex¬ 
press makes Dodge easiest to 
manoeuvre in tight spots, 
amazingly agile in traffic. You 
enjoy unexcelled visibility, 
chair-height seats, instruments 
at easy-vision level, perfectly 
positioned controls. 


Saves you 


Engine economy is assured by 
features such as exhaust valve 
seat inserts, chrome-plated top 
piston rings, floating oil in¬ 
take and weatherproof igni¬ 
tion.Heavy-duty frame, axles, 
springs, transmission are "Job- 
Rated” to save you the ex¬ 
pense that comes from having 
too much or too little truck 
for your type of hauling. 
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Big, wide, easy-sliding doors in Builer steel buildings facilitate easy entrance and exit 
of tractors, combines, harrow-plows—all kinds of heavy equipment. 

BUTLER steel building 

does double duty 

at University of Manitoba 


Alberta 

The stormy periods shown will raise 
rainfall averages above normal, which 
should be appreciated, particularly in 
the southwest. Combining of small 
grains, grass and legume seed crops, 
however, will be impeded. Expect dif¬ 
ficulty, too, with sugar beet digging. 

Colder than normal temperatures 
during the last half of September will 
slow maturity and increase crop 
damage due to frost. Expect light to 


locally moderate frosts during the cold 
intervals shown on timing bar. There¬ 
after, a warming trend will begin, so 
that temperatures for the first half of 
October will average above normal. 

Last year, late September and early 
October were near normal, followed by 
above normal temperatures during the 
second week of October, so that killing 
frost occurred quite late. Also, below 
normal rainfall marked the whole 
period. V 


RAINFALL 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 



Saskatchewan higher after the 4th or 5th of October; 

and the first half of the month may 
Expect colder than usual weather be expected to average about normal, 
in Saskatchewan during the second During the entire September 15-Octo- 
half of September. Sharp drops in ber 15 period rainfall will be above 
temperature will accompany cold normal, especially in the southern 
spells late in the month. Cold spells part of the province. Farmers, there- 
indicated on the timing bar will pro- fore, may expect a considerable 
duce frost; probably enough to dam- amount of weather unfavorable for 
age the crop somewhat, especially in outdoor work, and should prepare for 
low lying areas. Temperature will be it as well as they can. V 

RAINFALL 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 


SEPTEMIEit OCTOBER 



The University of Manitoba partitioned a 36' x 120 / Butler steel building 
to provide a 1400-square-foot workshop area and a farm equipment storage 
area of 2920 square feet. 

There’s no waste space in Butler steel buildings. Clear-span, obstruc¬ 
tion-free interiors and straight sidewalls permit most efficient use of space, 
allow easy movement and storage of big, heavy equipment. 

Weather-tight construction protects equipment from sleet, snow, rain, 
permits safe year-round storage of crops as well as machinery. And Butler 
steel buildings go up fast. Pre-engineering and bolted construction permit 
low-cost erection in days instead of weeks. 




Post-free inferiors permit maximum use of space. Rigid-frame construction gives build¬ 
ing tremendous strength, protects equipment from high winds. 


Manitoba 

Wet weather has dominated the 
growing season and you can look for 
more of the same through the 15th of 
October. The greatest amounts above 
normal will occur in the southern half 
of the province during the three rainy 
periods shown. Harvests will be very 
late with rust persisting up to the 
finish. Wet ground will hamper the 
harvesting of sugar beets, potatoes and 
other root crops. 


Temperature-wise, look for the last 
weeks of September to average cooler 
than normal with strong frost threats 
during cold portions of timing bar. 
Small grains will be hurt. A warming 
trend will develop during October so 
that by the second week, temperatures 
will average slightly above normal. 

Last year frost was widespread on 
September 21 and 22, with 21 de¬ 
grees F. at Pierson and Deloraine. By 
mid-October, however, much warmer 
than usual temperatures prevailed. V 


RAINFALL 

30 DAYS 

ahead 

TEMPERATURE 



Easy'to insulate. Shop portion of partitioned Butler steel building has been insulated at 
low cost and heated for year-round comfort. 

Call your nearest BUTLER dealer now! 


Agar & Agar 
Grand Prairie 
J. E. Agar 
Phone: 2181 


Northern Asbestos and Oliver Chemical Company 
Building Supplies, Ltd/ Lethbridge Ltd. 

Edmonton Lethbridge 

Phone: 73536 Phone: 4838 and 6555 


Steel Building Sales 
and Service 
Calgary 
Phone: 30009 


Manitoba 


Ontario 


Midwest Mining Supplies 
Limited 

P.O. Box 520, FI in Flon 
Phone: 3483 


Steel Structures Barnett-McQueen Co., Ltd. Steel Building Sales 
(Western) Limited P- O. Box 39 and Supply Ltd. 

Winnipeg Fort William Suite 319—159 Bay St. 

Phone: 42-3123 Phone 20648 Toronto—Empire 6-4747 


— British Columbia — 

Northern Asbestos and 
Construction Supplies 
(B. C.) Limited 
Vancouver 9—CHerry 7131 


-Saskatchewan-- 

lavold's Limited Western Tractor & Western Tractor & 

P. O. Box 64 Equipment Company limited Equipment Company limited 

Lioydminster 1540-10th Avenue 625—1st Avenue North 

Phone: 133 and 700 Regina—Phone: 34641 Saskatoon—Phone: 20241 




BUTLER PAN-AMERICA COMPANY 

IA wholly owned subsidiary of Butler Manufacturing Company) 

Oil Equipment • Steel Buildings • Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment • Special Products 
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POWER STEERING 


Save precious Prairie Province hours with the great power and easy handling 
of the fast-stepping 5-plow Case ”500” Diesel Tractor. Get smooth, quiet, low-cost 
power with 6-cylinder "Powrcel” controlled combustion. Get instant starting on 
diesel fuel, easy maintenance with single-plunger injection pump and multiple cylin¬ 
der heads. Enjoy the ease of Power Steering for short turns and long days. Do more 
work with less effort with Constant Power Take-Off, Dual Valve Constant Hydraulic 
Control, and Self-Energizing Brakes. Test-drive it. See your Case dealer now. 

Plow acres in. minutes with 12, 15, or 18-foot giant Case One-Way ”W” Plow. 
Follows true on curves, shifts quickly to trail on the road. Easy adjustments. Your 
choice of manual or hydraulic control. Sealed ball bearings on gangs and tapered 
roller bearings in rubber-tired wheels lighten draft, take little service. 


Make good use of scarce moisture with the Case lister-type Press 
Drill. Lister-type openers spaced at 14 inches sow in broad bands 
about 6 inches wide to reduce moisture competition among plants. 
Flexibly-mounted press wheels put seeds in firm contact with moist 
soil. Famous Case Seedmeter maintains remarkably accurate drop 
from each run. Converts to usual 7-inch drill. Two units shown here 
in dual hitch. 

e See your Case dealer right away for a personal 
demonstration. Ask about the Case Income Pay¬ 
ment Plan for buying money-saving machines 
with payments scheduled when you have money 
coming in. 


MAIL NOW for full story 


Get full facts with pictures. Mark here or write in blank 
line any tractor model or machine that interests you. 
J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-94, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, London, Toronto, or Montreal. 

□ Diesel Tractor □ Lister-Type Press Drill 

□ "W” One-Way Plow □ "W-2” One-Way Disk 

What else?_ 

Name_ 


Disk and sow in one trip with wide "W-2” one-way Case disk. Finish your 
fallowing in a hurry. Independently-mounted 3 ^-foot gangs with rugged 
strength and plenty of weight penetrate evenly in uneven land. Sows with 
famous Case Seedmeter precision. Trails straight and true on road. Your 
choice of 12 and 15-foot sizes, manual or hydraulic control. 


Address. 
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Hat in 1905. Tom Lokier stands near center of picture (black hat) and federal inspector is seated (grey hat) 
Inset: Tom Lokier at 85. 
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At 85, Tom Lokier has spanned an era in cattle raising and looks back on more than half a century of ranching 


P IONEER railroads were pushing across the 
tallgrass prairie, when 12-year-old Tom Lokier 
arrived in Manitoba with his older brother in 
1881. Canadian history was in the making; national 
unity hinged on fulfilment of a pledge to complete 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the steady tap- 
tap of spike hammers was loud on the plains as 
work crews rushed to make their deadline. 

Tom’s first glimpse of Winnipeg was through the 
grubby windows of a colonist car of the “St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba” (later the Great Nor¬ 
thern)—a line that had been rushed up over the 
border in a vain effort to forestall building of the 
Canadian route. The town’s streets were bustling 
with settler activity. In the seven years since incor¬ 
poration its population had risen from a few hun¬ 
dred to several thousand. That same year the first 
telephone exchange was opened with a total of 12 
subscribers—a milestone in the destiny of this set¬ 
tlement that had mushroomed around Fort Garry. 

Like many others, the Lokier brothers had been 
farmed-out to Canada from a quiet, ordered home 
in rural England. Early Winnipeg looked very raw 
to them, but there was an air of excitement in the 
endless stream of wagons crammed with settlers 
and their effects, which served to dull any pangs 
of homesickness. A new country was being 
pioneered, although it didn’t occur to the boys at 
the time that they were a part of it. 

Even today it’s hard to get Tom Lokier to admit 
that he did any pioneering. But he will admit that 
he’s been in the West a long time and seen many 
changes. Within the album of his memory is the 
first transcontinental train, and the mustering of 
troops for the 2nd Riel Rebellion—events which are 
now Canadian history. 

“What I remember most is the mud,” he smiles. 
“You couldn’t get away from it. They had to put 


by C. V. FAULKNOR 

planks in front of business houses on Princess 
Street, so we could load our rigs.” 

The year after Tom arrived in Winnipeg, horse- 
drawn street cars were put in service on Main 
Street. Rails had been laid on a carpet of wooden 
ties, placed side by side to keep the horses’ feet 
out of the muck. October of that year saw three 
electric lights installed on the street, while in far¬ 
away New York, another Thomas was tinkering 
with the world’s first commercial central electric 
power plant. 

Y OUNG Lokier ’s new farm home was about 12 
miles out of town. Luckier than a lot of immi¬ 
grant boys, he landed with kindly people who did 
all they could to help him get established. Tom 
liked to handle the livestock best of all. When he’d 
been on the farm two years he was able to get a 
calf of his own. It was a shaggy, rough-looking 
specimen of doubtful ancestry, but, to use his own 
words, “from then on I was in the cattle business.” 

Six years later, at the age of 20, he was ready 
to go it alone with his own herd. 

Lokier has never forgotten the kindness shown 
him in those early years. It is a source of great 
satisfaction to him today, that the woman who 
mothered him in his first Canadian home is still 
enjoying life at 95 years of age, not too many 
blocks from his present home in Victoria, B.C. 

By the turn of this century, the young rancher 
had been on his own for ten years and had accumu¬ 
lated over a hundred head of cattle, most of them 
Shorthorns. Winnipeg was now a city of 40,000 
people, and land-hungry settlers were pouring into 
the surrounding areas in steadily increasing num¬ 
bers. With them came that stockman’s nemesis— 


the plow. Every year it bit deeper and deeper into 
the virgin grass country. 

Tom Lokier could see the writing on the wall. 
In 1901 he packed up his herd and headed west 
in search of elbow room. On the arid, shortgrass 
prairie of Southern Alberta he found the land he 
wanted: it would be a long time, he told himself, 
before there would be a rush of crop farmers out 
here. 

I N partnership with a new acquaintance, J. B. 

Murphy of Medicine Hat, Tom secured a 
26,000-acre tract of range, within the big bend of 
the South Saskatchewan River. Alberta ranchers 
were stocking the province with cattle in those 
days, so the partners jumped on the bandwagon. 
From Ontario, Manitoba and even Mexico they 
imported steers until over 1,600 of the animals lay 
under their brand. Taking their cue from big outfits 
like the Cochrane and “76” ranches, they graded 
up their herd with Galloways. 

One year after he arrived in Alberta, Tom mar¬ 
ried Eliza Smith, of a pioneer Medicine Hat family. 
The Lokiers had two children, Altha and Bill. 
Almost as soon as they could walk, the Lokier 
youngsters were in the saddle. It wasn’t long before 
Bill was an expert with rope and branding iron, 
able to fill in as a top hand on the ranch. His sister 
became a first-class rider, with a string of horses 
all her own. 

Tom Lokier’s keen eyes light up proudly when 
he speaks of his family. Altha now has a small 
farm near Medicine Hat. Two years ago she took 
top honors for horsemanship at the Calgary Horse 
Show, and has been a steady winner in the smaller 
fairs. Following in his father’s footsteps, Bill has 
become a cattleman on his own hook. When he 
received his Army discharge at the end of World 
War II. he bought a (Please turn to page 50) 
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Here is the farmer’s product, the raw material for the processors, whether 
marketed now or a year or more later, after it has made weight and age. 


B READ and meat! Since time im¬ 
memorial these have been the 
principal parts of man’s diet. 
Because man is omnivorous, — sharing 
this distinction with the pig—, he eats, 
or has eaten, virtually everything that 
grows, including the root, stem, leaves 
and seeds of plants, as well as almost 
every part of domesticated animals, 
from head to tail, including feet and 
hocks. 

Man was a hunter before he became 
a farmer. According to the Bible story, 
Abel was the first keeper of sheep. 
This seems to give mutton and lamb 
a little priority, especially since Jabal, 
the great-great-great-great-grandson of 
Cain is recorded as the “father of such 
as dwell in tents and such as have 
cattle.” Swine do not figure much in 
the Bible story, because, though they 
possess a cloven hoof, they fail to 
chew the cud, and were therefore 
regarded as “unclean.” t 


Bread and meat symbolize the two 
main functions of diet, to produce 
energy and growth. Meat is a high pro¬ 
tein food, especially if it is lean, and 
classes with cheese, fish and eggs, all 
of which are high in the proteins which 
are essential in food. 

Meat is a more expensive food than 
bread, as any farmer or rancher knows 
who has used the total produce of 
from one to sixty acres of land plus the 
cost of building, equipment and labor 
required to bring a single l,() 00 -pound 
steer to market weight. Besides this, 
meat is perishable, whereas grain can 
be stored in its natural state for a long 
period without deteriorating. Conse¬ 
quently, meat prices normally fluc¬ 
tuate much more than do grain prices; 
and this, together with the higher unit 
of cost of, say, a' five-pound roast, as 
compared with a loaf of bread, makes 
the average housewife much more con¬ 
scious of, and concerned about. 


Meat and 


The processing and wholesale distribution of meat is 
a vast, complicated and highly competitive business 


by H. 

changes in meat prices, which exert 
such an influence on her food budget. 

The farmer, too, is very much con¬ 
cerned, because his is the long, ardu¬ 
ous job of raising the animals from 
which the meat is produced. It is 
sometimes difficult to understand why 
a pound of top quality steak should 
cost so much more than he receives j 
per pound for the animal he sells./ 
Because of this, there is often a greatly 
deal of suspicion on the part of the 
farmers, which is directed toward 
those who handle his product from the 
time he sells it until the housewife 
makes her purchases at the retail store. 

The farmer is in a disadvantageous 
position with respect to these matters. 
Half a century ago, most of the meat 
consumed in Canada was slaughtered 
in relatively small plants. Farmers 
knew much tnore about what hap¬ 
pened to their livestock than they now 
know. Meat handling today is vastly 
different. It is true that there are still 
large numbers of small-town slaugh¬ 
terers who often retail their own meat; 
and also that there are a considerable 
number of relatively small packing 
houses which operate, often with dif¬ 
ficulty, within a particular region or 
province. For the most part, however, 
the meat packing industry is domin¬ 
ated by a very few large companies, 
each of which has several large meat 
packing establishments located in stra¬ 
tegic centers from coast to coast. 

S UCH organizations dominate the 
industry solely because they are 
the most efficient. They are the in¬ 
evitable consequence of the rapid 
growth of cities, which in turn has 
been brought about by the growth of 
manufacturing industry and other 
urban services. The growth of the meat 
packing industry has followed the 
same general trend for exactly the 
same reasons as all other non-agricul- 
tural industry. Aggressive development 
has invited competition, which, in turn, 
has compelled efficiency and led to 
increased volume. Volume, because it 


S . FRY 

meant more and larger establishments t 
has necessitated large aggregations of 
capital, to justify which, hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of sales have 
been needed in some cases. 

Something of the same thing has 
been going on in the retail end of 
meat distribution. Since World War I 4 
the chain store has developed into 
the dominant feature of retail distri¬ 
bution, and in late years supermarkets 
represent the most recent retail 
achievement in large urban centers. 
Still, thousands of independent retail¬ 
ers, large and small, continue to serve y 
a substantial portion of the population, 
largely by their efficiency in rendering 
personal service. But these are not 
today the leaders in retail food distri¬ 
bution. This leadership has been taken 
by the chains, whose business may be 
so large and well organized as to re- 4 
quire special departments that buy 
nothing but meat. 

The chains themselves are in keen 
j competition with other retailers. They 
| tend to want the type of animal that 
is in good supply on the market, be¬ 
cause the price is probably a little * 
* lower, and they can sell to the house¬ 
wife at what will appear to her to be 
bargain prices. These buyers are not 
wedded to any supplier, but will shop 
around among all of the packing com- j 
panies within reach, for a saving of a 
quarter-cent per pound. Such a saving 
in a chain of only 40 stores would earn 
a $ 10,000 a year salary, or five per 
cent interest on $ 200 , 000 , from only 
two carcasses per store per week. 

Many factors have contributed to v 
the efficiency of the meat packing 
industry. The principal among them, 
perhaps, were the discovery of ways 
and means of preventing waste, and ^ 
the development of refrigeration. 
Refrigeration, at first, meant only that 
meat could be immediately stored and ^ 
aged after killing: but with the devel¬ 
opment of refrigerated cars, — and now 
trucks—, it also meant that it could be 
transported for long distances without M 
spoilage. 



[Guide photos 

Left: The only place some of the poorer, unfinished cattle can go is into cans, because their carcasses would not sell. Right: 
Once an animal enters a modern packing house many operations begin. These sides of beef move steadily to the coolers. 


T HE prevention of waste is to a , 
considerable extent the by- \ 
product of research and the use of ' 
improved methods of merchandising. > 
A substantial number of products de- ■ 
rived from livestock and the meat 
packing industry are now in general 
use in medicine. Take for instance, 
the pineal, parathyroid, and pituitary 
glands, which are now extracted, saved, 
and sold by the packing industry. It 
takes 100,000 pounds of cattle to pro¬ 
vide just over one pound of these three 
glands combined. The amount of pitui¬ 
tary gland in a hog is only one-ninth 
of the amount in a steer, and 900 hogs 
must be killed to secure a pound of it. 
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Producers 


The amount of carcass meat per 
animal averages approximately 500 
pounds for cattle, 108 pounds for 
calves, 150 pounds for hogs, and 47 
pounds for sheep and lambs. With 
cattle, the remainder of live weight 
breaks up into approximately 70 
pounds of hide, a total of about 14Q 
pounds for the head, tongue, liven 
heart, kidneys, sweetbreads, tail, tripe,! 
fats, blood, casings and tankage, with 
between 200 and 300 pounds remain¬ 
ing as inedible fats, bones and waste. 
Some of these offal items produce as 
little as a quarter, or three-tenths, of a 
pound per carcass, as, for example, 
sweetbreads in cattle, and the tail, 
heart, or tongue of sheep and lambs. 

I N line with what already has been 
written in this article are some 
comments made recently by S. E. 
Todd, whose knowledge of the Cana¬ 
dian meat industry from producer to 
consumer probably exceeds that of any 
other individual in Canada. In World 
War I he was assistant to the Food 
Controller, and during World War II 
was a member of the Canadian Meat 
Board. For 30 years after 1919 he 
was managing director of the Indus¬ 
trial and Development Council of 
Canadian Meat Packers, and is now 
retired. This is his comment: 

“The marketing of meats is a fast- 
moving drama. All meats, whether in 
the freshest state, or highly processed, 
have an-optimum period in which the 
particular qualities of each of the 
many varieties of products are at their 
best. The process of transfer (market¬ 
ing) from processor to consumer has 
a certain urgency in its operation re¬ 
quiring rapid action, due to perish¬ 
ability of the products and the vital 
need of retaining freshness, flavor and 
quality, until they reach the consumer’s 
table. The whole operation of process¬ 
ing, sale and transfer to retailer and to 
consumer is, therefore, a swiftly mov¬ 
ing and dramatic series of actions in 
every week. 

“The processor of the products of 
meat animals reverses the usual pro¬ 
cedure of manufacture, which ordin¬ 
arily gathers together a variety of 
materials and fabricates them into a 
specific article. The meat animal pro¬ 
cessor buys a parcel of goods packed 
in a skin and proceeds to produce a 
wide variety of products. Ordinarily a 
manufacturer operates on an assembly 
line. The meat-animal processor oper¬ 
ates on a disassembly line. Many of 
the products have to be marketed in 
quite different outlets from those in 
which the main product, meat, is dis¬ 
tributed. While many of the products 
other than meat are only a small per¬ 
centage of the original animal, their 
collective values definitely influence 
the price of meats . . . 

“While the domestic market ab¬ 
sorbs the great bulk of meats and meat 
products, the total volume of any live¬ 
stock production over any continued 
period of time depends on export out¬ 


lets for surplus products. The availa¬ 
bility of export outlets is, however, 
much more dependent on official politi¬ 
cal regulations, than on natural eco¬ 
nomic trends. As this country, potenti¬ 
ally, always has a surplus, the first 
anxiety in livestock and meat market¬ 
ing is the day-to-day possibilities of 
selling for export. This consideration 
applies not only to meats but to all 
the other products. The volume of 
export outlet and the price which can 
be obtained, conditions the whole 
domestic marketing policy. Domestic 
prices, basically, rest on what the prod¬ 
ucts may be worth net for export. 

“Of equal importance to market out¬ 
lets is the volume of livestock being 
delivered to market at any given time. 
The variation in time during which 
cattle may be marketed may be as 
much as six months. There is not the 
same amount of latitude in the mar¬ 
keting of hogs, but it is very consider¬ 
able. Veal calves and lambs have 
seasonal periods of high marketings, 
and at times they almost disappear 
from the livestock markets. It is the 
processors’ and wholesale market 
operators’ function to take the livestock 
as it comes, and to spread distribution 
as evenly as possible, and at the same 
time to dispose of the total supply^ 
Distribution and values of products 
jjre determined by a highly developed 
system of continuous test of the avail¬ 
able markets. Hundreds, perhaps thou¬ 
sands, of persons are offering com¬ 
petitively, the same or rival products to 
consumers, through wholesale and re¬ 
tail distributors. As meats, even with 
the aid of refrigeration and processing 


Red Brand Blue Brand Commercial 

Cross-sections of beef sides of three different qualities. Leslie Hancock, district 
supervisor, livestock marketing, Winnipeg, is behind blue brand carcass. 


methods, are amongst the most highly 
perishable of the foods of which pro¬ 
tein is a main ingredient, the meat 
markets are highly sensitive to every 
day’s change of supply, demand and 
many other factors, such as weather 
and seasonal and climatic variation. 
Wholesale prices of each product may 
change quickly from week to week and 
season to season.” 

HIS vast, complicated and rapidly 
moving business of meat process¬ 
ing, with its many by-paths into the 
manufacture of livestock feeds, ferti¬ 
lizers, margarine and the canning of 
field crops, has got beyond the ability, 
of most farmers to feel any general 
familiarity with the way it operates. 
Fifty years of organized grain market¬ 
ing has led most farmers to feel that 
they know pretty well how their grain 
is handled. Marketing of livestock is 
in no sense comparable. As soon as 
an animal is killed it becomes highly 
perishable. In all probability nine 
out of ten farmers have never been 
inside a large modern meat packing 
establishment and certainly not for 
long enough to achieve a satisfying 
idea of the many and varied operations 
set in train by the killing of market 


animals. This undoubtedly is respons¬ 
ible for the remark repeated in Mani¬ 
toba by a farm leader, who said that 
he “would give a million dollars, if I 
had it, to know what goes on, on the 
other side.” Such a remark appears to 
this writer to be unfairly suggestive 
of an “iron curtain,” where no such 
curtain exists, except a lack of knowl¬ 
edge imposed by circumstances. 

There are problems connected with 
livestock marketing, — serious and ex¬ 
tremely difficult problems. The pack¬ 
ing industry can help, by telling its 
story more forcefully and effectively, 
but most of the problem must be 
solved by farmers themselves. This 
means working together co-opera¬ 
tively, — and sticking together. At the 
present time, producer marketing 
boards are much in the public mind, 
but there is no magic in producer 
marketing boards as such. At best, they 
can be only avenues through which 
the joint effort and the persistent, 
united support of a very large majority 
of the producers of any kind of live¬ 
stock can be channeled, in the hope of 
making livestock marketing relatively 
as efficient as the meat processing 
industry now is. V 


[Guide photos 

Top left: This Grade B hog shows its extra weight and fat. Top right: This pig graded “A,” for reasons quite recognizable. 
Bottom left: Government grader at work as carcasses move by him. Bottom right: Bacon slicing is in progress here. 
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Here for seven months of the y 
foxes roamed through a natural 
of brush, rocks and trees, 


■ ■""C red stove in the 
J—" far corner of the 

L ,thinking. His pipe had 
~ ~ gone out; the trapper 

^~*^* ff * *” i 9 sitting beside him had 
given up trying to be sociable. To the hum 
of voices, the laughter and the yarn spin¬ 
ning, Wilson paid no attention. 4 

He was busy going over his scheme step 
by cautious step, to make sure there would 
be no slip-up that night. 

A tall, powerfully built man of thirty 
with black hair, black eyes and features 
handsome enough, Lors Wilson could easily 
have been attractive in appearance. But his 
face was covered with a week’s stubble of 
beard, his fur clothes were soiled and 
greasy, his shoulders sagged; he looked 
gone to seed generally. A sour-luck scowl 
turned down the corners of his mouth, as 


down their valuable packs. Of all those 
twenty-odd trappers he alone had brought 
in next to nothing. It was another example 
of the sour luck that blighted everything 
he tried; In his belief, his short fur path and 
carelessness in running even that, had 
nothing to do with his slim tuck of peltry. 

Simon MacGillivray, with his canny 
faculty of striking off a man’s peculiarity, 
had given Wilson his nickname, as he had 
re-christened most of the trappers there¬ 
abouts. It struck off Wilson’s sour, unso¬ 
ciable disposition, his jealousy of others 
who seemed to fare butter than he, and his 
self-pitying belief that he was somehow 
singled out and hounded by evil fortune. 

There had been other days for Lors 
Wilson, days of young ambition and power 
and pride in himself—perhaps too much 


Northerners gave Lors Wilson his nick¬ 
name “Sour-luck” because of his unso¬ 
cial nature, his belief that he was singled 
out and hounded by evil fortune. 
Jealousy of his former partner, who 
had fared better than he, was behind 
his well-laid scheme to get even with 
Alan Roy an 


by WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY 


he stared through the fog of smoke and 
unseeingly watched the crowd. 

Two dozen men were gathered that evening in 
Simon MacGilliway’s trading store at Lac aux 
Cygnes Settlement. It was Christmas Eve—a time 
which the Strong Woods trapper tries never to 
spend at his lonely cabin in the bush. 

From their fur paths in the Athapascan wilderness 
of stream and lake and heavy forest they had 
come in for a day or two of human jollity—a sort 
of hitching-up of belts for the long solitary months 
until April. They had brought in peltry to trade 
with MacGillivray, and tall bush-yarns to trade 
with one another, and a huge appetite for com¬ 
pany and cheer. 


ing heatedly about the best way to make a fox-bed 
or to build a deadfall for thieving wolverines. 

T HE weather had been right for good catches— 
intense cold to prime the fur, and not much 
snow, so that the animals could run freely. Three 
of the latest comers were still trading at a counter 
which rarely heard the chink of money. As they 
spread out their packs, MacGilliway blew on the 
furs, tossed them under the counter, and reached 
down the goods the trappers wanted saying; 

“Your bill comes to three marten an’ a weasel, 
Sam. Ye want th’ rest o’ your tuck put to your 
credit? Good. Ye’ll hae a handsome account come 


pride and self-esteem, for out of the knowl¬ 
edge of his powers grew a feeling of superi¬ 
ority toward other men. Then when he did not 
“get on” as fast as he wanted to, he began to 
ascribe it to bad luck. Little by little this complex, 
which MacGillivray dubbed “sour-luck philosophy,” 
grew upon him till it had a stranglehold. 

The pity of it was that a man of splendid 
abilities should be so utterly ruined by a false idea. 
It paralyzed his old-time ambition, for what was 
the use of fighting against luck? It vitiated what 
once had been a good set of brains; it drove him 
from pillar to post, away from the one profession 
he was fitted for, and away from the woman who 
might have saved him from himself; it soured 
him against everybody and everything. Step by 


There were five Athapascan Indians, silent and 
dignified, their coppery faces breaking into friendly 
smiles when some trapper thumped them on the 
back. There were half a dozen saucily-dressed 
metis, descendants of those fur voyageurs of other 
days who had taken Athapascan maidens for their 
“wilderness wives.” There was a Mounted Police¬ 


spring. Carcajou, your footin’ comes to five mink, 
twae fox an’ a muskrat. I’m puttin’ th’ rest to your 
credit, son. Boyd, ye hae been extravagant—ye owe 
me a pole-cat on that bill o’ your’n.” 

Behind the stove Lors Wilson scowled in a dull, 
jealous anger as one by one the men thumped 


step it undermined his moral code, until his whole 
degradation came to a head that Christmas Eve. 

The door slammed suddenly open and the man 
he was plotting against stepped into the trading 
store. He was of Wilson’s height and build, but a 
year or two younger, freshly shaved, with brown 
hair cropped close. A ceinture flechee like those 


man, conspicuous in scarlet tunic and blue trousers. 

There were a dozen other white men, from strap¬ 
ping youngsters to grizzly heads; all of them smok- Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 

ing, laughing at each other’s horse-jokes, and argu- 


the metis wore, was thrown over his shoulder and 
wound like a sash belt around his waist. There was 
a purposeful thrust to his lean jaws and about him 
a crispness (Please turn to page 52) 
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This converted dairy barn handles 18,000 birds as one lot. 


Efficiencies gained through mass production provide 
tough competition for farm-produced poultry meat 

by DON BARON 



A mechanical feeder reduces chore-time in the huge pen. 


B IG changes are taking place in the poultry 
meat industry. Meatier birds have been bred 
to please the housewife, and high energy 
rations developed to speed the growth of the birds. 
Killing plants are using chain conveyors to step up 
volume and cut costs. The birds are eviscerated, 
packed -in chipped ice, and rushed to the sales 
counter, fresh and appetizing, and ready to cook. 
Moreover, buyers are carrying this freshly killed 
chicken home from the stores 52 weeks of the year. 
In fact, chicken meat has been taken out of the 
special “Sunday dinner” classification and placed 
squarely on the daily table of many Canadian 
families. 

While the average Canadian ate 17.7 pounds of 
fowl and chicken meat in 1949, we had increased 
this to 24.8 pounds by 1952. In spite of the big 
increase in beef consumption that went with lower 
prices in 1953, we still managed to get away with 
over 22.2 pounds of poultry meat per person. In 
fact, says S. C. Barry, chief, Production Services, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, “poultry has 
gained some of the status which hogs previously 
held. It has developed a degree of specialization in 
production beyond that achieved by the hog in¬ 
dustry.” 

Disturbing part of this whole rosy picture, from 
the poultryman’s point of view, could very easily 
be the mass-production system of raising birds, 
which Mr. Barry says, has been largely responsible 
for all this progress. Much of the poultry meat 
being eaten today comes from huge, multi-storeyed 
houses elaborately equipped with automatic 
feeders, waterers and other labor saving devices, 
so that one man can easily look after thousands of 
birds. 

Already the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
has expressed fear that the broiler growers who 
make the greatest use of these newly developed 
techniques, threaten to wreck poultry production as 
a farm enterprise. “Large packing and feed com¬ 
panies,” it says, “are going into poultry production 
on a factory scale. They search for men who will 
work for wages for a few months and who have an 
idle building which might be converted for the 
purpose, and to whom they provide the chicks, 
the feed and the medication.” 

P OULTRY industry officials are wondering, if 
the 16-to-20-weeks-old “spring” chicken, the 
by-product of the farm replacement flock, is not 
largely a thing of the past, and some say that 
time has already arrived. They point out that 
buyers are changing their preference from heavy 
roasting chicken to frying chicken—and for a very 
good reason. Frying chicken is much cheaper and 
is available all year round. Under-four-pound 
chicken, which in the not too remote past was 
regarded as difficult to sell, last year exceeded the 
sale of roasting chicken for the first time. 

By November of 1953, more than half the 
chicken meat coming from registered killing plants 
came from broilers. Apparently Canadians like 


both the taste and the 
price of these small and 
tender birds. On January 
15, Grade A fryers re¬ 
tailed in Winnipeg at 49 
to 53 cents a pound, 
while roasting chickens 
were more than half as 
high again, selling be¬ 
tween 80 and 90 cents. 

To many, it appears that 
large quantities, of 
chicken are now avail¬ 
able all year round, at prices with which the aver¬ 
age farmer cannot hope to compete. 

This summer, officials of the Manitoba Dairy 
and Poultry Co-operative, through their official 
organ, The Manitoba Co-operator, advised farmers 
to eat their surplus fowl themselves. Heavy pro¬ 
duction of frying chicken, they said, knocked 
fowl prices so low that growers could not hope to 
salvage even a reasonable price for non-laying 
hens. 

These broiler birds, which have so caught the 
fancy of housewives on this continent, were pro¬ 
duced in a small way over 20 years ago in the 
United States. Commercial production began to 
grow, and during the past decade has taken a 
spectacular jump, with distinct areas of production 
forming around the big centers of population. 


Largest and earliest area was the Delmarva penin¬ 
sula, of Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. In 1930, 
production there was less than five million birds a 
year, but by 1949 had surged to over 130,000,000. 

Ten years ago, hardly a housewife in Canada 
had tasted chicken broilers, but two hopeful young 
feed salesmen had already persuaded Toronto 
housewives to buy the first few hundred birds they 
had grown themselves. Apparently they came back 
for more, and soon were willing to buy more than 
were being produced. A rush of poultrymen and 
businessmen into broiler production put thousands 
of birds to market in eastern Canada. For a few 
months profits were high. More farmers tore out 
cow stabling, or pig pens from their barns, replac¬ 
ing them with brooders and automatic feeders, 
hoping for the big profits (Please turn to page 48) 



[Photos courtesy James Fisher Co. 

Meat-type broilers from New Hampshire are used in this big Ontario broiler set-up. 
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S PRING had come back to the Athabasca. With 
it came the familiar forest fires, raging in the 
timberberths north and west of my trapper’s 
cabin. When I went outside that blue April morning, 
I could taste the thickening smoke that, for days, 
had left a purple shawl over the two thousand acres 
of spruce slopes and river bottoms that was the Big 
Horseshoe Bend. The chinook still blew steadily 
over the western hills. It would carry the fire east¬ 
ward, I thought—maybe even give Shorty Hill a 
scare. 

Below the shack I had cut into the snug north 
slope of the only entrance to the valley, was the 
richest fur pocket in the north. From those winter 
wastes, I’d taken scarlet-throated marten and red 
squirrel ... a thousand black-tipped weasels from 
the matted slough bottoms . . . long black mink 
.Tom the fretting, frozen river. In another week, the 
squirrels would be blue around the throat and 
shoulders; and now the lushest crop of all was ready 
for pelting—muskrats from the breaking river. 

Descending the narrow neck of the Horseshoe, 
I took a long look over my strange valley. Long- 
frozen spruce waved their palms in the wind. Resin 
gleamed again, like honey, on the pines. The tailing 
smoke seemed to go with the spring, softening the 
harsh hills and sliding sand-cliffs, gutted out by 
the fingers of the last Ice Age. To the west and 


the fall. The muskrats, mad for the taste of daylight 
again, were migrating to the backwashes, then- 
bright eyes and shiny-black backs scarcely discern¬ 
ible against the foam and froth of that swirling 
world of waters. They plopped and tail-splashed in 
every slough, and the water’s edge was piled with 
floating green—chewed bottom mosses brought up 
by the sun-starved ’rats. 

It was illegal to shoot them with the .22 — and 
pointless, as well, for the backwashes were too 
deep and too cold to retrieve them—but my traps 
were full. In some, buck ’rats had come along in 
the night and slashed hapless rivals to ribbons. 
Instead of diving and drowning, a few had chewed 
front legs off—to escape and become trap-wise 
patriarchs of the ponds. Some had only just been 
caught: they sat on the traps, long brown teeth 
snapping viciously. The breeding season was near; 
and the musk smell, sweet and cloying, hit me 
every time I leaned down to take out a ’rat or reset 
a trap. 

In the minute it took to skin each victim, the 
soft pelt was shiny-dry: the hair oil sheds water 
almost instantly, making “Hudson Seal” a standby 
of value in fur. Each glistening brown pelt was 
rolled, fur side out, and tossed inside my pack, 
to be stretched when darkness made further tap- 
visiting impossible. 



Descending the narrow neck , 
I took a long look over the 
strange valley. 



Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


f an hour there was no sun, no sky left — 
i credible curtain-wall of smoke;'n firo. 




east, the river had cut a 
clean channel between 
dizzying twin cutbanks, 
while the south “bank” 

of the river itself was 4 ' 1411 j 

nothing but a high, con- % /■ /■ 

cave cliff, eroding a little L j /-I 11 /-I 

more each year. I had 
noticed, during the win¬ 
ter, that even the tim- Even the tit 

her wolf packs had to f fc e vaMey . , 

pass my cabin to get to ^ 

the valley. It was a nelled betw 

natural sanctuary, I had north. It ha 

thought then. It never 
occurred to me that it 
could also be a deadly 
trap. And that day, such 
an idea was the farthest 
thing from my mind. 

It was cooler on the bottoms, and the far-off song 
of the fire was drowned in the crash and spate of 
the great Athabasca. During the night, the breaking 
river had heaved its bottom ice. Bergs, weed- 
bottomed and some as heavy as railway locomotives, 
were borne downriver, to pound against the curves, 
shiver, poise and be borne downstream again. The 
shattering of ice cakes in the east gorge filled the 
chasm with spume. 

Tracks on every silted inlet told of muskrats and 
beavers hastily abandoning their bank burrows be¬ 
fore drowning overtook them. The beavers were 
moving to dens prepared on high alder islands in 


SAGA OF A STRANGE VALLEY 

Even the timber ivolf packs had to pass my cabin to gain entrance to 
the valley. It was a natural sanctuary along the river bottom , chan¬ 
nelled between dizzying cutbanks. It was the richest fur pocket in the 
north. It had never occurred to me that it also could be a deadly trap 

by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


B ETWEEN the chains of backwashes were clumps 
of virgin spruce, as big around the butt as old 
oak barrels. Their great piles of chipped cones told 
of red squirrels feeding. Only a few rough drifts of 
snow were left, soggy and black, mostly on slough 
edges and along the north sides of ancient beaver 
embankments. 

Red squirrels were averaging a dollar apiece that 
winter, and there were plenty in that valley. Some 
frolicked on the sunny edge of the timber. Bucks 
in the high branches called their ventriloquist’s 
“Churr-r-r-rr!” to faraway friends. Some—gun-wise; 
or mated females—darted furtively around the pink- 
colored trunks, then up to the tall, bunched tops, 
to leap from top to top in sure safety, or to flatten 


themselves against the 
limbs. I knew of trap¬ 
pers who took these, 

r m __ ^ too, waiting quietly be¬ 
ll I I II ■/ low till the scrape of 

/■ I .1 , li. W claws in bark betrayed 

[ J [ J | J [ the timid descent. I 

wasn’t greedy. And I 
had a sentimental vision 
entrance to of their progeny possess- 

>ttom, chan- in S that fur-rich valley 

. forever. 

'ocket in the The squirrels took 

deadly trap longer to skin than the 

larger muskrats, because 
of work on the tails. 
Artists like squirrel tail 
for paint brushes. 

By the time I had 
worked through the last 
clump of spruce to the last backwash, the spring 
dusk was falling—chilling and lonely. My pack was 
bulging. My back was cold with sweat and my legs 
ached. So did my eyes and neck, from straining into 
the green-and-gold gloom of the spruce. 

I made my fire on a small spruce knoll, tight 
against the north hills. A cock grouse, buffeting on 
bronze wings into a clump of willows, made a nice 
supper. I made my bed of spruce branches piled 
between two logs; then, for two hours longer, I 
worked, by firelight. The last dozen animals I had 
trapped and shot, stiff had to be skinned. The slack 
rubbery furs I had already pelted had to be puffed 
onto wire stretchers. They could be hung here, with 
branches piled to protect them from magpies and 
whiskey jacks, and picked up any time. 

A shiny skin of ice was crusting the black water 
patches when I went to gather a last armful of 
spruce for the fire. Resinous sparks arced up into 
the violet shadows. The (Please turn to page 43) 
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Four varieties of filberts• 


BEROKA 


MARS 


PURVEY 

filbert 


CRAIG 

FILBERT 


F OR years Canadian nut growers 
in British Columbia have been 
quietly experimenting with 
foreign-grown nuts, trying to produce 
sweeter and more volatile filberts for 
profitable cultivation in our rugged 
climate. Now, at last, success is 
theirs. 

During future festive seasons when 
nuts are served, fewer Canadians will 
associate sweetmeats with foreign 
lands, because more B.C. nut trees 
have reached maturity, and greater 
quantities of the home-grown product 
will soon appear on grocery shelves. 

While British Columbia farmers 
waited patiently for orchards to fully 
mature, they harvested early crops 
that contained a dozen varieties of 
filberts, filazels, heartnuts and walnuts, 
not to mention sweet chestnuts and 
others. Although nut trees take up 
only a fraction of B.C. orchards, 
figures show that close to $100,000 
worth of sweetmeats are being sold 
to Western markets yearly. 

Most spectacular has been the birth 
of a new nut known as the filazel. It 
combines the sweetness of a filbert 
with the hardiness of the wild hazel, 
a tough little nut that thrives in the 
60-below temperatures of the Peace 
River country. J. U. Gellatly, West- 
bank, Okanagan Valley, is the origin¬ 
ator of the filazel. One of the best 
authorities on nut growing in North 
America, Mr. Gellatly coined the 
name by combining the first three 
letters of filbert with the last four 
letters of hazel. 

Besides Mr. Gellatly, who, by the 
mass of experimental data he has 
gathered, might readily be called 
Okanagan’s Luther Burbank, there are 
large B.C. nut growers in the Fraser 
Valley. Cliff Skelton, Chilliwack, cul¬ 
tivates 100 acres of fully matured nut 
trees. Fred Seifred and Sons, Alder- 


Nuts for You 

Commercial nut growing is now becoming well established 
in British Columbia, and markets range east to Winnipeg 

by DON MEADE 



Nut trees bear at from six to twelve years, and harvesting is fairly simple. 


grove, has a younger orchard of 65 
acres, while Nut Growers Association 
chairman Frank Aish, Abbotsford, 
grows 55 acres. Added to these names 
are dozens of small growers who farm 
from one to ten acres of nut trees 
along with their fruit orchards. All 
told, B.C. farmers cultivate about 500 
acres, with a potential annual produc¬ 
tion of 300 tons of filberts and .other 
nuts. Each year, as more trees reach 
peak production, growers ship farther 
east to open bigger markets. 

Although Canadian growers are just 
coming into their own, nut trees have 
thrived in B.C. for almost 100 years. 
When last seen in 1940, four 80-year 
filbert trees at Victoria still bore nuts. 
At Duncan, a filbert tree continued 
strong after 72 years. On the Pacific 
Coast, Japanese walnut trees have 
produced for more than 40 years. 

W AITING for trees to reach peak 
production is the biggest handi¬ 
cap, say the growers. When trees 
grow 12 years, provided the soil is 
right and the price good, they pay off 
handsomely. According to Mr. Aish, 
a profitable way to combat the wait¬ 
ing period is to interplant nut trees 
with small fruits or such crops as 
rhubarb. 

When six to 12 years old, nut trees 
produce from one-half to two tons of 
filberts per acre. Even at two or three 
years, some orchards bear a surpris¬ 
ingly good crop. It all depends on the 
location. Fraser Valley soil is so varied 
that a filbert of one kind will bear 
well where another variety stands still. 
Growers agree, however, that the best 
filberts come from the Okanagan and 
Fraser Valleys. There, the DuChilly, 


Nooksack, Barcelona and other vari¬ 
eties have yielded record crops. 

Mr. Gellatly has experimented with 
many nuts in the Okanagan, but re¬ 
sults could not always be compared 
with crops grown on other soils. Be¬ 
cause most Okanagan land is irrigated 
and planted to fruit trees, fewer 
farmers have been able to grow nut 
trees. Nevertheless, nuts grown in the 
Okanagan, the Fraser Valley and the 
Gulf Islands have surpassed imported 
kinds in oil content and quality. 

Superiority was attained only after 
patient experimentation with seedlings 
from all over the world. Mr. Gellatly’s 
advice has been sought by growers in 
India, China, Turkey, Denmark, the 
United States and other countries. 
From these same countries came the 
nuts that enabled him to conduct ex¬ 
periments. 

One European traveller sent ten 
small bags of varied nuts for Okana¬ 
gan planting. Another in the South 
Seas provided a wild, cocoanut 
variety, smaller than a filbert. Each 
new seed was carefully fostered in an 
effort to prove that warmer-climate 
nuts could be improved to withstand 
Canadian winters. The same thing 
was done in Tibet. There, walnuts, 
chestnuts and filberts thrive at 9,000 
feet elevation. 

Forest trees could be grafted with 
25 nut varieties and made to produce 
profitably, claims Mr. Gellatly. Nut 
trees are so rugged that they can be 
grown anywhere for shade and wind- 
protection. If planted into hedges, the 
resultant crop may be foraged by hogs 
for spring or fall fattening. So hardy 
are the trees that one Lulu Island 
farmer started a five-acre orchard by 



Three kinds of icalnuts. 


planting two-foot suckers, cut from 
parent trees. 

When planting a nut orchard, Fred 
Seifred advises beginners to start with 
not less than ten acres. Then, when 
the waiting period is over, you are set 
for life. Plant trees in squares, ad¬ 
vises Mr. Gellatly. That way, wind 
will blow pollen into neighboring 
trees. If planted in long, single rows, 
much pollen gets lost. For best results, 
new planters are advised to seed 
several varieties of the most hardy, 
early-bearing and quick-maturing nuts 
in the same orchard. Soon, from ex¬ 
perience, the best kinds for that 
particular soil will win out. Most im¬ 
portant requisite is good drainage in 
soil that contains ample plant food. 

Along the Pacific Coast, walnut 
trees do exceptionally well on tide¬ 
water land that contains plenty of 
lime and broken shells. But for shade, 
or as a hobby, nut trees will grow 
in any kind of soil. Moreover, they 
grow faster than fruit trees. One 
Okanagan nursery'experiment showed 
four to eight feet new growth on a 
single stem in one season. 

I N the spring, a filbert orchard is 
beautiful to behold. Then, trees 
take on rich, golden catkins that hang 
down, loaded with pollen. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of this picture, Mr. Gellatly 
had lantern slides made to teach 
would-be growers how to profitably 
raise sweetmeats for themselves. 

According to some growers, care of 
a nut crop takes less time and work 
than fruit. For instance, apples must 
be sprayed, trees pruned, fruit picked, 
graded, polished, wrapped and boxed, 
and danger of frost and bruising 
losses are always present. B.C. frost 
does not affect nuts, and if the harvest 
is delayed, no damage results. On 
some nut farms, where harvesting 
(Please turn to page 70) 
















SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


The moment your foot goes down on the accelerator 
of a GMC truck, you’ll discover the real meaning of modern, 
high-compression power. Every one of GMC’s great range of 
valve-in-head engines is designed to give you stepped-up power 
with greater economy per fuel gallon. 

And power is only part of the GMC value and performance story, 
No other truck line offers you the wonderful 
advantages of Hydra-Matic transmissions in such a 
wide variety of models and weight classes. 

See your GMC dealer today—he’ll be 
glad to tell you about advanced design 
features that make GMC a real truck! 
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Under the 
Peace Tower 

by HUGH BOYD 

NTO the relative calm and unruf¬ 
fled off-season life of the cabinet 
and officialdom on Parliament Hill, 
there came, during August, two events 
of sufficient import to recall Prime 
Minister St. Laurent from his sum¬ 
mer home at St. Patrick, far down 
the St. Lawrence valley. One was 
a pleasant occasion, the other not so 
much so. But both have given rise to 
controversy, and that is their common 
denominator. 

It was on August 10 that the Prime 
Minister found himself on a platform 
on the banks of the river which bears 
the name of his patron saint, a couple 
of miles upstream from Cornwall. 

Beside him were Governor Dewey of 
New York, and Premier Leslie Frost 
of Ontario, and many other notables. 

It was a day for rejoicing, for under 
the blue August sky (a lucky break 
for the planners, because thunder¬ 
storms racked the region a few hours 
later) there was being celebrated the 
start of work on the 2,200,000-horse- 
power development in the interna¬ 
tional rapids section of the St. Law¬ 
rence. 

That in itself was impressive 
enough, for the project, as Mr. Dewey 
pointed out, is bigger than anything 
else in his own country apart from 
the Grand Coulee dam, and is, more¬ 
over, a remarkable example of inter¬ 
national co-operation. 

The further significance of those 
friendly doings near Cornwall (and 
Massena, across the river) is that they 
also, unofficially, marked the emer¬ 
gence of the final stage of the Great 
Lakes-St. * Lawrence Deep Waterway. 

That is, they brought realization to 
a dream of at least half a century. 

As everyone knew, the Seaway would 
not be practicable without raising of 
the river level in the international 
rapids for power purposes. 

B UT a few days after these happy ex¬ 
changes of compliments on an 
international accomplishment, there 
came a sour note. Representatives of 
the two governments had met in Ot¬ 
tawa to talk about the Seaway itself. 

Out of their friendly meeting came an 
exchange of notes. Canada agreed 
that the United States was entitled 
to build navigation works on its own 
side of the river in the international 
rapids sections—as Congress had in¬ 
structed its agency to do. At the same 
time, Canada announced its intention 
of building a dam at Iroquois, irre¬ 
spective of what the Americans might 
do on their own side of the river. 

And it also expressed the polite hope 
that the United States might forebear 
from doing any building across from 
Iroquois. It said nothing about the 
much larger canal project at Barn¬ 
hart Island. 

Since then a large number of 
Canada firsters have been active. 
Canada, they cry, has sold its birth¬ 
right for a mess of the concoction 
named in the Old Testament. They 
are entirely wrong. Canada has sold 
nothing that it already owned. The 
United States has the right to build 
canals on the south side of the river 
between Cornwall and Prescott, and 
Canada has an equal right to build 



on the north side—now that there is 
international agreement to raise the 
water levels for the sake of generat¬ 
ing power. 

The probability is that both Canada 
and the United States will have canals 
in the international rapids section of 
what is otherwise a mainly Canadian 
watercourse (as far as Lake Erie). 
This is not for reasons of national 
pride but because, unless all the pro¬ 
phets are wrong, there will be enough 
traffic to warrant a double system of 
canals, just as there is at the Soo. 

Nor is it likely that Canada will 
suffer in the matter of tolls on the 
works to be done between Montreal 
and Lake Erie. There can be joint 
tolls or independent tolls, and the 
probability is that each country will 
have its own. 

T HE other occasion for Mr. St. 

Laurent’s interruption of his holi¬ 
days was the threat of a railway 
strike—the fourth crisis in the last 
six years, including the strike that 
actually happened. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter made it clear enough to both the 
unions and management that there 
would be no tie-up of rail transporta¬ 
tion—which surprised nobody—and so 
the issue has gone to arbitration. 

The immediate sequel came after 
Mr. St. Laurent had returned to his 
interrupted holiday at St. Patrick. Mr. 
N. R. (Buck) Crump, vice-president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, took 
occasion to address the Canadian 
Weekly Newspaper Association at 
Toronto on the subject of the rail¬ 
ways’ troubles in general and those of 
his own in particular. Mr. Crump 
persuasively raised the question of 
the Crow’s Nest Pass rates on grain, 
suggesting that they ought to be 
abolished in the interests of railway 
management and labor alike. Sig¬ 
nificantly, however, he didn’t demand 
that producers should pay more for 
the carriage of their grain—only that 
a method should be evolved “whereby 
the railways would receive just and 
reasonable rates for the transportation 
of Western grain without increasing 
the transportation cost to the grower.” 

The implied proposition that a new 
basis of transport subsidy should be 
devised is a potential issue in the 
next session of Parliament. V 
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AIR CRUISES 
TO EUROPE 


via new, luxurious 




Visit the Old World scenes of your dreams this easy, inexpensive 
way. You have a fascinating variety of tours to choose from — 
specially planned and priced for travellers with limited time. 
All agency sponsored, they range in cost from $85.00 to $630.00, 
with air transportation additional. 


FOR EXAMPLE:- 


7 wonderful days in London and Paris, 
beloved cities of history and romance, of 
glamour and gaiety . . . only $85.00 

Edinburgh, London, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Heidelberg, Lucerne, Rome, Florence, Nice, 


Paris — 35 days to see and enjoy the col¬ 
ourful countries, historic towns and cities 
— Europe in its infinite variety - $630.00 

Many other tours to choose from. 


CARE-FREE! No bothersome details to worry about! All tours are 
fully planned; all reservations confirmed and paid for before 
you leave Canada. 

LUXURIOUS COMFORT will be yours to enjoy as you relax in your 
magnificent five-mile-a-minute TCA SUPER Constellation 
newest and finest aircraft flying the Atlantic. Your choice of two 
services: Luxurious First Class, and economical extra-comfortable 


Tourist Class. 


FLY TCA! Serving London, Glasgow, Shannon, Paris, Dusseldorf. 
Connections to all Europe. 


CC-l | 

TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 

International Aviation Building, Montreal 3, P.Q. 

Please send me literature on ALL-EXPENSE AIR CRUISES to EUROPE | 

Name . I 

Address . I 



See your Travel Agent, TCA Office or mail this coupon 
for complete details 

TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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Side Delivery Rake Back 
in Action After 15-Minute 

Welding Job 

/ 



"METALMASTiR” 

PORTABLE WELDING AND CUTTING OUTFIT 

Save time and money, and keep your machinery on the 
job, with this portable welding and cutting outfit. A 
"METALM ASTER” outfit makes it possible for you to 
bend, braze, straighten, solder, cut and weld almost any 
metal—and also to make dozens of useful articles. Find 
out how a "METALMASTER” outfit can help you 
operate more profitably. Clip this coupon for your free 
copy of "THE HOTTEST FLAME ON EARTH”— 
and mail it today! 

''METALMASTER” is a trade mark 


Dominion Oxygen Company, 

Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Vancouver 

Please rush me my FREE copy of 'The Hottest Flame on Earth’ (Address 
nearest office for speedy service ) CG94 


NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

P.0 ...PROV. 


A cracked universal joint put this side delivery rake with 
power take-off out of action—but thanks to a 
"METALMASTER” portable outfit, it was 
back in service in just 15 minutes. The 
total cost for repairs was under 50c. 
and the entire operation was 
possible without dismantling 
the machine. A replace¬ 
ment joint, even if avail¬ 
able immediately, 
would have cost up 
to $15 and left the 
machine useless 
while removing 
the broken part 
and replacing it 
with the new one. 
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NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 





The Ontario government in its statistical review of 1953 illustrates the course 
of farm price decline by this graphic comparison. 


Supply, Demand and 
Price Supports 

A VERY large proportion of the 
world’s coffee is produced in 
Brazil and in several countries in Cen¬ 
tral or Latin America, including 
Colombia, El Salvador, Venezuela, 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
and Mexico. 

About a year ago the price of 
Brazilian coffee began to rise. This 
crop makes up 70 per cent of Brazil’s 
export trade. Severe frosts at that 
time had damaged the trees and re¬ 
duced the crop somewhat. Retail 
prices in western Canada, for ex¬ 
ample, rose to around $1.35 per 
pound for good brands. At the end of 
the 1953-54 coffee season Brazil had 
a carryover of nearly 3.1 million bags. 
Despite the fact that the Colombian 
crop is estimated at a new high 
record and that the El Salvador, 
Venezuelan, and Mexican crops are 
up 30 to 40 per cent, the Brazilian 
government established a minimum 
export price of 87 cents per pound 
and has already made coffee pur¬ 
chases to support this price. Some¬ 
what similar action has been taken in 
Colombia. 

By following U.S. farm price sup¬ 
port practice and maintaining too 
high a price for coffee, Brazil slowed 
up demand by the North American 
housewife. As a result, the price of 
green coffee beans which was about 
66 cents early in January and rose to 
95 cents on April 1, dropped to about 
71 cents per pound by the middle of 
August. Meanwhile coffee consump¬ 
tion was estimated to have fallen off 
by 25 per cent. This meant, for ex¬ 
ample, U.S. coffee imports from 
Brazil, in June, of 396,000 bags, as 
compared with 1,149,000 in June, 
1953. High, fixed price supports can 
be costly. V 

Little 
Red Hen 

N August 21, Little Compton, in 
Rhode Island on the east coast 
of the United States, celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of the little 
red hen, the Rhode Island Red. This 
is the breed that is credited with hav¬ 
ing launched the poultry industry of 
the United States, now responsible 


for a turnover of about $4 billion each 
year. 

The story is that on the farm of 
William Tripp, a Malay or Chitta¬ 
gong cock ran with the scrub hens of 
Little Compton a century ago. Tripp 
and a friend, John MacComber, did 
the early cross-breeding. Some birds 
were bought by Isaac Champlin Wil- 
bour who christened the famous breed 
and first advertised it in 1896. During 
his day, Little Compton is reported to 
have become the biggest poultry town 
in the U.S. 

This year the little red hen became 
the official state bird of Rhode Island, 
after an election and an act of the 
legislature. It is reported that no true 
Rhode Island Red lives in Little 
Compton now. V 

Foods Are 
Big Business 

N 1952, in Canada, the gross value 
of the products of all processing 
and manufacturing industries was 
$16.9 billion. In the same year the 
gross value of the output of the foods 
and beverages industries was $3.4 
billion, or 20.4 per cent of the total. 
This amount involved 8,263 establish¬ 
ments, employing 175,552 employees, 
and the purchase of $2.3 billion worth 
of materials. 

The ten most important food indus¬ 
tries are as follows, the gross value 
for 1952 being shown in brackets, in 
millions of dollars: Slaughtering and 
meat packing (863.7); dairy products 
(488.5); flour milling (274.2); mis¬ 
cellaneous food preparations (266); 
bread and bakery products (260.1); 
fruit and vegetable preparations 
(211.7); prepared stock and poultry 
feeds (181); brewing (178.7); fish 
processing (134.7); sugar refining 
(129). 

Total exports of the food industry 
products in 1952 amounted to just 
over $400 million, of which almost 
exactly one-third consisted of grain 
milled products. Fish products were 
well over $100 million and meat 
products about $60 million. 

Of more than 8,200 food process¬ 
ing and manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, 3,000 were located in Ontario, 
2,600 in Quebec, 660 in British 
Columbia, 413 in Alberta, 393 in 
Nova Scotia, 367 in Manitoba, 351 in 
New Brunswick, 225 in Saskatche¬ 
wan, 118 in Prince Edward Island, 
and 77 in Newfoundland. V 
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PREMIUM BARGAIN 


invites you to 


ORNAMENTAL STEP 

RAILINGS 


• Free estimates 

• Choice of patterns 


Mfg. Co. 

692 S. Rly. 


MEDICINE HAT 


Send for Catalogue 


CHICK and FIOCK FOUNTAINS 

Premium quality, galvanized steel flock 
and broilerfountains... colorful, non- 
breakable plastic chick fountains. ^. 
your Best Buys are Hudson. 


Mail Coupon for Free Folders 


nunAWr A Good Name to Remember 
/A/RAwl) j n f arm implements 


Zoonoses ? 

* 


VALUES ONLY TELLAR 
WATCH CAN OFFER 

SWISS PINE QUALITY 
with the new Lifetime 
unbreakable mainspring 

Gent's 1 5-jewel 
TELLAR depend¬ 
able watch, Anti- 
magnetic —- "Inca- 
block” shockproof, 
in white, water¬ 
proof — dustproof 
case. Has luminous 
hands and figures. 


T HERE appear to be more than 75 
diseases that can be transmitted 
to man by domestic or wild animals. 
Twenty-seven, or more than a third 
of them, are transmitted by domestic 
livestock—cattle, pigs, and so on; 26 
by dogs; 14 by cats; and the remain¬ 
der by wild life. 

Such diseases are called zoonoses 
(zo-on-o-sis). Those transmissable to 
man by domestic or wild animals in¬ 
clude rabies, tick fever, bovine tuber¬ 
culosis, ring worm, and brucellosis. 
Rabies is probably the world’s best 
known example of this type of disease. 
Dogs are said to be responsible for 
about 86 per cent of the cases where 
the disease is spread throughout the 
world; eats for about five per cent; 
wild animals for about 3.5 per cent; 
and cud-chewing animals for two per 
cent. 

Bovine tuberculosis causes about ten 
per cent of human tuberculosis in 
some countries, with most of this 
spread through raw milk or through 
the air. 

Brucellosis, contagious abortion, or 
Bang’s disease, as it is variously called, 
occurs in cows, pigs, goats and sheep 
and is generally transmitted to man 
by direct contact, drinking raw milk, 
eating fresh cheese, or handling meat 
from infected animals. This disease in 
man is called “undulant fever” and is 
not usually fatal, but has a serious 
debilitating effect and may leave 
patients with arthritis or with spinal 
columns affected. Among animals it 
causes abortion, sterility, and there¬ 
fore, uneconomical production. In 
France it is estimated to cost $100 
million a year, and in the United 
States $50 million. 


Lifetime Labor Saver 

★ Many Uses 

★ Low Cost 

Ideal loader for the average 
farm . . . with all the height and 
reach you need, lifetime durability, 
low price. Models for all popular 
tractors, complete with scoop, re¬ 
movable dirt plate and automatic 
load leveler. 

Easy-on attachments for sweep¬ 
ing, stacking, bulldozing, breaking 
out stacks, moving snow, etc. Hy¬ 
draulic scoop control available. 

See the Jayhawk Dealer 

-n 

1 WYATT MFG. CO., INC. I 

I Dept. L-639 Salina, Kansas I 

I Please send free folders on the Jayhawk [ 

I Hydraulic Loader and attachments. 

! Name _ j 

I Address-- I 


DISTRIBUTED BY 

McKenzie auto equipment, ltd. 

REGINA - MOOSE JAW SASKATOON 

NORTH BATTLEFORD YORKTON 

T. H. PEACOCK, LTD. 

CALGARY - LETHBRIDGE - EDMONTON 


Both the World Health Organiza¬ 
tion and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization have been working for 
several years to reduce the incidence 
of all of these diseases and have been 
helping the governments of India, 
Yugoslavia, El Salvador, and other 
countries, to reduce costly losses from 
these sources. V 

Study Vegetable 
Marketing Board Idea 

T HE production of commercial 
vegetable and truck crops in 
Manitoba amounts to about $7 mil¬ 
lion annually. The Manitoba Vege¬ 
table Growers’ Association have had 
two active co-operative associations 
in operation for some time, but 1,000 
growers have recently been queried 
as to their views on the formation of 
a vegetable marketing board under 
the provincial legislation passed in 
1939. 

The directors last winter were in¬ 
structed to study the problem of vege¬ 
table marketing. After having sur¬ 
veyed the situation they decided to 
query the growers as to their attitude 
toward a producer marketing board, 
pointing out that in return for loss of 
freedom of enterprise, certain benefits 
should accrue to the growers jointly, 
such as the elimination of price cut¬ 
ting among growers, and the stabiliza¬ 
tion of price and supply. V 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 

589 East Illinois Street, Chicago II, Illinois, U.S.A 


$1*95 

DIRECT-TO-yOU PRICE * IO* 


—Electronically Tested to guarantee dependability. 
-5-Year Guarantee against factory defects on 
watch. 

-Free insurance for I year against loss or theft. 
-Delivery charges prepaid. 

Cash enclosed ( ) or C O.D. ( ) 

If not satisfied within 10 days complete 
purchase price refunded. 

Mark with X watch desired. 

Enclose name and address and mail to 


STEEL NESTS 

Clean eggs average 20% higher in price 
than dirty eggs. Get clean eggs with 
Hudson nests. Easy to clean; dis¬ 
courage mites, lice. 

SHOP AT YOUR 
HUDSON DEALER 

See and compare Premium Quality 
Poultry Equipm ent a t this self- 
service display. t«yi 


You save two ways when you shop your Hudson 
dealer for best buys in Poultry Equipment: (1) 
You get Premium Quality Fountains, Feeders, 
Nests and Brooders SION OF THE BEST BUY 


to improve quality; 
cut costs, make extra 
profits; (2) you get 
Hudson Premium Bar¬ 
gains at big savings. 

SHOP AT THE DEALER 
WHO SHOWS THIS SIGN 


UDS01 


GAS, OIL, ELECTRIC BROODERS 

Grow healthier, stronger chicks at low 
brooding cost with any Hudson Brood¬ 
er. The most carefree, economical way 
of brooding! 


Use indoors or out for 
black-and-white or 
color. In gift box. 

You save $15.10 


3 Hose of Du Pont Nylon 


“A Pair and a Spare” 
for only $1.00. Finest 
quality, full-fash¬ 
ioned, 51 gauge, 15 
denier. 

You save $1.00 


2 Insulated Thermo-Bag 


For shopping, picnics. 
Keeps hot foods hot, 
cold drinks cold, fro¬ 
zen foods frozen. 

You save $3.00 


CHICK, BROILER, FLOCK FEEDERS 

Built better to serve longer. "Feed- 
saver" design to reduce feed waste, en¬ 
courage better feeding, faster growth. 


for the 


HANGING FEEDERS H 

For all sizes of birds. JISW 

Built to last! Cost re- rfjjgggjfe 

ducers—save space, WtPf 

save time, save work. Hudson "Feed 
saver" design cuts costs. 


BEST BUY 


Valuable coupons with 
every purchase entitle 

you to Premium Bargains 1.1.i 

at genuinely big savings for 
every member of your family... 


1 Complete 12-piece 
Twin-Lens Flash 
Camera Set 


DO IT LIKE THIS 


With an Inexpensive 

hydraulic 

ay/iawfr loader 
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'plows TWICE AS MUCH 

AS 3-PLOW WHEEL TRACTORS...” 

Kenneth Campbell, Chatham, Ont. 


You need more than horsepower to work your land faster and cheaper 
.. .what you need is pull-power ! That’s what Ken Campbell proves 
every day as his CAT* D2 Tractor (35 drawbar HP) hustles along with 
5-16s and a packer in tough clover sod — where his 38 HP wheel tractor 
struggles with 3 bottoms! 


Tracks backed by a husky Cat Diesel Engine make the difference. 
The D2 has nearly twice as much non-slip pull-power as most 3-plow 
wheel tractors in typical soil condition. One man — one Cat Diesel 
Tractor — one big plow, disk or tiller — can do the work of two! Think 
what this will mean to you in dollars saved per year! 

For the most convincing proof, arrange to see a Cat Diesel Tractor 
at work on your farm ... in the same field with your present tractor. 
Compare the load you can pull. . . the acres you cover . . . your fuel 
costs . . . ease of handling . . . the extra jobs you can do. Make this 
comparison and you’ll realize that a Cat Diesel Tractor really costs you 
less in the long run ... because it will pay for itself time and time again 
in fuel and time savings alone! Call your Dealer today! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 




GET THIS FREE BOOKLET —for all the money-making 
facts about the new Caterpillar D2 Tractor. Shows how you can 
save time and money, cut your fuel bill 60% to 80% over 
gasoline power and save up to 50% on your labor costs. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Dept. CG94, Peoria, III. 

□ Send me folder on the "New Cat D2 Tractor.” 

□ I want a demonstration, no obligation. 

I farm.acres. □ Check here if student. 

Name... 

(please print) 


Address 


City.Province. 
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Blood Test 

Tells Cattle Parentage 

A T the World Jersey Conference 
held recently in Canada, in 
July, Dr. R. J. Humble of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, Guelph, said that 
about 95 different blood factors had 
been isolated in cattle, as compared 
with 15 to 20 in humans. This made 
it unlikely that two beasts would have 
identical blood types, aside from cer¬ 
tain kinds of twins. As a result, the 
O.V.C. laboratory has been able to 
solve 86 per cent of all parentage 
problems (such as might easily arise 
where animals are artificially bred) 
by blood testing. As a result of the 
availability and efficiency of this test, 
one breed association requires that 
all bulls used artificially must be 
tested for blood type and the result 
recorded. 

Dr. Humble thought it was not 
beyond the realm of possibility in the 
future that certain combinations of 
blood factors might be found related 
to specific characteristics, such as milk 
or beef production. Should this possi¬ 
bility become definitely established, 
the economic value of a calf could be 
determined more or less at birth. V 



Win. MacGillivray, recently appointed 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture in 
British Columbia, succeeding W. H. 
Robertson, retired. 


Bread 

Enrichment 

D R. T. L. DAY, biochemist. Uni¬ 
versity of Arkansas, said recently 
that many deficiency diseases, once 
very common, have more or less dis¬ 
appeared among North Americans; 
and that their improved health is due 
to a considerable degree to the addi¬ 
tion of essential vitamins and minerals 
to our more important foods. He in¬ 
stanced bread enrichment, meaning 
the addition of certain B vitamins 
and iron which, generally speaking, 
contribute to health and well-being. 

He also referred to the increase of 
fortified foods and evaporated milk, 
to which vitamin D is added for the 
prevention of rickets. Another addi¬ 
tive has resulted in the use of iodized 
salt, especially valuable in areas like 
the prairie provinces, which are defi¬ 
cient in iodine, as a result of which 
many cases of goiter develop. Still 
another instance was the addition of 
vitamin A to margarine; and another, 
the addition of fluorine to city water 
supplies to prevent tooth decay. V 















Get It 

At a Glance 

A look around at agriculture here and there 
for points of interest or value to farmers 


Cereal production in India was five 
million tons higher in 1952-53 than in 
the previous year, allowing a reduc¬ 
tion in imports and an easing of 
prices. Imports of cereals totalled two 
million tons in 1953, as compared 
with 4.7 million tons in 1951, but 
market prices have decreased con¬ 
tinuously since early 1952. This has 
led to a gradual relaxing of controls 
and a 50 per cent reduction in the 
total population under statutory 
rationing. V 

Despite the very large number of 

breeds of livestock originating in 
Britain, the Berkshire pig is the only 
breed native to Berkshire County, 
which now contains very few herds, 
though the breed is widespread 
throughout the world. V 

Russian plantings for 1954 total 
more than 400 million acres, a con¬ 
siderable increase over those of 1953. 
Acreage under spring grains was up 
15 million acres, and cotton plantings 
showed a gain of ten per cent. Re¬ 
ports of inferior tillage and highly 
alkaline ’ soils may cut grain yields in 
the newly sown areas, but cotton 
plantings were made in irrigated sec¬ 
tors where yields are generally 
high. V 

Ontario government nurseries have 
produced 400 million trees for distri¬ 
bution during the past 50 years. 
Twenty-four million will be produced 
during the current year. Demand is 
said to exceed the supply, despite the 
addition of two more nurseries. V 

A Minneapolis milling company is 
beginning to deliver flour in bulk by 
trucks to bakers in the Kansas City 
area. Each truck would carry about 
40,000 pounds of bulk flour and un¬ 
load into a bakery in one hour. V 

The international rice trade ex¬ 
ported ten billion pounds of rice in 
1953, a drop of ten per cent over 
exports of the previous year, and only 
about one-half of prewar- exports. 
Main cause of the decline is the in¬ 
creased use of other grains, plus 
higher domestic rice production in the 
large importing countries. V 

Despite a six-per-cent decline in 

farm real estate values in the U.S. 
from March, 1953, average value per 
acre was still about one-fifth above 
1947-49 and nearly double the 1912- 
14 average in March this year. V 

The 1951-52 survey of farmers’ 
marketing, purchasing, and related 
co-ops in the United States revealed 
the number of associations increased 
from 10,051 in 1950-51, to 10,166 in 
1951-52, a gain of 1.1 per cent. Mem¬ 
bership increased from 7,091,000 to 
7,363,000 in the same period, for a 
gain of four per cent. The new mem¬ 
bership figure includes almost 4,229,- 
000 in marketing associations, about 
3,033,000 in purchasing associations, 
and over 102,000 members in related 
service groups. V 


The largest grain-carrying lake ves¬ 
sel ever built, the Scott Misener, car¬ 
ried 750,000 bushels of export wheat 
on her maiden voyage from the Lake- 
head during the first week in July. 
The previous record grain tonnage for 
a lake vessel is said to have been held 
by the McLaughlin, which carried 
727,000 bushels. V 

Japan has 3,500 flour mills with a 
total daily output of 210,000 barrels, 
or considerably more than domestic 
demand. Forty per cent of Japanese 
flour is used for bread, 50 per cent for 
noodles, and ten per cent for cake and 
pastry. Because most Japanese homes 
are not equipped to bake bread, more 
than 20,000 bakeries are located in all 
parts of Japan. V 

The largest single loan under the 
U.S. price support program in 1953 
went to one big cotton grower who 
borrowed $1,269,492.66 on 7,220 
bales of cotton. The second largest 
was $1,246,516.46 to another cotton 
grower on 7,314 bales. In all, last year 
64 big farmers or land holders took 
loans of more than $100,000 each on 
cotton, corn or wheat from the 1953 
crops, for a combined total of nearly 
$16 million. V 

Thailand has decided to drop its 

plans for increased rice acreage in 
favor of a drive to produce a better 
quality product. World rice produc¬ 
tion is now sufficient to meet demand, 
and other food is being substituted 
for it. The government has voted sub¬ 
stantial sums to promote the cultiva¬ 
tion of other crops so they will not 
have to be imported. V 

In January of this year, Britain had 
334,390 agricultural tractors plus 
58,330 horticultural tractors. Tractor 
plows numbered 167,540; tractor 
mowers, 152,800; combines, 21,120; 
299,000 tractor trailers; and 83,000 
farm trucks. During the last two years 
there has been a 75 per cent increase 
in pick-up balers, a marked develop¬ 
ment of farm electrification, and de¬ 
crease in horses and horse-drawn 
equipment. V 

Charles E. Goode has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant livestock superin¬ 
tendent of the Calgary Exhibition and 
Stampede. V 

International trade in dairy products 

last year increased by five per cent 
over the previous year. Cheese led 
the way with a gain of ten per cent to 
a total of 800 million pounds, one- 
third greater than before the war. Al¬ 
though butter trade increased five 
per cent, it was still only 85 per cent 
of prewar. Canada led the way in 
increased cheese exports by selling 
seven times the amount disposed of 
last year, but slipped down in butter 
exports to less than two-thirds of the 
1952 total. Argentina emerged as a 
dairy product exporter by increasing 
cheese sales by 80 per cent, and but¬ 
ter sales from 2.6 million pounds to 
33.6 million pounds—almost 13 times 
those of last year. V 
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TRACTOR REAR TIRE 

LOOKS BIGGER.. IS BIGGER IN 3 WAYS! 


U BIGGER OPEN CENTRE CLEAT— bigger bite 
0 BIGGER SHOULDERS—for longer wear 
ED BIGGER ALL AROUND—for more pull 


Bigger, more powerful, the new 
B. F. Goodrich Tractor Rear Tire 
is designed to give you full trac¬ 
tion, in the worst going. Cuts 
down slippage. Makes it easy to 
work more land, in less time, with 
less fuel. Biggest tractor tire 
Yalue today. Be sure and see it! 


IEASURE IT, YOURSELF! 


B.F. Goodrich TRfULMK£A 

MUD-§!@W tire 

NOW AVAILABLE! 

Here’s unsurpassed fraction for your 
car... on any road in any weather. 

The tread of this popular tire gives 
amazing Grip-power to walk through 
snow, wade through mud, grip on 
slippery roads and run quietly on clear 
pavement. This year get trouble-free 
driving with B. F. Goodrich TRAILMAKER 
Mud-Snow tire. Ask for it by name. 

Equip your truck with B. F. Goodrich 
Heavy-Duty Commercial Mud-Snow Tires. 

They'll get you through snow and mud- 
clogged roads every time I 
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BEST TIRES ON EARTH 

for every ROLLING WHEEL on the farm 
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Illustrated here as a unit with the famous Brantford Coach 421 
LEAKPROOF Steel Grain Body with easy action grain chute. 


Capacity 6 to 9 tons 


• Fits your present truck and body 


• Heavy-duty Z-section tipping frame 


side members 


• Overlapping full-length sills for extra 


low mounting 


• Powerful direct-lift cylinder 


MAKERS OF CANADA'S MOST POPULAR FARM HOISTS 


PRESENT TWO NEW VERSATILE FARM UNITS 


• Low mounting hoist operates from power 
take-off 

• Universal mounting for all standard pickup 
and platform bodies 

• Light weight, compact and rugged 

Illustrated here is the newly designed "CHOREBOY” Brantford Anthony 
Dump Body. This husky box features: 

J All-steel construction 

Capacities up to three tons 

K)' Double-acting endgate 


sjjp JtlModel S-33 
^ ™ Twin Cylinder 
^ Low Cost 
Hoist - 

^ For %-1-and 1 Vi-ton trucks 

See your local truck dealer 
today or write to: 


Near you 
to serve you 


AND BODY LIMITED 
BRANTFORD,CANADA 


BRANCHES: 

VANCOUVER . WINDSOR • NORTH BAY • TORONTO • OTTAWA 
MONTREAL • QUEBEC • MONCTON 

DISTRIBUTORS: \ 

COCKSHUTT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

WINNIPEG • REGINA » SASKATOON • CALGARY • EDMONTON 
POTTER & KERR LTD., FORT WILLIAM 
NEWFOUNDLAND: A. E. HICKMAN LTD., ST. JOHN’S 


Low Cost 
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Good herd sires like this show-winning Aberdeen-Angus provide the means 
for fast improvement of any herd . 

Rhinitis Can 
Be Controlled 

By practising good swine husbandry, the 
disease can be kept out of Canadian herds 


R HINITIS is still not thoroughly 
.understood by veterinarians, but 
enough progress has been made by 
studying the disease during the past 
few years that veterinarians now say 
with full confidence that it can be 
controlled on any farm. Complete con¬ 
trol, however, depends on a strict 
program of feeding, management and 
thorough sanitation, to keep the pigs 
healthy and free from contact with the 
infection. Since the actual organism 
which causes the disease has not been 
isolated and identified to the satis¬ 
faction of research men, they point out 
that drugs have not proved to be of 
definite value. 

In fact, Dr. R. C. Duthie, officer in 
charge of the Veterinary Research 
Laboratory, Lethbridge, says that 
chronic atrophic rhinitis (the disease 
to which we refer) is not a specific 
infection, caused by any one micro¬ 
organism or virus but is rather the end 
result of an interplay of several factors. 

Dr. Duthie points out that rhinitis 
appears as a chronic condition asso¬ 
ciated with wasting and destruction of 
tissue. This involves not only the nasal 
mucous membranes but extends to the 
deeper structures (such as the nasal 
and ethmoid turbinates, the accessory 
sinuses and the bones forming the 
nose and roof of the mouth). 

Rhinologists are agreed, he says, 
that malformation of the nasal pas¬ 
sages, associated with poor drainage, 
is one of the most important factors 
contributing to rhinitis in pigs, just 
the same as to sinusitis in man. This 
means that pigs with short turned-up 
noses, which were popular a few years 
ago, are more susceptible to the disease 
than are pigs with normal faces. 

This has been illustrated in surveys. 
For example, in 1947, some Canadian 
districts showed an unusually high 


number of pigs with congenital mal¬ 
formation of the jaw. In a recent sur¬ 
vey of market hogs slaughtered in in¬ 
spected plants across Canada, these 
same districts were found to be ship¬ 
ping a correspondingly high propor¬ 
tion of hogs showing chronic atrophic 
rhinitis. In Prince Edward Island, 
where the survey revealed no con¬ 
genital malformation, only one sus¬ 
pected case of rhinitis was discovered 
among 1,040 carcasses examined on 
the rail at Charlottetown. 

However, no matter what the cause 
of infection, the hog producer con¬ 
fronted with a herd suffering from 
rhinitis must still attempt to market 
them at a profit while chasing the 
disease off the premises. 

Several symptoms will be noticed if 
infection hits the new litters. The 
young pigs may sneeze frequently, rub 
their noses in the bedding and shake 
their heads vigorously. A blood-tinged 
fluid or clots of blood may come from 
the nostrils and the snouts may start 
to curve to one side or the other, or 
up, even a month after weaning. 
Scours, unthriftiness, and pneumonia 
may follow. PigletS a few days old 
are most susceptible, while as they get 
older, their resistance increases. 

Diseased pigs may be fed off to 
market weight successfully and they 
may do as well as healthy pigs if 
plenty of feed and water is available 
for them. 

Alberta’s Provincial Veterinarian, 
Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, makes these 
recommendations to hog men intent on 
cleaning up the disease and promises 
that they will do the trick. When 
infection occurs in a piggery, he ad¬ 
vises farrowing the pigs in isolation, 
preferably on pasture and removing 
weanling gilts to clean quarters as 
soon as possible. Then, he says, dispose 
of the adult herd when the animals 
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can be brought to market weight and 
keep gilts and boars for breeding 
purposes only if they are from litters 
free of rhinitis. Disinfect the pens 
with lye, soap and water, followed by a 
disinfectant such as one of the coal 
tar products, or one of the newer 
synthetic ammonium chlorides, before 
putting a new herd in the piggery. 

Then, isolate newly purchased pigs 
for at least a month to be sure they 
are healthy before putting them with 
the breeding herd. Thoroughly clean 
and disinfect the crate before and after 
transporting new additions. V 

Planned Crossbreeding 
For Sheep Success 

LTHOUGH the system is prac¬ 
tically unknown on Canadian 
farms, the Canada Department of 
Agriculture says that planned cross¬ 
breeding carried out with the sheep 
flock will ensure not only a bigger 
crop of lambs, but will put more 
vitality in the lambs and result in a 
more successful enterprise. It is the 
accepted practice in Britain. 

The Department condemns the 
practice widely used in this country of 
using grade ewes and mating them to 
a purebred ram of the predominant 
breed to “grade up” the flock. Crossing 
two unlike types of sheep will guaran¬ 
tee a bigger and healthier lamb crop, 
it says. 

However, in planning a crossbreed¬ 
ing program, sheep men must be fully 
aware of the characteristics of the dif¬ 
ferent breeds of sheep. There are great 
differences between different types of 
sheep. For instance, a “grass” type 
sheep such as the Cheviot was de¬ 
veloped to graze on the Scottish hills. 
To do this on steep hillsides it de¬ 
veloped certain characteristics in its 
physical makeup not found in the mut¬ 
ton breeds. For instance, it is more 
angular and agile. The Down or “mut¬ 
ton” breeds were developed for “fold¬ 
ing” or getting their living off enclosed 
areas of turnips or kale, and have 
acquired a capacity for heavy feeding 
on roots and concentrates. They are 
more rounded in conformation, and are 
much less active. 

Crossing two breeds of a similar 
type such as two of the Down breeds 
will not give good results, as the in¬ 
dividuals are too much alike, and the 
degree of hybrid vigor will be low. 

However, when two “grass” types, 
such as the Cheviot and the Leicester, 
are crossed to produce a female for 
further crossing with a Down ram, this 
crossbred ewe inherits hardiness, 


milkiness and a capacity for early 
maturity. The mutton-type Down ram 
crossed on such a ewe, introduces 
vitality, which lessens mortality rates; 
productivity, indicated by twins and 
triplets; early maturity, which means 
lambs marketed off grass at four to 
five months; and a meaty carcass of 
good finish. 

Highly productive commercial flocks 
can be built up on a crossbreeding 
basis by following rigidly a few simple 
rules. For instance, the Suffolk has 
been developed, and has long been 
known as a ram producer. These rams 
are used to cross on half-bred females. 
Grade Suffolk ewes, however, rapidly 
revert to the type of old Norfolk sheep, 
which was one of the parent breeds. A 
purebred Suffolk ram on such ewes 
will not produce choice market lambs, 
but the same ewes crossed with a 
Cheviot, for instance, will do just that 
job. V 

Cut Erysipelas 
Losses 

S WINE erysipelas losses can be 
greatly reduced at little expense per 
animal, says Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, 
Director of Veterinary Services in Al¬ 
berta. One man reported a loss of 60 
hogs from the disease in 1953, and 
most of these could have been saved 
had the man followed the recom¬ 
mendations made. This spring, in one 
day, 21 pigs, sick with erysipelas were 
condemned by veterinary inspectors at 
Edmonton packing houses. These 21 
pigs belonged to five men in approxi¬ 
mately the same district, and the con¬ 
demnation represented a loss of about 
$1,000 to the owners. Erysipelas is 
most prevalent in warm months, but 
cases do occur at any time of the year, 
and all hog raisers should have at least 
a general knowledge of it. 

Three types of the disease are liable 
to strike: acute—in which the hogs 
may be very sick, or die; diamond skin 
—in which reddish and later dark, 
diamond-shaped areas appear on the 
skin; and chronic—where it lingers, 
producing a bad heart and swollen, 
stiff joints. 

Here is what Dr. Ballantyne says 
hog producers should do to control the 
disease. 

Call a veterinarian at the first sign 
of sickness, for an accurate diagnosis 
and early treatment. Purchase some 
penicillin or other antibiotics, or serum 
from a veterinarian, to have on hand 
for immediate treatment or preventive 
measures, because early treatment will 
save nearly all the pigs. Separate sick 
hogs from healthy ones, and clean and 


Each day she spends out of the milking 
line costs you money! You can help elimi¬ 
nate “lost” milking days by treating udder 
infection with AUREOMYCIN Oint¬ 
ment for Udder Infusion. 

AUREOMYCIN is the drug that is 
active against all oi the disease organisms 
that commonly cause mastitis. For best 
results, use AUREOMYCIN Ointment 
in these two ways: (1) Treat infected 
quarters promptly when mastitis strikes, 
and (2) treat teat or udder injuries by 
local application and by infusion to guard 
against mastitis. 

Ask your druggist for AUREOMYCIN 
Ointment and for Udder Lotion Lederle 


—an antiseptic, soothing lotion for teats 
and udders. Write for free literature. 

* * * 

Remember that, in cases of acute septic 
mastitis, no udder infusion product alone 
is adequate. Consult your veterinarian 
regularly — he may recommend, in addi¬ 
tion, injections of AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline Intravenous** Lederle 
or SULMET* Sodium Sulfamethazine** 
Lederle. Subsequent treatment, as well 
as treatment of persistent chronic mas¬ 
titis, may be conducted with SULMET 
Sulfamethazine OBLETS* Veterinary 
Tablets Lederle. *Reg. Trade-Mark 

**Available only through veterinarians 



Holstein-Hereford cross-bred calves like these, says Mrs. Ethel Kerns, of 
Wimborne, Alberta, who sent us this picture, are growthy individuals. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid.Limited 

5550 Royalmount Avenue. Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 


” W SEAL OUT 

ICY DRAFTS 


WEATHERSTRIP WITH 

smm°SG9L 

NO TOOLS-NO TACKS 
JUST PRESS INTO CRACKS 

A TREMCO PRODUCT 
MADE IN CANADA 


WEATHERSTRIP WITH STRIP SEAL-AT HDWRE.AND DEPT. STORES 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 


LOANS TO FARMERS 



THROUGH THE CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD 

To buy land, purchase livestock and machinery, 
repair or erect new buildings, pay debts and any 
other purpose connected with farm operations. 
Security: First Mortgage for 10, 15, 20 or 25 years at 5% 
interest. Loans may be prepaid at any time after two years. 
Additional funds may be obtained on second mortgages at 5 Va %. 
MAXIMUM LOANS S - — Mail This Coupon to - “ — j 

First Mortgage ! Canadian Farm Loan Board, , 

$10,000 Ottawa, Canada. , 

* I 

First and I Name. . 

Second Mortgages | (please print) 

$12,000 | p, 0 . x .. Prov . J 

NOTE — Farms cannot be Inspected after freeze-up. 
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Amongst the many varieties of upland 
game, there is no species that is more uni¬ 
versally popular or affords more fascinating 
sport than the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
Where these birds have been shot at to any 
extent, there are none more tricky or more 
capable of providing a real test of the 
hunter’s skill. Much of the success in this 
type of shooting depends on the individual’s 
ability for fast co-ordination of mind and 
muscle. But, regardless of the shooter’s 
ability to react quickly, a good deal also 
depends on the choice of the right gun and 
ammunition for the job. Since most of the 
shots offered are within thirty yards, a wide 
spread of pellets is a distinct advantage and 
a full choke gun is not advisable. A modified 
choke, improved cylinder or even a cylinder 
barrel, is far more satisfactory. 

In considering which type of shot shell to 
use, a word or two should be said in ap¬ 
preciation of our own Canadian ammunition 
which is second to none in power, perform¬ 
ance and general quality. The development 
of the “Pressure-Sealed Crimp” several 
years back has practically put an end to 
blown patterns, and lacquer waterproofing 
has made the shells impervious to any 
weather conditions. And when it comes to 
velocities, energy and killing power, our 
shells are tops. 

Partridge are not as hard to put out of 
business as are ducks, and with most of 
the shots at close range, it therefore follows 
that the use of a relatively small sized shot 
can be quite effective enough for killing 
purposes. The No. 7 J4 Maxurn shell, for 
example, contains about 436 pellets, as 
against 169 pellets for the No. 4 shot size in 
the same kind of shell. In this type of shoot¬ 
ing a large pattern with good density gives 
best results. At the usual distances at which 
partridge are shot the 7 J4 £ize pellet delivers 
more than adequate striking energy for a 
clean kill. A satisfactory pattern density is 
one which will ensure five or six pellets 
hitting within the vital area. The 73-4 shot 
shell used in a cylinder barrel fulfills all of 
these requirements and will give a very 
wide spread of shot with an excellent chance 
of connecting on a fast flying target. 


"The Proof’s in the Pattern’’... 

The "Pressure-Sealed Crimp" 
found in Canuck and Maxurn 
Shot Shells ensures concentrated 
uniform patterns and dependable 
all weather performance. You can 
count on these C-l-L Shot Shells for 
cleaner kills and fewer cripples. 


TAKE A TIP FROM 
BOB KERMATII, pop¬ 
ular outdoor columnist of 
the Montreal Daily Star. 
Improve your bag by pat¬ 
terning your shotgun for 
various types of shells first 
and by using C-I-L Shot 
Shells with the exclusive 
" Pressure- Sealed Crimp". 


POPULAR OUTDOOR EDITOR 
OF THE MONTREAL STAR 
SAYS... 


DEPENDABLE" 


C-l-L AMMUNITION 



SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



But the best weapon in the war on rats is Fair view 
Warfarin! And this rat killer is now in convenient form 
—ready to use! Machine-mixed with special bait that does 
not become rancid. At your drug, hardware or general 
store or . . . 

IF NOT AVAILABLE ORDER BY MAIL 


BEADY-TO-USE 

Fairview WARFARIN 

(Postage paid) only 89c lb. 

CONCENTRATE 

Fairview WARFARIN 

(Postage paid) only $1.75 34 lb. 
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disinfect the pens thoroughly after an 
outbreak. 

Since the erysipelas germs or bac¬ 
teria will remain alive in the soil for 
a year or more, don’t use the same 
pasture two years in a row. V 


Know Your 
Livestock Shinkage 

S HRINKAGE is one of the important 
factors to consider in selling or buy¬ 
ing livestock. H. J. Hargrave, animal 
husbandman at the Lethbridge Experi¬ 
mental Station, describes the several 
factors which should be considered in 
estimating how much to allow. 

Long trips mean greater shrinkage, 
but the loss of weight is not in direct 
proportion to the distance travelled. 
The greatest loss occurs in the first 
few miles. Comfort too, affects the 
animals, and extremes of hot, or cold, 
increase the shrinkage. Badly crowded 
cars, or trucks, and rough runs with 
many stops, add to the weight loss. 
Condition of the animals too, must be 
considered, for tired, hungry, or 
thirsty animals are likely to show high 
shrinkage. 

The kind of feed the animals 
have been getting has a bearing, 
too, and animals that have had large 
quantities of hay or silage will usually 
lose more weight than those that have 
been on a full feed of grain. Laxative 
feeds result in a high shrinkage. The 
class of animal is important, too: thin 
two-year-old feeder steers will shrink 
more than fat cattle of the same age. 
Long three-year-old steers off grass 
will shrink less than long yearlings off 
grass, while there is little difference in 
the shrinkage of heifers and steers of 
the same age. Fat lambs will shrink 
less than feeder lambs, while hogs 
usually shrink less than other farm 
animals. V 


Ship Those Hogs 
In Time 

W HEN market hogs are carried past 
a weight of 210 pounds, feed 
costs go up and lower grades are re¬ 
ceived for the carcasses. The Univer¬ 
sity of Alberta, in 1953, found a large 
reduction in profit over feed costs 
occurring in pigs sent to market be¬ 
tween 220 to 230 pounds. At the low 
prices prevailing when the work was 
done, the heavier hogs returned $1.39 
less per 100 pounds liveweight, than 
those shipped while still under 210 
pounds. 

The University says- this represents 
the actual loss that a feeder takes if 
he carries hogs past 210 pounds. Em¬ 
phasizing this point, A. J. Charnetski, 
livestock supervisor for Alberta, says 
that the greatest problem with hogs is 
not in the types that are available, but 
in the weights at which they are sent 
to market. He estimates that in his 
province, if producers sent their hogs 
to market at 190-200 pounds, they 
could increase the Grade A’s by over 
ten per cent, and receive large net in¬ 
creases from their hog enterprises. This 
is especially true with the larger dis¬ 
counts on off-grades, which became 
effective recently. 

Mr. Charnetski says that if producers 
have the wrong breeding stock to get 
a high proportion of Grade A carcas¬ 
ses, that can be easily remedied by 
purchasing top quality Yorkshire boars 
and gilts. V 


PAINTING? 

ZPRESEP# 

in 1 operation 






WITH 



All woodwork exposed to mois¬ 
ture needs "PENTOX" time 
proven protection. “PENTOX" 
before painting bare wood 
prevents ROT and TERMITE 
DAMAGE, affords maximum 
protection against moisture 
damage. Protects doors, sash, 
porches, garden furniture . . . 
makes them last 3 to 5 times 
longer. 

Made in Canada—available where¬ 
ver paint or lumber is sold. 
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LOWEST COST 

FROM COAST TO COAST 


Government of the Province of 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Department of Municipal Affairs 

Local Improvement Districts Branch 

NOTICE UNDER THE LOCAL IM¬ 
PROVEMENT DISTRICTS ACT, 
R.S.S. 1953 

Notice is hereby given that if all arrears 
of taxes imposed prior to the first day of 
January in respect to any parcel of land 
situated within Local Improvement Districts 
Nos. 920, 923, 926, 929, 932, 938, 944, 959, 
974, 980, 983, 989, are not paid on or 
before the Twenty-eighth day of October 
next, such land will be dealt with under 
the provisions of Sections 71 to 79 of the 
Local Improvement Districts Act, R.S.S. 
1953, with a view to obtaining title in the 
name of Her Majesty in respect to such 
parcel. 

Dated this Fifth day of August, 1954. 

john McIntosh 

Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs. 



Use It year-round for killing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene. No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand-operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 559 South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
ON DISPLAY AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS 











TJinV7T|7 SIDNEY ROOFING & PAPER CO. LTD., 
S. JtVFj Granville Island, Vancouver, B.C. 

Please send me your free "Farmer's Handbook on Roofing" 

NAME____ L ___ 

ADDRESS___ 


Killing Couch 
In the Fall 


Fields that are infested with couch grass should be one-wayed 
this fall, in preparation for a concentrated attack next spring 


K ILLS of couch grass are better 
in fields where cultivation is 
started in the fall, than where the first 
operation is postponed until spring. 
A. C. Carder, agronomist, Experimen¬ 
tal Station; Beaverlodge, Alberta, sug¬ 
gests that exposure of the roots to 
frost, wind and sun during the late 
fall, winter and early spring, hastens 
their deterioration and paves the way 
for better control. 

The one-way disk gave better con¬ 
trol at Beaverlodge than was gained 
with other implements. The combined 
use of the cultivator and the wire 
weeder was effective, but the periodic 
plugging of these implements swung 
the balance in favor of the one-way. 

For severe couch grass infestation 
the recommended practice is to culti¬ 
vate with the one-way just before 
freeze-up, overlapping half the pre¬ 
vious stroke each round. Working at 
a depth of four or five inches brings 
the roots to the surface. 

Immediately after seeding in the 
spring the one-way should be used. 
This first operation should certainly 
not be delayed beyond the beginning 
of June, and use of the one-way 
should be continued until freeze-up, 
repeating every time the couch grass 
shows more than, an inch or two of 
growth. Nine or ten operations may 
be necessary. 

After the first three operations—one 
in the fall and two in the ’ spring- 
single rather than double one-waying 
is advised. This reduces pulverization 
of the soil. 

Sodium acetate and TCA have been 
found useful for the control of couch 
in the early stages. Mr. Carder ad¬ 
vises that cultivation still offers the 
only practical control on a farm where 
the infestation is very severe. V 

Seed Forage 
In the Fall 

ORAGE seed planted after October 
15 will not germinate until next 
spring, and the germination at that 


time will begin before field work is 
possible. The Experimental Station, 
Swift Current, Saskatchewan, reports 
that they have had more success from 
the fall planting of forage crops on 
stubble land or fields covered with 
annual weeds, than with similar fields 
seeded in the spring. 

Fall seeding on summerfallow is 
much less advisable. Erosion or soil 
crusting frequently causes a poor 
stand. 

The Plant Industry Branch, Sas¬ 
katchewan Department of Agriculture, 
says that late fall seeding, properly 
done, will result in good stands nine 
times out of ten, if grasshoppers do 
not infest the fields being seeded. R. 
E. McKenzie, director of the Branch, 
advises that no seed-bed preparation is 
necessary. Clean stubble is the best 
seed-bed, and weedy cover is satisfac¬ 
tory; neither need be worked. Stubble 
and weeds hold snow, which provides 
additional needed spring moisture. 

Seed planted before mid-October 
may sprout and winterkill. Seeding 
should not begin before this date, but 
can be continued until the ground is 
frozen too hard for the drill to pene¬ 
trate. V 

V 

Brome Grass 
Yields Improved 

I N many parts of western Canada 
the yield of seed and hay on brome 
fields will fall off very seriously, four 
to six years after the fields are planted. 
This is a result of a sod-bound condi¬ 
tion. resulting from the rapid multipli¬ 
cation of the creeping root stalks. 

In an effort to correct this condition 
the Experimental Station, Scott, Sas¬ 
katchewan, attempted to improve 
yields on old brome stands. They ap¬ 
plied ammonium phosphate (16-20-0) 
and ammonium sulphate (20-0-0) on 
different plots at rates of 50 and 100 
pounds per acre. On another plot they 
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With good weather , this year's harvest will soon be off • 


FIELD 


GET MORE 


FOR YOUR 
ROOFING 
DOLLAR! 


Choose the roof that’s 
built for Western Canada! 

Mr. Farmer: Roof maintenance is just as much an annual operating cost as 
fertilizer or wages. Are you aware that by observing a few simple rules, you 
can cut roofing costs to a minimum and be dollars ahead every year? 

1. CHOOSE GOOD QUALITY ROOFING 

Most roofings look alike, but what a difference in quality! All Duroid 
roofings are built from felt base up to take terrific punishment in the 
worst Western Canadian weather. Both the felt base and the asphalt 
were developed specifically for roofing purposes—giving Duroid roofing 
extra body, extra strength and extra years of weathering life. 

2. APPLY ROOFING CORRECTLY 

The best roofing, incorrectly applied, will fail to give good service. To 
help you get the most from your roofing dollar, we have produced "The 
Farmer's Handbook on Roofing"—a 16-page booklet with step-by-step 
instructions for applying all types of roof and a selection chart showing 
the right type of roof for each job. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 


Duroi D 

ASPHALT ROOFING 
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If you need a new tractor on your farm, 
but haven’t the ready cash to buy one ... 
FIL may be the answer to your need. 




A B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put 
you at the wheel of the latest model 
very quickly. And there’s nothing that 
saves money, time and work on a farm quite 
so much as a modern tractor. 

If your proposition is sound, you can 
get a B of M Farm Improvement Loan for 
any type of equipment you need on your 
farm. Why not talk to your nearest B of M 
manager? He’ll gladly show you how a 
Farm Improvement Loan 
can help you in your 
operations ... and how 
little it costs. 


FIL — fhe fixer... 

his full name is 
Farm Improve¬ 
ment Loan. Give 
him a chance to 
help fix up your 
farm . . . he’s eco¬ 
nomical, conven¬ 
ient, versatile. He 
can do almost 
anything in mak¬ 
ing your farm a 
better farm. 


TO 2 HIltlOM CAHADIANT 

nffii 

Bank of Montreal 

(tyutacCd4 'JviAt 

WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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applied 12 tons per acre of well-rotted 
manure. Other fields they one-way 
disked at two inches and plowed to 
a depth of four inches, the plowed 
sod being worked down and seeded to 
oats at one bushel per acre. All treat¬ 
ments were made in the early spring, 
before the brome made any growth. 

Three years’ results showed no in¬ 
crease in hay or seed yields from the 
use of fertilizer or manure, without 
tillage. The shallow, one-way disking, 
alone, or in combination with a fer¬ 
tilizer, increased the average hay and 
seed yield by 30 per cent. The fields 
worked with a moldboard plow re¬ 
sulted in no yield the year the opera¬ 
tion was done, but doubled both hay 
and seed yield in each of the next two 
years. The oat crop largely compen¬ 
sated for the loss of the brome crop 
the year the plowing was done. 

Spring tillage of a sufficiently rigor¬ 
ous nature to thoroughly break up the 
root system, would appear to be the 
most effective method of restoring sod- 
bound brome fields. V 


Hay Lands Respond 
To Fertilizer 


T HE amount of grass secured from 
native pasture that has been 
grazed for many years, can decrease 
to a small proportion of its one-time 
production. U. J. Pittman, agronomist, 
Lethbridge Experimental Station, says 
that the yield can be substantially in¬ 
creased by heavy, early fall applica¬ 
tions of commercial fertilizer. 

Ammonium nitrate (33-0-0), am¬ 
monium sulphate (21-0-0) and am¬ 
monium phosphate (16-20-0), each 
applied as a top dressing at the rate 
of 200 to 300 pounds per acre in the 
Pincher Creek area of Alberta, more 
than tripled production the following 
grazing season. Earlier spring growth 
and a preference by the cattle for the 
fertilized areas was noted. 

Spring application of fertilizer has 
also been beneficial, but it is more 
difficult to find time to apply it in the 
spring. Hay meadows, however, can 
be profitably fertilized immediately 
after haying. 

Lacking a conventional broadcast 
fertilizer spreader, an old grain drill 
with the furrow openers taken off will 
apply fertilizer to pastures very satis¬ 
factorily. V 





Satisfactory work and delivery guaranteed. 

Ask for our NEW Folder showing how we can save 
money for you on your woollen needs. 
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BRANDON. MANITOBA 

Where Bigger and Better Blankets are Made 


Grows Rhizoma 
Successfully 

I SHOULD like to tell the readers of 
The Country Guide of my experi¬ 
ence with Rhizoma alfalfa. It was de¬ 
veloped as a creeping rooted variety, 
and I find that some of the plants do 
creep, but mostly they form into very 
large, healthy clumps, to heights of 
three or four feet, until the field is one 
large alfalfa field. 

I have 125 acres of it, and last year 
seeded another 60 acres, with good 
results. Very few farmers are success¬ 
ful at growing alfalfa, and they get 
discouraged and say it can’t be grown. 

I have read articles saying Rhizoma 
is not recommended for our areas. I 
can’t agree with the writers of such 
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This 70 acres of crop is a total loss due to wild oats. Walter Pawlson, Oak 
Bluff, Manitoba, took off a fairly clean crop of wheat last year, worked the 
field down, and seeded IV 2 bushels of Montcalm barley this spring. Wet 
weather and flooding retarded the barley, but not the wild oats, and in late 
July he decided to work the crop down. He will seed barley again next year. 
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After-Harvest 
Stubble Cultivation 


articles, for I have had such good suc¬ 
cess growing Rhizoma in poor, as well 
as good soil, that I strongly recommend 
this variety. 

I have some seeded with brome. This 
I cut for hay and use a roto-baler on it. 
I get round bales that keep well and 
are easily handled. The milk cows 
thrive on it. My milk supply kept even 
all winter, and the chickens relish the 
green leaves that are in the bales. 

Some say the seed won’t set, but I 
have had no trouble growing seed. I 
seeded four acres of good Rhizoma 


Stubble fields that are worked immediately after 
harvest frequently outyield those not touched 


S OUTHERN Alberta fields that have 
been bladed after the crop was 
taken off have been found to be freer 
from weeds and wheat stem sawfly, 
and have frequently produced heavier 
yields than those not worked. 

In an 11-year experiment, reported 
by H. Chester, Lethbridge Experi¬ 
mental Station, fields that were bladed 
produced an average yield of 14.7 
bushels per acre, where those basin 
listed produced 14.0 bushels, undis¬ 
turbed fields 13.6 bushels, and one- 
wayed fields 13.4 bushels per acr$. 

Fields bladed immediately after har¬ 
vest produced fewer weeds. Russian 
thistle was killed before seeds formed 
and the fall germination of many an¬ 
nuals was encouraged. When fields 
were worked in hot, dry weather, the 
drying action of hot winds killed many 
wheat stem sawfly larvae in the ex¬ 
posed stubble. Some reduction in grass¬ 
hoppers resulted from the exposing of 
eggs and breaking of egg pods. 

Claims have frequently been made 
that after-harvest cultivation conserves 
moisture. It was found at Lethbridge 
that, though there was a certain 
amount of truth in this statement, dif¬ 
ferences in the depth of moisture in 
the various treated fields were not out¬ 
standing. 


At the Dominion Reclamation 
Station, Melita, in the southwest 
corner of Manitoba, 12 years of work 
have, established that there is a con¬ 
sistent increase in yield on stubble 
land that is tilled in the autumn and 
followed by pre-seeding cultivation, as 
compared with spring cultivation only. 
This increase has amounted to an 
average of seven bushels of oats per 
acre. In 1953 the increase was 18 
bushels. Russian thistle, stinkweed, 
pigweed, ragweed, wild millet and 
volunteer grain infestations have been 
reduced by fall cultivation. 

It has been found that heavy trash 
can be handled with the one-way, but 
light stubble should be tilled with a 
stiff-shanked cultivator, or a blade 
weeder, as soon as possible after the 
crop is removed. Burning of stubble 
should not be practised; and spring 
applications of ammonium phosphate 
fertilizer, preferably 16-20-0, will help 
to offset the depression in yield caused 
by working in heavy crop residues. 

Immediate cultivation after taking 
off the crop may have to be modified 
in fields that are infested with wild 
oats. It is desirable that the wild oats 
should lie on the surface until the ker¬ 
nels are thoroughly dried, and this 
may necessitate postponing the culti¬ 
vation until later in the fall. V 


alfalfa and from it I have produced my 
own seed for the rest of the acres I 
have seeded, and have sold some seed 
to my neighbors. — Lars Hagenson, 
Edgerton, Alberta. 


Note: Rhizoma is fertilized in the 
same manner as other alfalfas, and 
those who have had no seed-set with 
Grimm, Ladak, or other varieties 
should not expect better fortune with 
Rhizoma. The roots do not creep in 
most parts of the prairies. Check with 
your agricultural representative before 
buying seed.—ed. V 
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Frigidaire's 
Food Freezer 


for the 



Nothing can match the wonderful convenience of a new 
Frigidaire Food Freezer right on the farm. It saves time, 
money and labour and you can enjoy favourite foods the 
year around because they retain their vitamins, food 
values, flavour and appearance. 


Frigidaire Food Freezers are built with freezing coils on 


all four sides and bottom and 
this, together with its leak- * 
proof lid and thick, well packed • 
and sealed insulation ensures • 
complete freezing protection. # 

The secret of its freezing efli- # 
ciency and low operating cost 
is Frigidaire’s famous Meter- 
Miser, a cold-maker mechanism # 
simple in design, sealed in steel # 
and oiled for life. It operates 
on a trickle of current and • 
never needs attention. • 


Holds 462 lbs. food 

Counter-balanced top 

Extra-thick insulation 

Sliding storage baskets 

Fast-freezing shelf 

Famous Meter-Miser 
mechanism 

Recessed interior light 

Target-light safety 
signal 

All-steel cabinet 
2 sizes available 


Next time you're in town, ask your Frigidaire dealer to 
show you this 13.2 cubic foot model and how easily it can 
be yours. Or, write for free literature to Frigidaire Prod¬ 
ucts of Canada, Limited, Scarborough (Toronto 13), Ont. 

Built and Backed by General Motors 


TULIP, DAFFODIL and HYACINTH BULBS 

NEW CANADA RED RHUBARB 

Hardy Fruit Trees, Trees, Shrubs of all Kinds 

PEONIES for Fall Planting 

In all the best varieties. 

We will be glad to send you our free fall catalogue. 

NAME__^_ 

A D D R ESS______ 

PATMORE NURSERIES LTD., Brandon, Man. 



Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees. Small Fruits. 
Ornamental and Shade Trees. Windbreaks. Conifers. 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 


SUCCESS 

Hydraulic scraper, 
four sizes. Wheel- 
changeable sides and 
rear. 

SUCCESS AUTOMATIC LAND 
LEVELLER CO. LTD. 

MEDICINE HAT. ALBERTA 
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I Guide Photo. 

What not to do: The evergreen at the right was planted much too close to the 
sidetvalk. Years later a new owner planted a Kosta blue spruce to replace it, 
and has tried to keep both as long as possible. Now the big one must go. 


Storing Fruits 
For Long Keeping 

Temperature, humidity and good ventilation are 
very important for prolonged storage of fruit 


T HE most important thing to re¬ 
member about the storage of either 
fruit or vegetables is that they are 
alive. It is more important, if any¬ 
thing, to remember this about fruit, 
than about vegetables, because most of 
the crops that are properly classed as 
vegetables are not ripened in storage. 
They are merely stored. Tree fruits, on 
the other hand, are harvested when 
they have reached a certain stage of 
maturity, but before they are ripe. 
Consequently, if they are to be kept for 
the longest practicable period, they 
must be given the proper conditions 
of temperature, humidity and ventila¬ 
tion. Of these three, perhaps tempera¬ 
ture is the most important. For long 
keeping, low temperatures retard the 
ripening of fruits. Studies in fruit 
storage have appeared to indicate that 
apples, for example, will ripen twice 
as fast at 40 degrees F. as they would 
at 32 degrees; twice as fast again at 
50 degrees F. as at 40 degrees; and 
again twice as fast at 65 degrees F. 
as at 50 degrees. Thus, an apple that 
would be fully ripened if held for a 
month at 65 degrees would, on this 
basis, take eight months to become 
equally ripe if it were stored at 32 
degrees—assuming, of course, that all 
other conditions were ideal. 

Humidity, however, is also very 
important, because without a high 
relative humidity in the atmosphere 
of the storage room (around 80 per 
cent), the skin of fruits tends to 
shrivel, because the fruit itself is start¬ 
ing to dry out. 

Ventilation is also important be¬ 
cause it helps to control both tempera¬ 
ture and humidity. This is especially 
true where there is no refrigeration in 
storage and fruit is stored in cellars, 
or is cooled only by the cool air. 
Letting outside air in, when the atmos¬ 
phere is humid, helps to raise the 
humidity of the storage. Likewise, 
an open door or window at night, 


when the nights are relatively cool, 
would keep the temperature down. 

Prompt cooling is important im¬ 
mediately after the fruit is harvested, 
and preferably before the fruit is taken 
into the actual storage room. If ice is 
available, a few chunks in the room 
where the fruit is precooled, not only 
absorb heat from the fruit as it melts, 
but also increase the humidity. V 

New Home 
Orchard Bulletin 

COMPREHENSIVE new bulletin 
for the prairie home gardener 
and orchardist is now available. It Has 
been prepared by Dr. W. R. Leslie, 
whose more than 30 years as superin¬ 
tendent of the Experimental Station at 
Morden, Manitoba, has given him an 
unrivalled opportunity to become fully 
familiar with all aspects of the develop¬ 
ment of fruit culture in all its aspects 
over the three prairie provinces. The 
new bulletin is entitled “The Prairie 
Home Orchard.” 

The publication covers all kinds of 
tree fruits suitable for growing on the 
prairies and discusses the prairie home 
fruit garden, from the selection of a 
site and a discussion of suitable soils, 
through the entire gamut of orchard 
operations to a discussion of prairie 
fruit zones, fruit improvement, exhibits 
and judging, and a monthly calendar 
of timely operations. In addition, the 
bulletin, is well illustrated with prac¬ 
tical drawings and photographs. 

Up to the present time Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture bulletins have 
been obtainable free of charge. Now, 
this new bulletin, along with numerous 
other bulletins, is obtainable only from 
the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, The cost 
of “The Prairie Home Orchard” is 25 
cents. In this change of policy Canada 
is following the long-established policy 
of the United States Government, 
which makes nearly all publications 
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available only through the Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, at stated 
prices. V 

Fruits 

At Lethbridge 

F OR the most part, horticulturists at 
the Lethbridge Experimental Sta¬ 
tion in Alberta have concluded that, 
except for a few crabapple varieties, 
tree fruits are not reliable enough in 
bearing to warrant commercial produc¬ 
tion. For the farm or home garden, or 
orchard, however, there are good, 
hardy, disease-resistant varieties which 
are worth growing for their contribu¬ 
tion to more gracious living. 

What is true of tree fruits is also 
more or less true of some of the small 
fruits. Gooseberries do not appear to 
be hardy enough for the area and 
eventually die out.' Only the rasp¬ 
berries and strawberries are really 
satisfactory and comparatively trouble- 
free. Under irrigation they have dis¬ 
tinct possibilities for commercial 
production. 

The Lethbridge area is, perhaps, one 
of the most difficult areas in the prairie 
provinces in which to grow fruits, espe¬ 
cially tree fruits, because of the preva¬ 
lence of chinook winds which give rise 
to very erratic winter conditions and 
great variations in temperature, result¬ 
ing in the death of many plants as well 
as the freezing of fruit buds following 
low temperatures in late February or 
March. V 

Spud 

News 

T HE Manitoba Department of Agri¬ 
culture this summer sent out a 
questionnaire to 144 Manitoba potato 
growers and received returns from 59, 
who planted 1,987 acres of potatoes 
this year, as compared with 1,852 
acres a year ago. N. Sandar, potato 
specialist for the Department, esti¬ 
mates the 1954 planted potato acreage* 
at 19,000 acres. 

Of the 59 growers from whom re¬ 
turns were received, 41 per cent had 
used the Pontiac variety this year 
while Netted Gem rated 11 per cent, 
Warba 10 per cent, Waseca 8 per cent 
and Red Warba 6.4 per cent. Manota, 
Col. Russet, Early Ohio and Kennebec, 
each rated between 2 and 5 per cent. 
Several other varieties, Bliss, Triumph, 
Canus, Irish Cobbler, Canso, Green 
Mountain, Keswick and a number of 
others rated 2 per cent or less of the 
choices. V 


Shrubs for 
Alkaline Soil 

A S a result of tests made at the 
Forest Nursery Station, Indian 
Head, Saskatchewan, Superintendent 
John Walker is able to recommend 
certain shrubs for planting in alkaline 
soils. It was concluded, however, that 
if, for example, a wind barrier is de¬ 
sired in locations where the soil con¬ 
tains more than a normal amount of 
salts, the most promising plants to se¬ 
lect would appear to be the Siberian 
salt tree, the common seabuckthorn, 
silver buffalo berry, and Russian olive. 

The Chinese elm, the mountain ash, 
and the Villosa lilacs suffered a higher 
degree of mortality during the 
period. V 
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SAVE TIME. MONEY, MANPOWER 
ALLYEAR'ROUNDwithEARMHAIID 



Unequalled — The Farmhand Hi-Lift 
Loader is unmatched for load-carrying 
capacity, durability or year-round use. 
Attachments fit on quickly and securely 
with only two pins. You’ll handle stooks 
faster than a three-man crew. It’s your 
best machinery buy! 




Faster Pick-Up 
Less Manpower 

You can sweep stook rows 
at high speed with a 
Farmhand Hi-Lift Loader 
and Hay Basket attach¬ 
ment. You can handle a 
third of a rackful at a 
time. Theri direct to the 
thresher. You can finish 
your crop faster than a 
crew of men. Pay for your 
Farmhand with what you 
save in time and labor 
costs. Your Farmhand is 
the most versatile piece of equipment you can own. A "tool of 
a 1,000 uses" that can work all year round for you. 



armhand 

FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDUNG! 


Low Clearance—Rugged — The Uni¬ 
versal Loader for both wide front and row 
crop tractors is a rugged machine that will 
pay its way on 100 jobs. Has 2,500-lb. lift 
and 3,000-lb. breakaway capacity. Haybasket 
attachment and hydraulic pitch control makes 
stook handling a one-man operation. 


SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, 

1238 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Eastern Oft ice: 7 Highborne Rd., Toronto. 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 

[ | FARMHAND LOADER [ ] GEOROE WHITE 

AND ATTACHMENTS ENSILAGE CUTTER 

[ ] 4-6 TON POWER BOXES 

NAME___ 


ADDRESS- 
TOWN_ 


. PROV. 


A Division of Superior Separator Co. of Canada Ltd. 


CG-0-54 


Spreads Manure —Spreads manure when you want it, how you want it, and 
where you want it. Farmhand's versatile 4 and 6-ton Power Boxes are four 
machines in one. Unload automatically from PTO for spreading . . . bulk hauling 

. . . forage handling and feeding. Saves 
labor and costly man-hours on a hundred 
different hauling and unloading jobs. 


More Tons, Faster —• You'll process 
more tons of silage faster and with less 
power with the George White Ensilage 
Cutter. Slow speed operation — 450-650 
r.p.m. and four-knife construction. Includ¬ 
ing extra set of (4) knives on steel wheels 
S680.00 f.o.b. Winnipeg. Rubber $38.00 
extra. 
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"Some farmers keep changing 
from one make to another • 
but my bank book shows how it’s 
paid me to stay with Cockshutt” 


WHEN YOU OWN A .. • 


&aesmr 

YOU KNOW YOU OWN THE BEST! 

PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 115 YEARS 


CLIP AND MAIL FOR FREE COPIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 

■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

Dept. T41 

COCKSHUTT FARM EQUIPMENT LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

Please send literature checked below 

0 Tractors 
f~1 Tractor Mounted 
Equipment 
I I Combines 
[~1 Forage Harvesters 
Q Crop Blowers 


f~~l Cultivators 
0 Disc Harrows 
I I Grain Drills 
0 Moldboard Plows 
0 Disc Plows 
0 Manure Spreoders 


0 Fertilizer Spreaders 
O Deep Tillage Tools 
0 Mowers 

0 Side Delivery Rakes 
0 Swathers 
0 Planters 
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Broad Breasted Bronze turkeys on the farm of Mr. F. Smith, Mortlach, Sask. 


Keep the 
Pens Dry 

HE Experimental Station at Kapus- 
kasing says that as the weather 
becomes colder, litter in many poultry 
houses will begin to take on more 
moisture, with the accompanying in¬ 
convenience of soiled eggs and sus¬ 
ceptibility to disease. 

To prevent this, provide the pens 
with adequate ventilation, and don’t 
overcrowd the hens. Birds of heavy 
breeds require four square feet of floor 
space, while for light breeds three 
square feet is enough. Moisture from 
the pen must be drawn off by ven¬ 
tilation; and houses with well-insulated 
walls are much easier to ventilate than 
those with cold walls. 

Insulation eliminates cold surfaces 
where moisture can condense and 
cause heat loss. Enough air must be 
moved through the pen to keep the 
litter dry, and this can be attained 
with an elaborate system of ventilators, 
or simply by opening and closing 
windows. 

Build-up of the litter can be started 
when the pullets first enter the laying 
pens. One or two inches of fine mate¬ 
rial such as shavings, dry sawdust, or 
straw that will break up easily, will 
do. Then, as it loses its bulk, more can 
be added and a layer of six to eight 
inches deep of finely pulverized litter 
will be accumulated by mid-winter. 

Hydrated lime added to the litter 
at the rate of 25 pounds per 100 
square feet of floor space, and raked 
into the surface layer, will help to 
keep it dry during the cold months, 
and also will help to disinfect against 
coccidia, parasite eggs and other dis¬ 
ease germs. The litter should be stirred 
frequently, and the damp material 
around the water containers removed, 
but the foundation should be left in¬ 
tact for insulation. V 

Eliminating 

Roosts 

S OME poultrymen have eliminated 
roosts from their laying houses to 
allow more space for other equipment. 
To check on the advisability of this 
practice, the Indian Head Experi¬ 
mental Farm carried out demonstra¬ 


tions to see what effect the absence of 
roosts has on the performance of lay¬ 
ing birds. 

It was found that the pens became 
considerably damper than pens with 
roosts, and the litter had more tend¬ 
ency to cake, even though it was 
turned frequently and lime added. 
Also, there was a higher mortality in 
pens that were damp. In pens without 
roosts where the litter was changed at 
intervals, results were satisfactory. The 
farm concludes that laying birds can 
be maintained without roosts as long 
as the litter can be kept reasonably 
dry. 

Poultrymen with wide pens which 
require a wider roosting area and re¬ 
duce the amount of floor space avail¬ 
able for other equipment, sometimes 
dispense with roosts. Elevated drop¬ 
pings pits or boards which make the 
whole floor area available for the birds 
can be used too, but the area under 
the roosts could not be used for 
feeders. V 

All-Mash Feeding 
Of Hens 

OST laying hens have been fed 
laying mash and whole grain in 
approximately equal proportions, but 
now there is much interest in all-mash 
feeding of layers. Using this system, 
all the grain is ground and included 
in the mash, and no whole grain is fed 
separately. Although this involves the 
extra cost of grinding all of the feed, 
it is said to be more than offset by 
the saving of labor. 

The development of high energy 
mashes has made it possible to main¬ 
tain adequate energy intake in cold 
weather without whole grain feeding. 
If the all-mash ration is properly pre¬ 
pared, it has been found possible to 
maintain satisfactory litter condition 
without feeding whole grain. 

This system not only saves labor, 
but assures a balanced diet for every 
hen, for some hens eat too much whole 
grain when given an opportunity. 
However, the advantage still posses¬ 
sed by the mash-and-grain system is 
the greater ease with which home¬ 
grown grain can be used—an im¬ 
portant factor on farms which produce 
all the grain needed for the flock. V 
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Here are two of the most popular members of the famous family of B.P. 
“Armourized” Insul-Ated Sidings—the sidings that most Canadians want 
for home building or remodelling. 

B.P. INSUL-BRIC is truly lovely. It’s available in a wide range of brick 
colours with deep black iportar lines, or with the exclusive NU-LINE 
feature — an extra shadow line that gives a three-dimensional effect. 

B.P. INSUL-TEX has the unique “Weathertex” finish and faithfully 
simulates the appearance and soft, appealing colouring of coarse grained 
shingles. 

Both look wonderful alone, together, or in combination with other B.P. 
Sidings — and both have all the famed B.P. Insul-Ated Siding features. 
They’re weatherproof, fire-resistant and amazingly economical. Purchase 
price and application cost are low and they need no separate insulating 
sheathing board underneath . .. they never need painting, look lovely for 
years without repairs — so you save upkeep dollars .. . and they have the 
same insulating value as 8 inches of brick, so you enjoy healthy fuel savings. 

Ask your B.P. Dealer about these grand sidings fop 
homes and other farm buildings, or get full informal 
tion by writing P.O. Box 6063, Montreal, or P.O. 
Box 99, Winnipeg. 
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BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Makers of famous B.P. Asphalt Shingles and B.P. Flortile 
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TORQUE 


Also W6-TA Diesel 


Boost Pull-Power 


Change Tractor Speed 


Stop or Start 


PTO Machines 


—ON THE GO 


BUILT-IN ABILITY to exercise its horsepower with almost 
horse sense—to adjust its pull-power to the load on the go, at 
the operator’s discretion—without him touching throttle, clutch 
or gearshift, makes the McCormick Super W6-TA (and Super 
W6-TA Diesel) the most discussed general purpose tractor in 
your community. Your IH Dealer will be pleased to discuss 
it with you. 



McCORMICK 

SUPER WD-9 

Here's that BIG power you’ve 
wished you had. 58 drawbar 
horsepower, with double-disk 
brakes, hydraulic implement con¬ 
trol, and easiest big-tractor han¬ 
dling you've ever known! 


McCORMICK 

NO. 10 HEAVY-DUTY 

CULTIVATOR 

As every farmer knows, deep til¬ 
lage pays off big—and the cul¬ 
tivator for the |ob is the new 
McCormick No. 10 Heavy-Duty— 
in a wide variety of widths. 
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Don’t bruise livestock going to market, said the Boissevain 4-H Club with 
this exhibit at the Brandon Summer Exhibition. The exhibit won first 
prize, and club members Grant McCausland and Bob Wright took it to the 
inter-province competition at the Regina Exhibition where it placed second. 

There they spent the week living with boys from the other provinces. 


Now It’s 
Electrical Clubs 

As electric power takes on greater impor¬ 


tance 

I N 1951, a boys’ group known as the 
Trail Rangers at Carmen United 
Church, Chilliwack, B.C., decided they 
wanted to do something more than 
hold their regular meetings. So they 
formed a 4-H club, and their sub¬ 
sequent program has been described 
by Barbara Andrews for readers of 
The Country Guide. 

On one of their first evenings, they 
joined with their parents and friends 
to watch films provided by B.C. Elec¬ 
tric Company. It gave them the idea of 
studying more about electricity, and 
the group became an electrical club. 
Now, after completing a series of dif¬ 
ferent projects designed to demon¬ 
strate the value of electricity and how 
to handle it safely, they are in a much 
better position to make it work for 
them. A local electrician, Fred Phil¬ 
lips, was one of those who came to 
the meetings to teach the group. He 
showed them such tricks as splicing 
wires, soldering, and making a three- 
way switch. He and other electricians 
supplied material so they could try it 
themselves. They were shown how to 
wind a motor, and the demonstration 
was followed by a film on the same 
subject. To give more interest and 
variety to the club program, and pro¬ 
vide a better understanding of the 
power with which they worked, field 
trips included a visit to the Ruskin 
Dam on the north side of the Fraser 
River, near Mission. 

Already many of the members have 
learned the correct and safe way to 
handle and fix appliances around the 
home. Some have worked out schemes 
of their own to make lamps, or toy 
electric motors that really work. And 
this year, three projects are lined up 
for the Chilliwack Fair. Splicing and 
connections are included, as are hand¬ 
made electric motors, generators, tele¬ 
graph sets, or similar pieces of equip¬ 
ment, and finally, the winding and 
assembling of factory-made motors. 
This year’s executive has Bill Wiffen 
as president, Sandy Demerse as vice- 


clubs are beginning to study its uses 

president, Jerry Pirie as secretary, and 
Harold Bell as treasurer. Club leader 
is Wes. Bailey. 

Meanwhile, across the country, in 
Ontario, the rural electrification club 
idea has been tried and with such 
success, says agricultural representative 
A. G. Skinner, that 21 members car¬ 
ried their projects through to comple¬ 
tion with an exhibit on Achievement 
Day. The exhibits included compari¬ 
sons of transmission lines, various 
motors, a demonstration of the use of 
heat lamps, and of hay-drying equip¬ 
ment. All of these were possible only 
because the members had learned the 
principles of rural electrification, and 
how to use equipment available. 

Again, much of the assistance 
with club work came from the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission. The mem¬ 
bers visited the huge new Niagara 
Power Development, the source of 
their power, and traced the power 
through the high tension lines to 
the main substation, through to other 
substations in the farm area, and right 
to the farm. Safety in handling elec¬ 
tricity was emphasized, lectures and 
demonstrations were given on the use 
of motors, and, finally, the group 
visited a farm to see at first hand the 
electrical layout using a central dis¬ 
tributing point from which the farm 
buildings were serviced. V 

Fewer 

University Graduates 

IGURES released by the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor indicate that the 
number of students graduating from 
agricultural colleges is lower in 1954 
than in any of the past five years. It 
is expected that the number gradu¬ 
ating in the years 1954 to 1957 will 
remain at about this year’s level, and 
the low point in the number of gradu¬ 
ates is attributed mostly to the low 
birth rate during the depression years. 
The low point in enrolment has prob¬ 
ably been reached, says the report. V 































Letter 

From Rome 


by JOHN ANDERSON 

Food, People and Prices. In an¬ 
nouncing the publication of its annual 
report on “The State of Food and 
Agriculture,” the U.N. Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organization says that for the 
second year in succession, world food 
production has risen faster than popu¬ 
lation has increased. The actual rise 
in production was greatest in Western 
Europe and the Near East. As for 
prices, the report says that while 
prices have fallen in North America, 
prices in Western Europe have re¬ 
mained stable, and in some countries 
elsewhere have increased. Consumer 
prices generally have not dropped any¬ 
thing like as much as farm or whole¬ 
sale prices. V 

Cheaper to Co-operate. The $90,000 
now spent in a year by a representa¬ 
tive committee of six Central American 
countries does more toward prevent¬ 
ing crop losses from locust swarms, 
than did the more than $500,000 pre¬ 
viously spent each year by the same 
countries acting independently. This 
information, coming from F.A.O., 
shows that the co-operation between 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Mexico and Nicaragua, in 
locust-control measures, is proving 
effective. The co-operation dates from 
1949, when a formal agreement was 
signed. Technical assistance is pro¬ 
vided by F.A.O. experts, whose loca¬ 
tion of the main locust breeding areas 
has been an important factor in the 
battle. V 

Hunger Breeds Hunger. Writing on 
food and farmers’ productivity re¬ 
cently, Josue de Castro, chairman of 
the F.A.O. Council, stated that even 
back in 1935, the productivity of the 
average Chinese farmer was no more 
than one-thirteenth of that of his 


“ Let’s go, Al. We’ll look for my glasses 
tomorrow 

American counterpart. The cause of 
the Chinaman’s backwardness, Pro¬ 
fessor de Castro explains, was hunger 
—chronic hunger—leading to lack of 
energy and consequent incapacity for 
work. V 

First European Foot - and - Mouth 
Commission. From 1950 to 1953, $600 
million of damage was suffered by the 
European livestock and animal pro¬ 
ducts industries as a result of foot- 
and-mouth disease, but disagreement 
as to most suitable preventive methods 
has contributed to delay in the forma¬ 
tion of an effective F.A.O. commission 
to fight the disease on an international 
co-operative basis. It was two years 
ago when the setting up of the com¬ 
mission was first considered, but only 
just now has the first meeting actually 
taken place. Even then only six na- 
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PLEIHvV/C ... THE SUB TILLER PLOW 

WITH ALL THE WANTED FEATURES 




Wi 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


'flie New 
1954-55 


HUNTERS and 
j R AP P E R S GUIDE 

To Canada's Lowest Prices 


OVER 300 DETAILED 
IllUSTR ATIONS 


SYDNEY I. ROBINSON FtJR CO, 

Hunters' and Trappers' Supply Division 


6" Slim Taper or 
7" Extra Slim Taper 


6" Slim Taper or 
7" Extra Slim Taper 


★ Exclusive trip action, mechanical lift enables the plow to 
be raised or lowered instantly —from the tractor seat. 

★ Exclusive spring and shank arrangement gives fast, 
trouble-free clearance of obstacles. 

★ Exclusive 10" spacing means more shanks per foot than 
any other plow . . . results in more complete breakage 
of hardpan and lighter draft. 

★ Exclusive 6 ft. deep welded frame for maximum trash 
clearance. 

These are just a few of the many features which have 
made Glencoe plows so popular with Western Farmers. 

Write for tree tolder and name of your nearest dealer. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Midtown Farm Equipment Ltd., MANITOBA: Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., 
120 Avenue A North, Saskatoon Sutherland Ave. and Kino. Winnipeg 

Farm Equipment Distributors Ltd., ALBERTA: Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Lome St. and 7th Ave., Regina 7th Ave. and 6th St. E.. Calgary 


6" Slim Taper or 
6" Extra Slim Taper 


6" Slim Taper or b‘ 
Extra Slim Taper 
or 8" Double Extra 
Slim Taper 


A" Extra Slim Taper 
or 7" Double Extra 
Slim Taper 


5" Extra Slim Taper 
or 6" Double Extra 
Slim Taper 


Your saws stay sharper, your 
files last longer when you 
use the files recommended 
in the chart above. Just 
be sure they’re fast-cutting 
Black Diamonds! They 
more than repay you in 
service and satisfaction. 

Write for free book, 

"FILES FOR THE FARM" 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Beatty Pumps are DEPENDABLE. They keep 
their lifting power and pressure UP, better than 
others. The reason? They are direct drive, 
without any breaking, slipping belt. The bed 
plate is all in one piece. They have tapered 
roller bearings, bronze bushings, etc., where 
others do not have them. 




GENERAL ELECTRIC 

PLASTIC PIPE SAVES 
INSTALLATION COSTS 


Plastic Pipe may be used for suction or 
discharge lines. If neither rusts nor corrodes. 
Does nof clog up with scale. Does not burst 
with freezing, so can be laid in shallow 
trenches. EASY TO INSTALL. Is only one 
eighth the weight of steel. Comes in long 
lengths, coiled. Very few joints — no plumb* 
ing tools needed. 


I Pocked full of tremendous 
savings on our complete line of 
tegfigm »&fjl rifles, shotguns, scopes, sights, 
relooding tools, accessories ond 
■■■■■■■■ trapping supplies. Remington. 
Winchester, Savage, Stevens, Marlin, B.S.A., 
Mossberg, Weaver ond oil other fine gun ond 
occessory monufocturers. 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED BOX 328 i Fergus, Ont. 
Please send me FREE, following booklets: 

0 Deep Well Pump 0 Shallow Well Pump 0 Plastic Pipe 


MAIL 
COUPON 


Your Name 
Post Office. 


Canadian Distributors for 


Write for NEW FREE Catalogue to: Dept. K, 


Concession or Range 


Town or Village nearest you 



























Some Helps 
For September 


Straightening Crooked Boards. I 

straighten boards with crooked edges 


by tacking a straight board to the top 


of the crooked 
one, so that the 
straight board 
bears against the 
rip fence. I ad- 


NAIL STRAIGHT EDGE TO 
ROUGH BOARD 



just the straight board to remove the 


minimum required to straighten the 
edge of the crooked board. When one 


edge is straightened, ordinary cutting 
in the saw will straighten the other. 
I keep a %-inch by 4-inch board 7 
feet long around the shop for this and 
other uses.—O.T., Man. V 


Grain Sack Sampler. Made out of 


Vi-inch copper tubing, this device 
enables the taking of samples of seed 



GRAIN CAUGHT IN 
HOLE WHEN TUBE 
PUSHED INTO > 
SACK >2 


^ 'A INCH 
COPPER TUBE 


HARDWOOD POINT 


without opening 
the sacks. The 
opening in the 
tube should be 
about one inch 
long, and the 


point is made out of hardwood. In 


use, hold the opening upward and 


force the point through the side of 
the sack, and withdraw.—H.E.F. V 



Emergency Match Box. A discarded 
flashlight makes a handy and safe 
match box. Sim¬ 
ply remove the 
batteries and fill 
the case with 
matches. If the 
top is taken off 
and a piece of sandpaper screwed in 
on top of the glass a handy place is 
provided for striking matches.— 
O.I.T. V 


KEEP 

MATCHES IN OLD 
FLASHLIGHT 


Holds Sign To Post. To hold “No 
piece oftibe nailed to back Hunting” signs, 

0F when I wanted to 

post my land, I 
| nailed sections of 

[hunting an old tire to the 

^fF=--| back of the 

boards. I can slip 
*|f| these over fence 

posts, and at the close of the hunting 
season they can be taken down in a 
few minutes.—D.I.W. V 


Axe-Handle Guard. It is easy to 
scar an axe handle when you are split¬ 
ting wood, if you 
do not hit the 
block squarely. 

To prevent this I 
taped the five 
inches of the 
handle nearest 
the head with three layers of tape, 
doubled a piece of heavy galvanized 
metal the width of the tape, drilled 
two holes at the 
top, as shown, 
and clamped it all 
with two stove 
bolts. An alterna¬ 
tive method is to 
cut a piece of 
rubber from an old tire to fit under 
the handle and hold it in place with 
a pair of slim screws.—F.I.T. V 


tape handle- 

clamp METAL WITH 
\ STOVE BOLTS 


SCREW RUBBER 
BLOCK TO HANDLE 



A round-up of ideas to make work¬ 
bench chores easier or more efficient 


Safe Granary Moving. There is 
nothing easier to do than to damage 
floor joists when hauling portable 
granaries over a 
stubble field. I 
fastened two long 
poplar poles (four 
by six’s would do) 
to an axle be¬ 
tween two wheels, 
and to move a 
granary I jack it 
and work the poles right under, so the 
granary pulls light and is clear of 
obstructions.—B.C.G., Alta. V 

Easier Alignment. It is sometimes 
difficult to align gears, sprockets or 
pulleys of different widths. A simple 


JACK UP ENO OF 
\lBUILDING • SLIDE 
V) SKIDS UNOER 


method is to align one side with the 
aid of a piece of string, as shown in 
the illustration, and mark the position 
on the shaft of the smaller object; 
next subtract the width of the smaller 
object, in inches, from the width of the 
larger, and divide the difference by 
two. This is the distance to move the 
smaller object from the mark that was 
made on the shaft.—W.F.S. V 


Safer Kindling. If you must use 
kerosene for starting a fire, a safer 
way than apply¬ 
ing it straight is 
to fill a gallon 
pail with a tight 
lid, full of saw¬ 
dust or shavings, 
and pour on kero¬ 
sene until it is 
well soaked. When building a fire, 
put a little of it under the wood, see 
that the pail is closed, and touch a 
match to the kindling.—H.I.C. V 

Fast Drying With Warm Air. A 

variety of articles can be dr ied quickly 
by connecting the 
suction hose to 
the discharge end 
of ‘ a tank - type 
vacuum cleaner. 
By thrusting the 
flexible hose into 
the part . to be 
dried a large 
volume of warm air will be forced 
over the damp parts. This method can 
be used to advantage around the 
home for drying footwear, mitts, and 
other things.—O.T., Man. V 

Tack Tray. I took a 2 x 8-inch plank 
16 inches long and nailed six sardine 


TIGHT LID 


DISCHAR6E END OF 
TANK CLEANER^ 


WARM AIR 

DRIES 

BOOT 


SARDINE CANS MAKE GOOD ASSORTMENT 
r.ONTAINER 


16" LONG 


cans onto it. It makes a handy con¬ 
tainer for washers, canvas tacks and 
the like. A handle could be put on. 
—E.L., Alta. V 




"To fetch a pa.il of water" 


Modem Jacks and Jills simply turn a tap for all the water 
they want. Many such conveniences are made possible 
because people have Imperial Bank Savings Accounts. 
The money enables Imperial to provide financial assistance 
to supply the things you want, and at the same time, this 
money accumulates interest for you. Come in today and 
open a Savings Account at Imperial Bank of Canada. 


IMPERIAL 

“Ute tonic Hud Smice Imdt" 
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414* 


Protect your farm 



Model 305CK 
3,500 watts 


A size and model 
for every need! 

Model 5CW Jig 

5,000 watts A.C. 
Two-cylinder, 
gasoline engine. 1R§ 


INSTALL an Onan Emergency Electric 
Plant and quit worrying about 
storms, floods, fires or breakdowns 
cutting highline power to your farm. 
When power fails, the Onan plant 
takes over and feeds regular “high- 
line” power to all essential electrical 
equipment . . . milking machine, 
cooler, oil burner, brooder, water 
pump, lights and appliances. 

NOW . . . before power failure 
strikes, is the time to install Onan 
Emergency Electric power. Send 
for folder describing Onan plants 
and generators. 


Model 10EL 

10,000 watts A.C. 
Water-cooled, 


Tractor-Drive 

Generators 

3,000, 4,000, 
7,000 and 
10,000 watts. 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT CANADA 



Write for Standby Power Folder 

2 D. W. ONAN & SONS INC 


2474 UNIVERSITY AVE. S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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In city or hamlet, a friendly welcome awaits the visitor in all parts of Britain. Just a few miles 
out of Edinburgh, is the delightful, old-world village of Cramond, pictured above. 


This year-dome to Britain! 

mi sfjfjfvidTo/ 

Have you ever longed to make a trip to the 
Old Country ? To see relations and friends . . . 
to see how the British farm . . . and to study 
British farming methods ? You can afford to — 
for a round trip, including transportation and 
allowing you ten days in historic Britain, can 
be surprisingly inexpensive. Plan your trip now, 
with the help of your travel agent —or write for 
literature and all information about England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, to: 
The British Travel Association, (Dept. C.G/8) 
90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 


A ROUND TRIP WITH 
10 DAYS IN BRITAIN 
CAN COST AS LITTLE AS 

BY BY 

SURFACE AIR 

(Tourist) (Tourist) 

$380 from MONTREAL $485 
400 from TORONTO 525 
420 from HALIFAX 470 
465 from WINNIPEG 635 
480 from REGINA 665 
505 from CALGARY 720 
505 from EDMONTON 720 
530 from VANCOUVER 745 
Prices include transportation 
at Off-season rates ** 



THE BATTERY THAT 
OUTLASTED 3 CARS* 

Bxide ot sTW* r 

Exceeds brutal overcharge standard tests of the 
S.A.E. by more than three times . .. and overcharging 
is the BIGGEST cause of battery failure! 

★ One Exide ULTRA START battery gave uninterrupted service for 170,875 
miles in three successive police cars and without even a recharge! Others 
have been on the go for 90,000 . 100,000 . . . 120,000 miles. ULTRA 

START will give you the low cost, powerful, trouble-free performance that 
you want, too. Install an ULTRA START in your car, truck, tractor or self- 
propelled combine. And remember, the Exide guarantee is backed by 66 
years of business integrity! Exide Batteries of Canada Limited, Toronto. 

When It’s An Exibe You Start 


IQQJ0-- 

A Look 
Ahead 

Items that offer proof of the many approaches 
being made in the field of farm science 


The tips of roots were formerly 
thought to absorb mineral nutrients 
from the soil. Now, it appears from 
work done at Duke University where 
radio-active nutrients were used, that 
absorption occurs in the more mature 
regions of the root where root hairs 
are present. Scientists supplied such 
elements as phosphorus and strontium 
to barley roots, at various distances 
above the tips, and were able to get 
pictures showing the distribution of 
these mineral nutrients. When the 
roots were exposed to ordinary photo¬ 
graphic film, they took pictures of 
themselves, as it were, and wherever 
radio-active materials were present, a 
bright light appeared in the root zone. 
When only the tip was supplied with 
mineral nutrients, the photograph 
showed a bright area only at the tip. 
This indicated that the nutrients had 
not moved up the root to other parts 
of the plant. When supplied to the 
root about an inch away from the tip, 
the autoradiograms (pictures) showed 
that the minerals were distributed 
throughout the plant. V 

Water shortages have followed the 
westward expansion of population in 
North America. Rain does not follow 
the plow, as the dustbowls in Canada 
and the United States proved in the 
1930’s. Periods of abundant water and 
drought seem to alternate, according 
to Carl G. Paulsen, Chief Hydraulic 
Engineer, U.S. Geological Survey, but 
the growing scarcity of water in North 
America is due to greatly increased 
use, rather than to a decrease in water 
resources. It is said that industry in 
Pennsylvania alone used ten billion 
gallons of water daily in 1951, or 
around two-thirds as much water as 
was supplied daily by all the municipal 
water systems in the United States. 
The problem from now on will be to 
conserve water and avoid waste. V 

Chlorosis in plants is a condition 
which causes the leaves to become 
very pale or yellow. It often occurs in 
soils that are alkaline, or in irrigated 
areas where the water is too alkaline. 
Research workers at the University of 
California, working with the chlorotic 
condition resulting from excessive lime 
in the soil, have treated these lime 
soils with chemicals containing iron, 
or what are called chelating agents. 
This treatment controls the chlorosis 
effectively, causing the trees to be¬ 
come green and to stay green for 
several months. V 

There is an Arab legend which sug¬ 
gests that it was not eating apples 
which drove Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden but eating the hard, 
dry acacia fruit. The Garden of Eden 
is supposed to have been located at 
the junction of the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates Rivers, and a log found in a 
small Arab village there, is from the 
original Tree of Knowledge, accord¬ 
ing to local legend. Shavings from the 
log by a Michigan investigator proved 
the wood to be that of an acacia 
tree. V 


Scientists now have the idea that 
certain diseases of animals such as 
fowl cholera, swine plague, and some 
respiratory diseases in cattle, sheep 
and goats, may all stem from a com¬ 
mon source. This common source is a 
type of bacterium which has been 
generally classified as pasteurella. 
Strains of this bacterium have been 
collected from animals all over the 
world and studies seem to indicate 
that there were only two types of bac¬ 
teria in the group. Thus, if penicillin 
is found to be effective against one of 
these diseases, it should be equally 
effective against the others, whereas 
previously, each disease has been 
treated as if caused by a different 
organism. V 

Milk changes its flavor, as well as 
undergoing some loss in vitamins, if 
it is left standing in daylight, in glass 
bottles, for more than half an hour. 
At the Pennsylvania State Experi¬ 
mental Station it has been discovered 
that one of the amino acids in the 
milk is changed chemically under the 
action of the energy of the sun. This 
amino acid is methionine, and the 
effect is intensified by the fact that 
riboflavin, a natural constituent of 
milk, is at least partially destroyed. 
Most of the vitamin C is also de¬ 
stroyed. Discovery of the methionine- 
light relationship came from the 
discovery that a dilute solution of 
methionine in water, when exposed 
to sunlight, developed a flavor that 
seemed identical with the sunlight 
flavor of milk. Adding a little methio¬ 
nine to skim milk increased the “sun¬ 
light flavor.” V 

Soap and water may not be good 
germicides after all. However, if they 
contain free fatty acids, that is 
chemicals uncombined into soap, they 
can hand the bacteria a wallop by 
coating them with fatty acid molecules 
and causing Suffocation. V 

The growth of new species of plants 
or animals can take place by a type 
of plant mechanism discovered to 
exist in Clarkia, a fairly common gar¬ 
den flower. A University of California 
geneticist has found that Clarkia 
occasionally adds a chromosome to 
its regular number. It normally has 
nine chromosomes, but occasionally 
may divide so that in one of two cells 
there will be ten chromosomes and in 
the other, eight. The latter die off, but 
the ten chromosome cells may survive 
and give rise to sex cells which are 
able to function. The appearance of 
the plant may be no different, but it 
has a greater capacity for mutations, 
or sports. Thus, in time it may become 
a completely different plant from its 
parent species that has only nine 
chromosomes. Dr. Harland Lewis, of 
the California institution, has demon¬ 
strated this to have occurred in 
Clarkia. It is believed that this is the 
first time the production of a new 
species, by the addition of a chromo¬ 
some, has actually been demon¬ 
strated. V 
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SlLLETT'S 

100% PURE 


WHAT'S NEW 


LYE 



POULTRYMAN’S 
BEST FRIEND 
STILL LYE! 

Although there is a definite place 
for the new high-price, high-power 
disinfectants, poultrymen should 
bear two points in mind: First, no 
disinfectant, however powerful, can 
kill unless it can reach the trouble 
source. Second, no method has yet 
proved to be as effective in main¬ 
taining flock health as regular and 
thorough lye cleaning. 

LYE DOES MANY JOBS 

Lye is at once the cheapest and most 
effective cleaning and sanitizing 
agent for all poultry equipment. It 
cuts through grease extremely fast, 
removes dirt, and also sanitizes and 
deodorizes. (Poultry are often irri¬ 
tated by strong smells). It is highly 
effective against the germs of Cocci- 
diosis, Laryngotracheitis, Infectious 
Bronchitis, Pullorum, Fowl Cholera, 
Bacillary White Diarrhoea of young 
chicks, and roundworm eggs. 

USE LYE REGULARLY 

The poultryman who cleans regular¬ 
ly with recommended lye solutions 
(costing around 1 <t a gallon) will 
seldom, if ever, have need for costly 
disinfectants, nor will he suffer loss 
through culls, food waste, disease 
and death. 


SlLLETT'S 


100% PURE 

LYE 




Although the new Dearborn Adjusto- 
Flex disk harrow has a flexible frame, 
it is said to retain the cutting and 
covering ability of rigid-frame har¬ 
rows. Each disk gang has six angle 
settings, and operating depth is hy¬ 
draulically controlled. A pitch control 
wheel raises or lowers the rear gangs 
in relation to the front gangs, con¬ 
trolling penetration, so back furrows 
and ridges can be levelled easily. 
(Ford Motor Company.) (46) V 
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This auger feed conveyor makes it 
possible to fill wagon box, truck or out¬ 
door feedlot bunker without bagging 
or handling the feed. This accessory 
equipment can be obtained to fit 
any model 41 Gehl hammermill with 
P.T.O. drive. (Gehl Bros. Mfg. 
Co.) (47) V 
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How to get a IfH-TIME FILTER 

for 2 Weeks’ Trial in Your Car, Truck or Tractor 


You can try a Life-Time filter for two weeks 
to see if it's really all we say it is (it is, and 
more). If, however, you decide you don't 
want to keep it because you miss the fun of 
buying filter packs, or for any reason, all you 
do is send it back for a refund, with no 
questions asked: 

Ordering is simple: 

1. If your car already has an oil filter, you 
can convert it to a Life-Time filter with a 
kit which replaces your throwaway pack 
with permanent bronze. Just send us the 
make and number of your present filter 
pack (if you know it); otherwise, send us 
the make, model and year of your car or 
truck. Enclose $10.95 (we pay shipping) 
or send $2.00 deposit (you pay balance 
and C.O.D. charges on arrival). 

2. If your car has no filter now, or you want 
to replace the one you have, send us the 
make and model of your car and $19.95 
(we pay shipping) or $5.00 deposit, 
balance C.O.D. 

3. A few cars have full-flow filter systems; 
Life-Time filter conversion kits for these 
are $22.50. 



LIFE -TIME OIL FILTER 
The Filter with the 
Permanent Bronze Element 

V Last Forever — never needs 
replacing! 

V Gives up to 38% longer engine 
life! 

V Superior Filtration, without re¬ 
moving oil additives! 

V Fits all cars— 

Conversion Kits _ $10.95 

Complete Units _ $19.95 


Use the order form below for immedi¬ 
ate delivery—and do it today, before 
you waste another cent on filter pack 
replacements! 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
DEALERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 

A dealer and distributor net¬ 
work is now being formed 
to handle demand generated 
by advertising and editorial 
features in national maga¬ 
zines. If you can qualify, 
you can be first with the 
most exciting automotive 
product of this decade, to 
win new customers and 
build a substantial business. 
These valued franchises are 
not being sold; they are 
awarded on the basis of 
ability to grow with us. For 
complete details, write or 


FILTERALL SALES COMPANY LTD. 

861 Douglas Rd. (Lulu Island), Vancouver 14 y B.C. 

Rush Life-Time Filter For: 

Make, Model, Year of Vehicle. 

Present Filter Make and Model (if known) 

I enclose: 

[ 1 $10.95 for Conversion Kit (full flow $22.50). 
Factory pays shipping. 

[ 1 $ 2.00 deposit for Conversion Kit; send C.O.D. 
[ ] $19.95 for complete unit ($29.95 for chrome). 
Factory pays shipping. 

[ ] $ 5.00 deposit for complete unit; send C.O.D. 


ADDRESS 


__PROVINCE 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 



Available for 
most large 
tractors 



MACDONALD 
TRACTOR CAB 

Helps you get more field work done! 
Provides ideal shelter. At window level, 
cab is four feet in width. Wide, hinged 
windows, set low for all round vision. 
Sun visor. Easily installed. 

For complete information , clip this 
ad and send (with your name and 
address ) to: 

MACDONALD BROS. 

Aircraft Limited, Winnipeg 
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A mowing machine designed on a 
new. principle, with the cutter bar 
pivotted at the center of the crank 
shaft of the drive unit, is now in 
production. Since there is less vibra¬ 
tion, it is said to operate easily at 
higher speeds than ordinary machines, 
and require less frequent lubrication. 
(Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd.) (49) V 


For further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
What’s New Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg, 
giving the key number shown in 
parenthesis at the end of each item, 
as— (17). 


No. 4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops -25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 


Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 
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Hospitalization Tax Day) 


Your tax is due not later than Nov* 
30, but you may pay any time after 
Sept. I. If you are late, coverage is 
late. Then you may be faced with a 
hospital bill—>and the tax still has to 
be paid* 


f»ashatrljpuiau 

HOSPITAL 
SERVICES PLAN 


TAX 

DATE 

NOV 30 


FAST RELIEF FOR 


Convert ANY Pick-Up 
to a DUMP TRUCK! 


CONVERTO’S PicUPac Series 

Installation of a PicUPac on your 
farm truck will convert it to a 
dump with a lifting capacity up to 
6000 pounds. It's a quick, simple 
installation with general truck 
oppearance remaining unchanged. 
New P.T.O. unit available. Trucks 
unable to use power-take-off 
model have both hand and elec¬ 
tric pumps for convenience and 
price. 

Complete line of - 

farm conversion +S 

hoists available 

for 1 y 2 ton , - 

and larger jUlj 

trucks. Write Hf 

for free ' 

literature! 


SAFE FAST gf SURE 


NANCE CO. LTD., Red Deer, Alberta, Canada 
MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT. LTD. 

120 Avenue A North, Saskatoon. Sask.. Canada 
H. L. TURNER WHOLESALE. LTD. 
Blenheim, Ontario, Canada 


CONVERTO MANUFACTURING CO, 
Cambridge City, Indiana 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 


FOR SAIF AT|#All CANADIAN NATI0NAI RAILWAYS 
STATIONS, ^TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Initial Delivery Quota Policy 

Details of the initial delivery quota 
policy for the current year were an¬ 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board at the close of the 1953-54 
crop year. The system was changed 
considerably from that in effect last 
season in that it recognized variations 
in monetary values of different cereal 
grains and indicated in its provisions 
consideration of the tight storage 
position at western country elevators. 

The initial delivery quota, which 
will become effective at a date to be 
announced later, is based on a unit 
system consisting initially of one 
hundred units. Each unit will be the 
equivalent of three bushels of wheat, 
or eight bushels of oats, or five 
bushels of barley or five bushels of 
rye. When space becomes available 
and when authorization is given, 
every producer will be permitted to 
deliver any one of three hundred 
bushels of wheat, eight hundred 
bushels of oats, five hundred bushels 
of barley, five hundred bushels of rye 
or any combination of these grains 
which, when calculated on the unit 
basis, does not exceed one hundred 
units. Such deliveries will become 
permissable regardless of the acreage 
shown on the producer’s 1954 permit. 

When authorized the initial de¬ 
livery quota will become part of the 
minimum quota which the Board in¬ 
tends to establish for all producers as 
space permits. With the currently 
tight storage situation in the coun¬ 
try’s elevator system, the granting of 
the total intended minimum quota at 
this time would result in hardship for 
many producers. Hence, the balance 
of the intended minimum quota will 
be handled on the unit system as 
space becomes available after which 
it is the Board’s intention to institute 
quotas based on specified acreages as 
applied during the past crop year. 

Under the initial quota system in 
effect last year, provision was made 
for a minimum delivery of a specified 
number of bushels of grain. 

First in effect was an initial de¬ 
livery of three bushels per seeded 
acre with a minimum delivery which 
permitted a producer, regardless of 
acreage, to deliver up to five hundred 
bushels of any grain. This policy was 
designed to give the small producer 
the same initial income as the large 
producer but since the system did not 
take into account the relative mone¬ 
tary values of the different grains, the 
greatest advantage accrued to those 
who were able to deliver the initial 
quota in the form of wheat. Wheat is 
produced for market on the majority 
of western Canadian farms but there 
are some farmers who produce little 
or no wheat. In adopting the new unit 
system of initial deliveries the Board 
has taken these monetary relation¬ 
ships into consideration in an effort 
to serve better the interest of the 
producers irrespective of the type of 
farming practised. 

The Board was not motivated en¬ 
tirely by the desire of ensuring 
initially, somewhat equal returns to 
all producers. The adoption of the 
unit system was influenced undoubt¬ 
edly by the Board’s desire to maintain 
adequate supplies of barley and oats 


in commercial position and it will be 
noted that the monetary return under 
the unit system is somewhat greater 
on deliveries of oats and barley than 
it is on equal quantities of wheat. 
The demand for these grains has re¬ 
mained strong generally throughout 
the past crop year. Under the speci¬ 
fied acreage system in force last year, 
producers delivered the higher priced 
wheat whenever possible with the re¬ 
sult that the Board was forced to take 
special measures to maintain ade¬ 
quate stocks of oats and barley. It is 
thought the new system will bring 
forth greater deliveries of coarse 
grains than was the case a year ago. 
If this system fails to result in suf¬ 
ficient to meet respective demands 
the Board will still be in a position 
to resort to temporary embargoes or 
special quotas for particular grains. 

Pending the authorization of initial 
deliveries, the Board is permitting 
(effective since August 1, 1954) pro¬ 
ducers in a position to do so, to de¬ 
liver up to one thousand bushels of 
either oats or barley or any combina¬ 
tion of these grains not exceeding one 
thousand bushels. This action is taken 
to ensure immediate delivery of suf¬ 
ficient quantities of these grains to 
meet market requirements. All de¬ 
liveries under this authorization must 
be made at the delivery point speci¬ 
fied in the producer’s 1954 Permit 
Book. These deliveries are not counted 
part of the 1954-55 quota. This 
authorization on special deliveries of 
oats and barley will be subject to can¬ 
cellation by the Board on the effective 
date of the initial quota policy. 

The Board is continuing its policy 
of accepting applications from growers 
of malting or pot and pearling barley 
for permission to ship carload lots of 
these types of barley in excess of 
quota regulations. Permission to ship 
such grain is only granted where it is 
shown that carload lots have a buyer 
on a premium basis. 

There is no indication at this time as 
to when the Board will declare the 
initial delivery quotas in effect. The 
decision to defer the effective date 
was the result, in part, of the Board’s 
desire to obtain larger working stocks 
of oats and barley at as early a date 
as possible. Further, deferment is .af¬ 
fording time for officials to examine 
thoroughly the space position of the 
country elevator system following the 
heavy marketings during the latter 
part of July. Deferment is made pos¬ 
sible, of course, because of the late¬ 
ness of this year’s crop in most sec¬ 
tions of the West. V 

Year-End Appraisal 

Marketings of grains by western 
producers during the 1953-54 crop 
year are expected to exceed six 
hundred million bushels when all the 
figures are tallied, according to a 
Canadian Wheat Board release to the 
grain trade. This figure compares with 
the all-time marketing record of eight 
hundred and forty-five million bushels 
in 1952-53 and average marketings 
of four hundred and seventy-four mil¬ 
lion bushels during the ten year 
period from 1941-42 to 1950-51 in¬ 
clusive. Wheat deliveries in the past 
crop year were expected to approach 
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four hundred million bushels repre¬ 
senting an average delivery of slightly 
over sixteen bushels per seeded acre. 

The Board report indicated that 
western farmers had delivered two 
billion, one hundred and seventy mil¬ 
lion bushels of grain during the past 
thirty-six months. At the end of this 
period (July 31, 1954) stocks of 
grains on western farms were con¬ 
sidered to total less than three hun¬ 
dred million bushels. 

Because country elevators had very 
little space unfilled at the commence¬ 
ment of 'the 1953-54 crop year, the 
extent of producer marketings during 
the year reflected fairly accurately 
the actual disposition of western 
grain in the domestic and export 
trade. Final figures, says the Board, 
will probably show that the com¬ 
mercial disappearance of western 
grain in domestic and export markets 
for 1953-54 amounted to some five 
hundred and seventy-five million 
bushels, approximately twenty-five 
million bushels below the producer 
marketings. 

The 1954-55 crop year commences 
with much the same country elevator 
position as one year ago. Therefore, 
once again the extent of producer 
marketings will depend very largely 
upon the rate at which western grains 
move into domestic and export chan¬ 
nels. The Canadian Wheat Board ven¬ 
tures the opinion that, as things ap¬ 
pear at the present time, producers’ 
marketings should be steady through¬ 
out 1954-55. A Board release to the 
grain companies states in part: 

“While the extent of domestic and 
international demand for western 
grains for the crop year 1954-55 is 
not yet established, the Board at this 
time does not see any reason for 
lesser producers’ marketings in 1954- 
55 than in the crop year which has 
just closed. In other words, the out¬ 
look for producers’ marketings of 
grain in 1954-55 is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of six hundred million 
bushels with some variation depend¬ 
ing upon market developments.” V 

Carryover at New Peak 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
estimated the carryover of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flaxseed at a record 
876.8 million bushels on July 31st. 
This figure is approximately five per 
cent greater than the previous record 
of 832.3 million bushels in 1943 and 
better than two and one-half times the 
1944-53 average of 324.8 million 
bushels. 

The Bureau estimated a total of 
587,487,000 bushels of wheat on 


farms and in elevators at the same 
date. This figure is some seven million 
bushels below the record wheat carry¬ 
over of 594.6 million bushels in 1943. 
The 1954 wheat carryover is approxi¬ 
mately 22 million bushels greater than 
last year. 

The current livestock picture ap¬ 
pears to indicate a sizeable utilization 
of coarse grains during the next six 
months and it is hoped that export 
sales will be of reasonable volume. 
Consequently, the major concern will 
be with the disposal of as large volume 
of wheat as possible. 

The 1954 Canadian wheat crop has 
been estimated by the Bureau of Sta¬ 
tistics at 513 million bushels — 100 
million bushels less than last year. 
The outturn of the three prairie prov¬ 
inces was placed at 487 million 
bushels against 584 million a year ago. 
Thus, the total supplies of Canadian 
wheat will exceed one billion, one 
hundred million bushels if the 
Bureau’s estimate of this year’s pro¬ 
duction is realized. This is better than 
three times the amount of wheat dis¬ 
posed of last year through domestic 
and export channels. Clearly the pic¬ 
ture is not one of an easy situation. 

To the south of us, the United 
States expects a wheat crop this year 
of 977 million bushels, and she has 
a carryover of 900 million bushels. 
When harvesting is completed this 
fall, the two countries will have a 
combined total of close to three bil¬ 
lion bushels of available wheat. 

Meanwhile there may well be the 
uneasy question of price drop in many 
minds. The United States Congress 
has approved 82 V 2 per cent instead of 
the present 90 per cent of parity as 
the basis of calculating the new sup¬ 
port price. Unless the United States 
Administration feels it can hold pres¬ 
ent prices in the export market and so 
reduce its subsidy bill, an eventual 
drop of some ten cents a bushel in 
the American selling price would seem 
inevitable. A drop in support price of 
something like 18 cents per bushel 
would not become effective, however, 
until 1955. 

A complicated formula, based on 
supply and demand, determines the 
minimum support level for each of the 
basic crops. Almost certainly, a system 
of flexible supports ranging between 
82 x /2 per cent and 90 per cent will be 
established. The Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture has power to raise the supports 
up to 90 per cent of parity if emer¬ 
gency conditions warrant. With a huge 
surplus overhanging the market, the 
minimum support level is likely to be 
in effect for wheat in 1955. V 



New low prices on 
Duro Water Systems! 



Now 2 to 4 times more water storage 
—costs $ 4 to $ 6 less 


Here's How Duro Gives You More For Less 


Model 

Tank 

Capacity 

Price* 

Increase in 

Tank Capacity 

Savings 

old unit 
255 

21/2 U.S. gals. 

$118.00 

— 

— 

251-5 
new unit 

5 U.S. gals. 

$111.90 

Twice As 
much 

$6.10 

251-10 
new unit 

10 U.S. gals. 

$113.90 

Four Times 

As Much 

$4.10 


F.O.B. Manitoba and Eastern Canada—slightly higher in far West. 

Easy terms as low as 10% down with 1 8 months to pay. 

Here’s the value event of the year for rural home owners. Duro’s two 
new Shallow Well Water Systems with either five or ten gallon 
storage tank, now sell for $111.90 and $113.90. That means you can 
buy a Duro Water System 2 to 4 times larger at prices from $4 to $6 
lower than even the smallest system. That’s a bargain you can’t 
afford to miss. 

Duro Water Systems with a capacity of 250 gallons per hour, deliver 
thousands of gallons for a few pennies. And with the larger tank you 
save power by cutting down on starting and stopping of the 14 h.p: 
motor. 

Read these features—then see your Duro dealer 


• thermal overload protection • simple, silent, solidly built 

• relief valves and drain • easily serviced anywhere in Canada 

plugs standard equipment 

• Above prices for 60 cycle units, 25 cycle slightly higher. Automatic Air Volume Control, $5.00 extra. 


PUMPS & SOFTENERS LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA 

Please send me a free copy of your illustrated folders 
"How to Select a Water System” 


-1 
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• Now made with new 
HYDROX plates 
longer life, fatter 
starting, greater 
power eapaeity. 

• Need water only a 
few times a year! 


US^^'Clobelite 

BATTERIES LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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GO GREYHOUND to the Pacific Coast. Your choice of routes . . . via Banff, 
Lake Louise and the scenic Big Bend Highway . . . over Crowsnest Pass . . . 
or through Spokane, Seattle. Go one way, return another. Enjoy smooth-riding 
Supercoach comfort . . friendly fellow passengers . . . GREYHOUND’S 
FREE "V.P.S." . . . and money-saving fares. GO GREYHOUND AND SAVE! 


To VANCOUVER 

from Return 

CALGARY.$26.90 

EDMONTON.29.90 

MOOSE JAW.44.95 

REGINA.44.95 

SASKATOON.41.95 

WINNIPEG.49.95 


TICKETS ON SALE NOW to NOVEMBER 25th 
RETURN LIMIT NOVEMBER 30th 

LOW FARES TO OTHER 
PACIFIC COAST POINTS 


For information! on fares and schedules and colorful travel folders 
contact your local Greyhound Agent. 


G R EYHOUND 

ro/PAfys &4ES7~ /as 



(/ses. the power You already have! 



Your tractor powers the heavy-duty hydraulic system of the 
low-cost HOPTO. Unskilled operator easily and quickly mas¬ 
ters 180° swing, control of boom, dipper stick, tilt of bucket. 
Choice of buckets and backhoes for trenching, excavating, 
loading, digging of trench silos, footings, foundations, etc. 
This power take-off operated unit is the farm model of Hopto 
by contractors, grave diggers, municipalities. 

DRAINAGE WORK • DAM BUILDING • EXCAVATING 

Make improvements on your own place and do 
profitable custom work for neighbors . . . more 
work in half a day than one man can do in seven 
ely . .. Profitably !!! Get com- 
NOW'.' 


DIGS STRAIGHT UP- 
AND-DOWN SIDES 
BY SIMPLE HYDRAU- 
LIC CONTROL OF 
BUCKET ANGLE 



OTHER MODELS: Truck Mounted, Self-Propelled Track Type, Self-Powered Trailer 
Type, Crawler Tractor Mounted. 


BADGER MACHINE COMPANY 


WINONA, MINNESOTA • DEPT. C 


Livestock 

Marketing Prospects 

Cattle marketings have been higher this year and 
more hogs are in prospect for the fall months 


C ANADA’S cattle population has 
failed to keep pace with her 
human population over the past 
80 years. The present ratio of 0.6 
head of cattle to each human is the 
lowest since Confederation. With the 
human population at its present level 
we would need an additional 1.7 mil¬ 
lion head to raise the ratio to its long¬ 
term average of about 0.8 head. Such 
an increase would bring our total 
cattle population to 11 million head. 
We will probably not reach that mark 
in the near future. 

Under the impetus of World War 
II, the total number of cattle on Cana¬ 
dian farms reached a peak, in 1944, 
of 10.2 million. This dropped back to 
some 8 million head in 1949, then 
recovered to 9.3 million by Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1953, giving a net loss for the 
nine-year period of about a million 
head. Some 57.9 per cent of the 1953 
total represents cattle in the eastern 
provinces, and 59 per cent of all 
eastern cattle are in Ontario. 

Cattle population has declined in 
all provinces except Ontario, where 
the increase was 300,000 head—from 
2.8 million in 1944, to 3.1 million at 
December 1, 1953. 

From 1945 to 1950 the cattle 
population of the United States de¬ 
clined similarly, dropping from 85.6 
million to 77.9 million head. By 1951 
this trend was reversed by an increase 
of over four million head. Although 
this build-up continued to an all-time 
high of 94.6 million Jiead by January 
1, 1954, it is generally believed that 
the U.S. increase, as in Canada, has 
reached its peak. Beef cattle price 
levels in Canada will depend on the 
numbers marketed each week here, 
as well as on the state of the United 
States market. If more cattle appear 
than can be consumed in Canada, 
prices will have to adjust themselves 
to the export outlet. This is the key to 
our beef cattle sales. 

C ANADA’S commercial cattle mar¬ 
ketings in 1953 totalled some 1,- 
749,000 head, an increase of about 20 
per cent over 1952. Two-thirds of the 
1953 turnover was marketed in pub¬ 
lic stockyards. 

Last year, exports to the United 
States totalled about 98,000 head of 
cattle. This included 64,598 head 
shipped alive (23,225 for feeding, or 
immediate slaughter, and 41,373 
classed as dairy or purebred), and 
the balance of about 33,000 head 
went in the form of dressed beef. 
Exports south of the border represent 
5.6 per cent of our total marketings, 
and exports to all countries including 
the United States amount to about 
8.9 per cent. 

Marketings for 1954, so far, have 
shown an increase of 18 per cent over 
the same period last year. Alberta has 
the highest increase, with 28 per cent, 
while Ontario records an increase of 
15 per cent. The average weekly 
total for the last quarter of 1953 was 
40,081 head. On the basis of an 18 
per cent increase, the average weekly 
total this year should be about 47,300 


head, which may be more cattle than 
the Canadian consumer will buy at 
prices above those of the U.S. In that 
case, some grades of cattle will have 
to be exported at a price level based 
on United States markets. Any hold¬ 
back on the part of producers, or an 
increase in domestic consumption, or 
a combination of both factors, could 
bring the cattle marketings into 
balance. 

Exports to the United States during 
the first 29 weeks of 1954 totalled 
approximately 70,000 cattle. Of this 
number 57,334 were shipped alive, 
including 32,322 for immediate 
slaughter, 6,940 for feeding, and 
18,072 classed as dairy or purebred. 
The balance of the export total was 
shipped as dressed beef. The 70,000 
head represents seven per cent of our 
total marketings for the first half of 
this year. 

Beef cattle prices at Toronto held 
fairly steady until about the middle 
of June, when a rather sharp decline 
was registered. Continued heavy 
rains, hot weather, a somewhat un¬ 
settled U.S. market, and a slightly 
pessimistic attitude on the part of 
cattle feeders, were the chief causes. 
Prices moved up again sharply during 
the week of July 10, following two 
short runs, so that grain-fed steers 
and heifers were still in demand at 
the improved prices, by the month’s 
end. 

NOFFICIAL reports from the 
U.S. beef trade this year indicate 
no summer price-rise like that of last 
year, and indicate that fall prices will 
be a little lower. If drought conditions 
force unexpectedly large cattle mar¬ 
ketings this fall, price effects will be 
felt chiefly on the lower grades of 
cattle. 

The Canadian trade holds that 
there is an ample supply of cattle 
available and that some grades will 
likely drop down to the price level of 
the United States markets (less 
exporting costs, alive or dressed). 
Drought conditions in western Ontario 
are forcing some unfinished cattle into 
the market, and may have some effect 
on the demand for feeder cattle. 

Canadian farmers have shown a 
greater interest in feeding cattle in 
the past two years. The number of 
feeders purchased at public stock- 
yards in 1953 amounted to 221,059 
head, as compared with 165,800 head 
in 1952. Although no official figures 
are available, it is estimated that about 
500,000 cattle were placed on feed, 
last fall. For the first 29 weeks of 
1954 farmers purchased a total of 
76,097 feeders at public stockyards, 
as compared with 59,720 for the same 
period in 1953. 

The most outstanding feature of 
the beef business in this country has 
been the increase in domestic sales. 
The weekly average for these in¬ 
creased from 22,000 in 1952 to 28,- 

\ 

300 in 1953: this year’s average to 
date is about 31,200 head per week. 
Part of this increase is due to the 
tremendous expansion of the western 
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For stronger, cooler run¬ 
ning motors with longer 
life . . . specify Delco 
RIGIDFRAME when you 
buy fractional horsepower 
motors for your farm. 

That’s because Delco 
RIGIDFRAME motors 
feature an entirely new. de¬ 
sign in which welded steel 
struts replace old style 
rivets to ensure greater 
built-in sturdiness, reduced 
electrical losses and longer 
motor life. 



UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


Division of General Motors Products 
of Canada Limited 
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Canadian market, and part to the 
change in relationship between cattle 
and hog prices. For the first half of 
1954 the cattle price has been ap¬ 
proximately 70 per cent of the hog 
price, which is close to the long-term 
average of 75 per cent. Three years 
ago, cattle prices were about one and 
one-half times hog prices. 

T O improve hog quality is one of the 
most important jobs facing the 
Canadian swine industry. Only 25.7 
per cent of total gradings for the first 
29 weeks of this year made Grade A, 
largely because hog carcasses carry 
too much fat. This is uneconomical, 
because consumers want less fat, and 
housewives will pay less for lard than 
for vegetable shortenings. Practically 
all of the fat trimmed off at packing 
plants is rendered into lard, and 
brings the producer from seven to 
nine cents per pound—in sharp con¬ 
trast to the price of Grade' A car¬ 
casses. Furthermore, finished fat car¬ 
casses are less desirable than Grade 
A, which means that consumers may 
turn to competitive products. This 
factor provides one of the reasons 
why our 1953 domestic consumption 
reached a three-year low, and has 
dropped an average of 14,000 hogs 
per week during the first five months 
of 1954, as compared with the same 
period last year. Surplus fat hits the 
producer in the pocketbook, and hits 
him hard. 

Hog gradings in Canada reached a 
high of 8.9 million in 1944, but drop¬ 
ped back to 4.9 million in 1951. They 
increased again to 6.7 million in 
1952, and dropped 25.3 per cent to 
five million in 1953. In that year mar¬ 
ketings in the East represented 56 
per cent of the nation’s total, and 66.1 
per cent of these came from Ontario. 

Gradings for the first 29 weeks of 
this year were down 8.7 per cent, a 
decline of 7.6 per cent in the West 
as compared with 9.6 per cent in the 
East. However, for the five weeks 
ending July 31, gradings averaged 
82,579 hogs per week, or 7.6 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
last year. Estimated domestic con¬ 
sumption for this same period was 
about 83,000 head per week. 

Stocks of pork in storage in Canada 
at July 1 totalled only 32 million 
pounds, compared with 37 million 
pounds at the same date last year. 
Similarly, stocks in the U.S. were 
slightly lower than a year ago, with 
a total of 220 million pounds at July 
1, compared with 254 million pounds 
last year. In 1953, Canadian weekly 
gradings during the eight weeks in 
August and September averaged 71,- 
326 hogs. Allowing for a small in¬ 
crease, current marketings, plus stor¬ 
age stocks (about 200,000 hogs at 
August 1) could equal at least 100,- 
000 per week. All of the pork in 
storage should be drawn out by 
October 1. 

Prices moved up sharply around 
the first of June, to a top of $39.50 for 
Grade A in Toronto; at Chicago they 
showed a surprising strength in early 
May, with some sales up to $28.65 
(live weight). During the week of 
June 19, however, they dropped as 
low as $23.50, and by July 31 were 
as low as $22.75. Canadian pork cuts, 
either fresh or cured, have to be sold 
on the domestic market, or moved 
into export outlets, and the price must 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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* 
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free. 
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profit by this simplified building plan! The catalogue is 
full of home designs and floor plans. Send for it to-day! 
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assures you of greater car value 


. . . from a new Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler car. 

Pictured below are just a few of the countless 
tests these cars take. After 18,000 bruising miles 
over some of the best and the worst roads ever 
planned by man, the test cars are torn down and 
tested part by part. These careful checks with 
scientifically-designed equipment all aid in 
Chrysler’s never-ending search to prove and improve 
car value. 

No wonder people expect more ... and get more 
.. . from Chrysler products. 


Zooming day and night around the fastest test track 
in the world . . . pounding over an obstacle course 
of hills, curves, rocks, sand and water hazards . . . 
these cars are getting the works! 

Skilled drivers are doing their utmost to beat 
them to death at Chrysler Corporation’s new 4000- 
acre proving grounds—the toughest automotive 
test centre of its kind. They’ll punish these cars 
more in a few short weeks than you could in years 
of normal driving. In the process, Chrysler Corpor¬ 
ation engineers will discover new ways of assuring 
you ever longer service . . . and ever more value 


You get the good things first ... from 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Churning into deep sand at a brisk rate of speed, the test driver twists 
the steering wheel again and again. He's getting facts on axles, wheels, 
transmissions, drive shafts—all to make a better car for you. 


Topping a hill after a jarring run over a washboard road, this car hes 
for heavily rutted gravel and a bumpy, block road. Engineers will d 
cover how well springs, shock absorbers, steering assembly can take 
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We could save only about 



"But it brought us the . . . 


$ 5,000 


down payment 


for our home” 


“We found it so hard to save and could put by so little 
that our dream house might have remained a dream 
for ever if we hadn’t heard about Investors Syndicate,” 
says Mrs. C. J. B. “We seemed to get nowhere until 
we followed your simple, practical plan. 


“All we had to do was to choose our objective—for 
us $5,000 to make the down payment on the house. 
Then we regularly set aside a very modest sum— 
actually only about $9 a week. The power of com¬ 
pound interest plus your expert investment made our 
savings grow faster. Not so many years later, we 
received our $5,000—and made the down payment 
that secured our home.” 

You can make your dreams come true—more quickly 
and more surely with the aid of Investors Syndicate— 
which assures you the amount agreed on as a guaranteed 
minimum when your plan matures. Follow the 
example of 100,000 other enthusiastic Canadians. 
Contact your nearest Investors representative right 


now. 


SAVE IT NOW . . . 

LET IT GROW . . . 
ENJOY IT LATER 


Head Office - Winnipeg • Offices in Principal Cities 
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Pazo Acts Right Away To 

RELIEVE PAIN 

of Itching PILES 

Get quick relief from itching, nagging misery of 
simple Piles. Ease that night and day irritation. 
Quick-acting Pazo Ointment soothes raw, 
inflamed tissues—lubricates dry, hardened 
parts . . . helps reduce swelling and helps heal 
cracking and soreness. Pazo acts fast to bring 
cooling, comforting relief from throbbing pain 
and itching of simple Piles. Get Pazo, get 
real comfort right away —in tubes or tins. 


How To Hold 

FALSE TEETH 

More Firmly in Place 

Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping-, dropping or wobbling when 
you eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline 
(non-acid) powder holds false teeth more 
firmly and more comfortably. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug counter. 


adjust itself until the product moves 
freely into one or both of these chan¬ 
nels. When all. the available product 
wouldn’t do this at the higher price 
levels, the Toronto price dropped 
back to $33.50 for Grade A by the 
week of July 10, and then to about 
$28.50 by the first week in August. 
Relatively heavy weekly gradings 
from storage stocks, and a lower 
price in the United States, forced 
prices down on Canadian markets, so 
that any surplus over domestic re¬ 
quirements must move into export 
channels. 

Pork product exports (including 
21,124 live hogs) in 1953, amounted 
to the equivalent of about 571,000 
hogs, or 11.4 per cent of our total 
gradings. It is forecast that increased 
stocks for the last quarter of 1954 will 
range from 25 per cent to 42 per 
cent, and that domestic consumption 
will be something less than 100,000 
hogs per week. Tljis means a con¬ 
siderable pork surplus for export dur¬ 
ing the fall months. However, the 
U.S. trade emphasizes that pork sup¬ 
plies there will not be excessive this 
fall, as compared with recent years. 
A considerable quantity of live hogs 
will be shipped from Alberta, and 
some may move out of Ontario, but 


the bulk of- the export is expected to 
be in the form of cuts, particularly 
hams, backs, and bellies. 

S INCE 1939 our general livestock 
picture has been one of change. 
An increase of 100 per cent in freight 
rates and loss of the United Kingdom 
market, have been balanced in some 
degree by a big increase in domestic 
consumption. In that time our popu¬ 
lation has increased by nearly four 
million. British Columbia, in particu¬ 
lar, h^s shown a population rise of 
55.3 per cent. At 1953 consumption 
rates, this means an additional 7,500 
cattle weekly out of inspected kill 
and about 24,000 hogs per week out 
of gradings. The movement of surplus 
livestock and meats has done a turn¬ 
about from east to west. In the 
western United States the outlet for 
Canadian livestock is becoming an in¬ 
creasingly important factor. Pi'ac- 
tically all of the 12 states are deficient 
in hog products, while the Pacific 
Coast states of Washington, Oregon, 
and California are a net deficiency 
area for all livestock. It’s encouraging 
to note it is a much shorter haul from 
Alberta to the main centers of these 
states, than from the principal mar¬ 
kets in the U.S. Mid-West. V 


Auction Selling at 
Winnipeg Stockyards 

The auction method is operating smoothly in yards 
farther west like Calgary. Now Winnipeg is trying it 


R ANCHERS and farmers selling 
stocker and feeder cattle through 
- > the Union Stock Yards at St. 
Boniface, Manitoba, can now watch 
their cattle enter the sales ring, listen 
to the call of the auctioneer for higher 
bids and see the sale completed and 
settlement made. The auction method 
of selling is now in full force at St. 
Boniface, which is said to be the 
largest stockyards in the British Com¬ 
monwealth, and the first major market 
to initiate the system. 

It’s only on trial yet, but many of 
those working around the yards think 
it’s just what they need to maintain 
the confidence of cattlemen in the pub¬ 
lic markets. The sales ring was opened 
officially in mid-August by Manitoba’s 
Minister of Agriculture, Hon'. R. D. 
Robertson; and after only a few days, 
commission men agreed that prices 
were slightly above what they might 
have expected under the long prac¬ 
tised system of selling in the alleys. 

Elia Trepel, president of both the 
Winnipeg and Canadian Livestock 
Exchanges, said the exchange had fol¬ 
lowed the same system of selling live¬ 
stock for 40 years, and there was no 
doubt in his mind, and more particular¬ 
ly in the minds of the younger genera¬ 
tion, that changes are needed. The 
changes have now started, and in three 
or four months, if they prove popular 
and worthwhile, the new facilities will 
be expanded to take in all classes of 
cattle. To be sure the system gets a 
fair trial, stockyards regulations re¬ 
quire that all stockers and feeders 
going through the yards, go through 
the sale ring, unless the consignor 
specifically asks his commission agent 
to sell them privately. However, if the 
cattle do not bring a satisfactory bid, 
the agent can bid in the animals, and 


either bring them back later, or 
attempt to sell them privately. 

In addressing the large group that 
‘turned out for the opening ceremonies, 
Mr. Trepel said it was the first time 
that auction selling had been tried on 
a big market for many years, and sug¬ 
gested that the Toronto, Montreal, 
Chicago and South St. Paul markets 
and others were watching closely. 

One reason, of course, for introduc¬ 
ing the new system which has been 
successfully established in other west¬ 
ern markets is undoubtedly the 
mounting interest among farm groups, 
in improved livestock marketing. In 
opening the sale, Mr. Robertson said 
that producers, particularly the small 
ones, have doubts about receiving 
their full cash returns under the older 
system of selling. Now, cattle pro¬ 
ducers can watch their cattle change 
hands. V 



A load of light cattle go through the 
St. Boniface auction ring (auction¬ 
eers in the foreground). 
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those Westclox 
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BABY BEN. Quiet tick; adjustable 2- 
voice alarm. $7.95. Luminous, $8.95. 


BIG BEN LOUD ALARM. “Fire alarm” 
call. Ivory or black $7.50. Lumi¬ 
nous, $8.50. 



KENDALL Electric Alarm. Beautifully 
fashioned wood case in mahogany 
or blond finish. Pleasant-tone bell 
alarm. $10.95. Luminous, $11.95. 



ORACLE Electric Wall Clock. Your 
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in this wonderfully adaptable clock. 
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POCKET BEN. Thin, good looking and 
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ROCKET. Shock resistant, sweep 
secondhand. Guaranteed for a year. 
$9.95. Luminous, $10.95. 
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Peterborough, Ontario 
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Continued from page 12 

night was full of sound—of waters 
trickling, of ice-cakes grinding against 
the river bend, a late squirrel 
churring . . . 

T HE Athabasca moon was setting 
when I awakened. The fire was 
dead; the morning air was very cold. 
The familiar taste of burning forest 
was in my mouth, but something else 
had awakened me. The icind. A high 
spring gale tossed the creaking spruce 
tops. That meant it was blowing down 
the gorge—had switched from west to 
north. Counting out miracles, the 
flames in the timber had turned: the 
fire must be racing south, toward the 
cabin and my one exit from the valley. 

In the dim light of dawn, I saw how 
badly I had misjudged the distance the 
fire was from my cabin the day before. 
Already, it had rolled down the horse¬ 
shoe neck; and, in two great canopies 
of smoke and flame, was parting. Two 
arms of it were reaching along each 
side of the horseshoe, while the third 
was driving straight west out of the 
horseshoe neck — wind-driven toward 
me. 

From my watching spot on an open 
flat, I saw an island of spruce ignite 
like a kerosene dump: the fire, sluicing 
over the waxy needles, literally ex¬ 
ploded in a mushroom cloud of flame 
and smoke. The pattern of color was 
deceptively pretty. The noise was not. 
I could hear the fearsome whroash 
from afar, as flames ripped over other 
grassy flats. Within half-an-hour, there 
was no sun, no sky, left—just an in¬ 
credible curtain-wall of smoke; a fire- 
tinted shroud between earth and 
heaven. 

Even as I stood there, unbelieving, 
a herd of muleys broke from a willow 
gulch. Gaining on them was a scrawny 
cinnamon bear, running and darting 
through them, like a ballet dancer. 
Quite suddenly I found myself run¬ 
ning, too . . . past furs and night-bed 
and three miles beyond that, to a high 
damp sandbar on the southwestern 
curve of the river. 

Surely, I thought, a man couldn’t 
be trapped behind that fire. It was 
just too silly. But I had passed under 
those frozen cutbanks too often to 
really think there was a way up them. 
More important, the animals knew. 
Even as I stood there, a big moose 
joined the deer herd, his blunt, black 
nose snorting against the wind. 

The buck began testing the sandbar. 
The herd crowded behind—but those 
freezing waters would have numbed 
me inside two minutes, even if the 
current hadn’t swept me off my feet. 
The deer swam almost upstream, 
finally gaining the other bank-wall at 
a point almost opposite me. But they 
couldn’t even get a foothold on the 
sandy cutbanks. Finally they turned 
back and hopped into the alders again, 
probably to try another crossing. 

I sat down and tried to think. My 
problem was simple—to keep from 
being roasted alive. 

After half an hour, I thought I 
knew the answer. It seemed so absurd¬ 
ly simple, I wondered why I hadn’t 
thought of it before. The fire would 
take more than a day yet to burn out 
that great basin. In the interval, all I 
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had to do was burn back a stretch from 
the river. 

I went back a hundred yards and 
applied my lighter. It seemed incred¬ 
ible that I couldn’t get the grass to 
catch. It burned down to the wet 
ground and flickered out, leaving 
only circles of grey-black ash. The 
green alders and willows wouldn’t 
catch at all, though once that furnace 
blast from the east swept through, 
they’d twist and scream as the heat 
roasted the frost out of them. I’d seen 
small bush fires, close up, before. 

Still, it was the best I could do. 
All day I lit patches of fire, not cold', 
not hungry—till by night there was a 
long stretch in which all of the highly 
combustible growth wag gone. If a 
forest fire could be confined to within 
two feet of the ground, it would soon 
go out. Trouble is, it feeds on the tall 
dry tops, with the wind as a bellows 
behind it. I quit when my lighter fuel 
was gone and no amount of snapping 
would coax the smouldering wick into 
flame. My last little slope of dried rose- 
briers flared up, squeaked like 
wounded things, and fell into soft 
ashes. Then the spring blackness was 
around me, depressing. 

I climbed the slopes—with the futile 
hope that I might get to a pinnacle 
high enough to escape the inferno: 
but even if I had, I knew the heat 
would have smothered me — for a 
“clear” look to the east. The fire had 
worked full half-way up the horseshoe. 
The roar of it was like a twister now. 
Every time it hit new jackpine and 
spruce, the night sky ignited and 
vomited, as if some giant was throwing 
sheets of naplam into the night. 

I lay on the sandbar, scooping out a 
depression from the still-frozen sands, 
figuring I could shelter there when the 
flames approached my fire-guard. In 
the tinted sheen of the night, I saw 
other animals joining me. Squirrels 
and weasels, tails flattened, scampered 
right past me. A pair of foxes kept 
trotting back and forth—back and forth 
—thinking desperately. A bear, my pal 
of the morning probably, bumbled 
down the bank and plunged into the 
icy river. He seemed to be sucked 
out of sight. 

D AWN came, and the sandbar was 
cold. I knew the climax was near, 
for the rabbits were padding in a 
straight run across my fireguard. With¬ 
out hesitation, they leaped into the 
water. Only their heads were visible 
as they swam. In wonder, I watched 
them climb from the water and hump 
slowly along the ridge of loose sand 
that always piles up at the bottom of 
cutbanks. They escaped. 

The foxes tried the same tactics, but 
the sand would not support them. But 
suddenly I sensed they had figured out 
their survival, too. They kept stepping 
from the sandbar into the river, swim¬ 
ming skilfully to avoid the ice floes. 
When the cold got too much, they 
came ashore and shook their fluffed 
fur. They’d stay in the water when the 
heat got unbearable—and they’d live. 

Minutes later, the first living brands 
began dropping on the water. I got 
to my feet, to peer above the alder 
bank, and warm ashes, like powdered 
snow, touched my face. I felt suddenly 
dizzy. I wondered if it was fright, 
fatigue, or simply lack of oxygen. 

In another hour, the noise was be¬ 
yond description, the heat was already 
toasting. I kept slapping a wet hand¬ 
kerchief to my face, breathing slowly 


of the good, cold air. For the first time, 
the conviction that a man couldn’t be 
burned alive in a forest fire was leaving 
me. 

That fire was travelling probably ten 
miles an hour, certainly a lot faster 
than a man could run. I looked over 
the alder bank for the last time—in 
time to see the value of my fireguard. 
An atomic cloud of greasy, black smoke 
rolled right over the burnt-out area. 
I could literally taste the green wood, 
as the cloud suddenly ripped into 
sheet-lightning flame and the willow 
tips disappeared. 

Then the real heatwave hit me. 
Parboiling. Suffocating. 

Without reason, without conscious 
thought, I went close to the river’s 
edge. An ice-flow, as big as a living- 
room floor, was bearing down on me. 
I watched it stupidly, watched it hit 
my bank, roll, straighten out for the 
downriver drive again. And when it 
was ten feet past me, I almost went 
berserk. Get on it — I thought — catch 
it — get on it! 

In animal panic, I tore down the 
bank, plunged into the heaving water, 
trying to get on the big floe. It was 
too late. It was pulling away from me. 
My feet slipped on the icy bottom, 
and I flailed upright again—to see 
another floe, even larger, bearing down 



“It’s an unfortunate birthmark.” 


on me. My body seemed leaden as I 
sloshed toward the bank—to get out of 
its way: it would have smashed the 
main pier of a wooden bridge. When 
it ground against the bank, I stepped 
onto it and fell flat on the greasy, 
watery surface. 

No human could ride a raft down 
the jagged rock-bottom of the Atha¬ 
basca. But in spring, those rocks are 
buried, under fourteen feet of boring 
water. The great floe slipped faster- 
down into the choking belt of blue 
smoke. A flaming spruce toppled into 
the river. My ice-raft pushed it aside 
as if it had been a toothpick. 

In ten minutes, perhaps, the great 
berg was past the fire-belt, driving 
toward the sheer clay wall that marked 
almost the exact mathematical center 
of the horseshoe. It struck, throwing 
me violently against the cutbank side, 
then back onto the iceberg. For a 
moment we seemed suspended; then 
the front half of the cake moved off 
by itself. My piece bore toward the 
center again and a bend that turned, 
this time, more to the north. It piled 
up on shore, rose on its end, throwing 
me fifteen feet onto fire-blackened 
land. 

Old logs still smoked. Fire-blackened 
spruce still stood. I emptied the water 
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GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH ! 

ASK FOR FULL WIDTH 

ALCAN 
ALUMINUM 

In the wide 36 " sheet (32" coverage when ribbed) 



The extra width of farm roofing and siding made from 36" sheet, means 
fewer sidelaps and greater coyerage for your money. In addition, 
Alcan “Kingstrong” Aluminum has the following advantages: 


out of my boots, wrung out my socks. 

I was walking more than half an hour 
when my feet began to “feel” again. 
Hours later, caked with dirty ashes 
of the desolation, I was climbing the 
long neck that led to the uplands. And 
suddenly there was snow on my face- 
wet blobs blown from the dome of the 
dull April day. 

T HE cabin lay in powdery ruins— 
a rusted stove, a few roasted pelts 
left of a long labor. 

I stared at it, my mind stirring 
heavily with memories. 

There I had snowshoed back over 
four-foot drifts—to .stoke the fire . . . 
drink scalding coffee . . . light my 
lamp . . . look at my furs. Home! A 
place to be with oneself, in peace, 
while snows whip out of the night— 
a place to work and a place to dream. 

How many times had I touched the 
pelts on the walls, before blowing out 
the* smoking coal-oil lamp for the 
night? How often I’d taken down a 
mink or fox, seeing again the place 
and the way I’d nabbed it. . . . Even 
the aroma, like spilled lighter fluid, 
belonged in the corner where the 
glistening ermine pelts were piled. 

Most of all, I remembered the rare 
fisher pelt that had hung at the foot of 
my bunk. I’d got him on Christmas 
Day, an old thirty-pounder feeding on 
fresh-killed porcupine. I could ■ still 
taste that day: the sun-dogs hanging, 
like cblored crests, above the gaunt 
southern hills; so cold the bolt would 
hardly push into place on the rifle. 
Getting him was like—well, something 
like getting a Christmas present from 
my valley. 

Empty - handed — and strangely 
empty-headed — I turned eastward for 
Shorty Hill’s. Exhaustion was crowding 
pie. When I stumbled, I wanted to lie. 
Another part of my mind seemed to 
take over, bidding me rise and guiding 
my steps. 

I have a confused memory of the 
deep dusk; then of Shorty, standing 
incredulously in his underwear, the 
coal-oil lamp screwed low behind him. 
In my ears I could still hear the crash 
of flaming timbers; I could see the sky 
spewing forth its flames, and fright¬ 
ened fugitives running from the long, 
red night. Still later, I remember being 
on Shorty’s bed, feeling sleep surging 
at me in long deep waves. 

Shorty’s voice droned on, as he 
stood at the window, watching the 
fire that had, somehow, leaped the 
river and was racing on to the south. 
Nothing mattered too much now, ex¬ 
cept that I was here. And I was alive. 

Some day new life would come to 
the Horseshoe, borne by wind and 
water. And then, this would all be a 
memory—one saga of many that trap¬ 
pers remember, when snows sift down 
from the winter’s sun and sun-dogs 
hang in the sky. 



Howdy! Oh! Beg pardon, you’re me!” 


NO PAINT NEEDED... “Kingstrong” 
aluminum needs no protective coat¬ 
ing— it is naturally attractive and 
keeps its pleasing appearance. 

WEIGHS LESS . . . “Kingstrong” 
aluminum being light in weight is 
easy to handle and reduces erection 
costs. 

REDUCES FIRE HAZARDS . . . 

“Kingstrong” aluminum, because it 
is a metallic covering, is fire resist¬ 
ant and gives better protection. 

LONGER LIFE . . . Aluminum has 
superior resistance to weathering in 


atmospheres of all kinds and does 
not rust. This ensures long life and 
lower maintenance costs. 

RESISTS SALT AIR. ..High resist¬ 
ance to salt laden atmospheres 
means that “Kingstrong” is the 
logical choice in coastal areas. 

AIDS PRODUCTION — BENEFITS 
HEALTH ... The reflective proper¬ 
ties of “Kingstrong” aluminum keep 
farm buildings cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter. These con¬ 
ditions contribute to higher produc¬ 
tion and improved animal health. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR FOLDER ON 
"KINGSTRONG" ALUMINUM FOR FARM ROOFING AND SIDING 

ALCAN 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 

1715 Sun Life Bldg., Montreal 

^'Kingstrong” is a registered Trade Mark for aluminum roofing sheet manufactured by Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Ltd. It is ribbed or corrugated and distributed by all leading roofing manufacturers. 
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GILLETT'S 

100% PURE JfifcL 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


be too expensive to produce, while 
with still others it would be difficult 
to produce a stable fertilizer that 
would keep well and hold its strength. 

The future will undoubtedly see 
more and more commercial fertilizers 
used in this country. With this in 
mind, the higher the minimum plant 
food requirements that can be made 
safely, the better it will be for farmers 
generally. V 


Fertilizers and 
Plant Food Costs 


Higher minimum plant food 
standards would save money 
for farmers who buy fertilizers 

S INCE the war ended, the cost of 
fertilizers has increased substan¬ 
tially, along with all other costs; 
and farmers have been able, so far, to 
gradually increase their use of fertili¬ 
zers, only because the returns from 
wheat and coarse grains have remained 
relatively high. The long series of 
good to excellent crop seasons has 
meant, also, a continuing, favorable 
moisture supply for the most part. This, 
too, has increased the efficiency of the 
fertilizers applied in western Canada. 

In the purchase of fertilizers prairie 
farmers require nitrogen and phos¬ 
phorus, principally. In other parts of 
Canada, soils are deficient in potash 
and. some minor plant foods. Prairie 
farmers very seldom apply fertilizers 
to grain crops at rates higher than 50 
to 75 pounds per acre, whereas highly 
specialized potato growers, for ex¬ 
ample, may apply as much as 2,000 
pounds per acre. 

Unfortunately, as with many prod¬ 
ucts entering into consumption, the 
final purchaser is not required to pay 
merely for the actual product he is in 
need of. Whatever the formula used, 
no commercial fertilizer is pure plant 
food. The Canada Fertilizer Act pro¬ 
vides that commercial fertilizers sold 
in Canada must contain a minimum 
of 20 per cent of plant food. The 
various provincial fertilizer boards 
now have agreed, with some minor 
reservations, that this act should be 
changed and the percentage raised to 
24 per cent. The Ontario Department 
of Agriculture said recently that, in 
1933, the fertilizers used in that prov¬ 
ince averaged 19 per cent of plant 
food. By 1942, this average had been 
raised to 21 per cent, and by 1953, to 
26.8 per cent. The proposal to raise 
the minimum percentage was sug¬ 
gested originally by the Plant Food 
Producers’ Association, and farmers 
everywhere will welcome the change, 
because it means that they would not 
have to pay for the bags, transporta¬ 
tion and labor involved in handling 
as much inert and useless matter. 

There are good reasons why the 
plant food content of most fertilizers 
is not higher than it is. For some crops 
on some soils, high-content fertilizers 
are not wanted. Other fertilizers would 


Two Useful Lye 
Mixes for Poultry 

There are literally dozens of clean¬ 
ing and sanitizing uses for lye and 
water solutions on any poultry farm. 
Here are two of the more unusual 
ones which you will find most 
effective. 

WHITEWASH DISINFECTANT 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
recommends this lye-lime white¬ 
wash: 

Dissolve 1 lb. of lye in 5% gallons 
of water. To this solution add 2Vi 
lbs. water slaked (not air-slaked) 
lime. Apply as ordinary white¬ 
wash. 

This whitewash both improves ap¬ 
pearance of farm buildings and also 
acts as a long-lasting disinfectant 
— the action of the lime actually 
prolonging the disinfectant prop¬ 
erties of the lye. 

DISINFECTANT 
AGAINST MITES 

The following mite disinfectant is 
highly effective and also inexpen¬ 
sive to prepare: 

Dissolve IV 2 lbs. of lye in as small 
a quantity of water as possible. 
Allow to cool. Put 3 quarts of 
raw linseed oil into 5-gallon stone 
crock. Pour in the lye solution 
very slowly. Keep stirring until 
a smooth, liquid soap is produced. 
Then gradually add 2 gallons 
crude carbolic acid or commer¬ 
cial creosol. Stir until resulting 
fluid is clear dark brown. Use 
2-3 tablespoons of the mixture to 
a gallon of water as a spray. 

GLF-33 


by P. W. LUCE 

T HE University of British Colum¬ 
bia is the only institution of 
higher learning in Canada that 
has a course devoted to the conserva¬ 
tion of wild life. Crafty, elusive, and 
sometimes dangerous, these denizens 
of the remote spaces are nevertheless 
an asset worth millions of dollars, di¬ 
rectly and indirectly. Their continued 
existence is now recognized as an 
economic asset. 

Much of the rugged country of 
British Columbia is fit only for wild 
game, as the few settlers who try to 
wrest an agricultural living from the 
barren acres eventually find out. 
Guides, fur traders, bounty seekers, 
resort operators, outfitters, govern¬ 
ment agents, and many others are to 
a large extent dependent on returns 
from big game for their main source 
of revenue. Scientists, sporting goods 
manufacturers, and transportation 
companies, also get a good deal of 
cash from the same source. 

University training in wild life pro¬ 
tection started in a small way in 1940, 
under the direction of Dr. Ian Mc- 
Taggart Cowan, professor of zoology, 
who has spent a lifetime of study in 
the subject. 

The original purpose was to ascer¬ 
tain the limit to which big game 
could be hunted and trapped without 
seriously endangering the source of 
supply, but the course has been 
greatly increased since those early 
days. Such subjects as biology of the 
vertebrates and invertebrates, sylvics, 
wild life biology, conservation, 
botany, embryology, histology, and 
experimental zoology are now in¬ 
cluded. 

British Columbia boasts 11 of the 
big game species of the continent, in¬ 
cluding grizzly and other bears, 
moose, cougar, caribou, mountain 
goat, mountain sheep, and deer. V 
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Loader! 


Manure handling is fast and easy 

and so are many other jobs when you 
have a New IDEA-Horn Loader. It’s a 
real “go-getter” ... goes anywhere your 
tractor will go and gets the job done 
fast. Exclusive telescoping cylinders on 
No. 50 loader give it low profile and 
high lift. (If you don’t need the extra 
high lift, you can buy your loader with 
single ram cylinders and save some 
money.) Works under low clearances, 
in tight spots. Handles easily, mounts 
or comes off quickly. Only 4 tapered 
pins to remove. Built to traditional 
standards of ruggedness that have made 
New Idea famous. 

There’s a model to fit practically every 
tractor, including a new model for the 
Allis Chalmers WD. No matter what 
make of tractor you own, chances are 
your New Idea dealer can fit it. 


Dirt Bucket & 
Pitch Control 


Boom & 
Grapple Fork 


ACTUAL JOBS in Canada. U.S., So. Am., 
Europe. To $15,000. Travel paid. Write 
Employment Info. Center, 

ROOM C-159, 316 STUART ST., BOSTON. 


Push-off 

Stacker 


Straight or 
Angle Dozer Blade 


Everyone Talks, 

No One Does Anything! 

Food surpluses provide a very complicated problem , 
for which no one seems to have a satisfactory solution 

by JOHN ANDERSON 

I T WAS about the weather that Mark nomics, or human welfare, and certain 
Twain said, “Everybody talks about inter-governmental bodies such as 
it but nobody ever does anything OEEC (Organization for European 
about it;” and now almost everybody Economic Co-operation), and the U.S.- 
is talking about surpluses. Canadian Committee on Trade and 

The U.N. Food and Agriculture Economic Affairs have also had their 
Organization—through a special work- say. Nor must we forget the IFAP 
ing party that met in Washington last whose recent Kenya meeting was vir- 
March, through its regular Committee tually dominated by discussions of 
on Commodity Problems, and through surpluses. 

a new consultive sub-committee just From all tjiese sources, reports, ob- 
established—is a natural center for much servations and recommendations flow 
of the talking. Nevertheless, the other in, creating something of a disposal 
U.N. agencies dealing with trade, eco- problem in themselves. Now, to add 


Ten Interchangeable Attachments 

Those shown above, plus scoop, buck rake 
and manure bucket. All of these handy tools 
go on and off quickly, easily. 
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Send free literature as checked 

B Loaders & attachments 
Need for school work 


Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Regina—-Saskatoon—Yorkton 
Prince Albert—Swift Current 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Avenue & 6th St. East 

Calgary 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Sutherland Avenue at King 

Winnipeg 

Rendell Tractor & Equipment 
Co., Ltd. 

62 West 4th Street 

Vancouver 10, B.C. 


CALGARY FALL 

LIVESTOCK 

SHOW and SALE 

October 18 through 21 

Write for sale catalogue direct to 
M. E. HARTNETT, Secretary 

ALBERTA LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATIONS 

Calgary Alberta 
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to the literature of the subject, there 
is a new study on the economics of 
surpluses published by FAO, “Dis¬ 
posal of Agricultural Surpluses” by 
Gerda Blau. 

This study, which has the merit of 
being almost entirely impartial (and 
therefore not very encouraging), de¬ 
fines what constitutes a surplus. (It 
must be remembered that Canada has 
no surplus problem, the official view 
being that we are simply holding some 
large stocks against a succession of 
rainy days.) The study also sets out 
just what a surplus-holding country 
may do with its stocks other than burn 
them. 

The country may, for instance, store 
these stocks under a variety of differ¬ 
ent names, such as stabilization stocks, 
strategic reserves, or emergency re¬ 
serves. These different names help to 
create the impression that the country 
concerned does not mind having to 
hold the large stocks in question. Or it 
can dispose of them by special means. 

The special means may consist of 
price reductions to all comers, or else 
to foreign buyers only, or to special 
groups such as school children (for 
school lunch programs), hospital 
patients, poor or starving people, and 
so on. Or the special means may con¬ 
sist of action designed to sell the 
stocks at their normal price, by in¬ 
creasing the demand for them. 

Increasing demand without lower¬ 
ing prices may be done by educational 
and publicity programs (“ . . .is good 
for you! Eat more . . .!”, with the 
blanks filled according to the current 
surplus), by the development of new 
uses (e.g., surplus skim-milk powder 
used in enriching bread), by legisla¬ 
tion (e.g., setting maximum extraction 
rates for flour milling), by discouraging 
competing commodities through taxa¬ 
tion, import restrictions, or through 
special laws, or by improving distribu¬ 
tion facilities for the surplus com¬ 
modity. 

I 

T HIS taken slowly, is all straight¬ 
forward enough, but the draw¬ 
back with most of these “special 
means” is that they have to be kept 
up for as long as production remains 
at a high level, and they do not go far 
enough toward bringing the commo¬ 
dity trade back to the normal economic 
situation where supply is roughly 
balanced by demand. Therefore, much 
attention -has been turned toward an 
alternative that is well favored by the 
international welfare organizations. 
This alternative is to increase demand 
(without lowering prices) not by 
publicity, legislation, and so on, but 
by raising the purchasing power of 
would-be consumers. 

Now, one thing that the recent talk¬ 
ing has produced is a set of principles, 
which it is thought should govern 
dealings concerning surpluses. There 
has been a remarkable degree of agree¬ 
ment amongst countries—exporting, im¬ 
porting, rich countries and poor coun¬ 
tries—on these principles; and it is 
only a pity that the same spirit of 
accord does not always prevail when 
an actual trading agreement is under 
discussion. 

It is agreed, for example, that stocks 
should not be destroyed (after all, by 
modern nutritional standards more 
than half the world’s population are 
undernourished); and therefore, it 


logically follows from this that even 
restrictions on present production are 
not to be desired. There is also agree¬ 
ment to the effect that producers’ in¬ 
comes should not be lowered, unless 
we are prepared to run the risk of 
another world depression. Further, it 
is undesirable even that existing pat¬ 
terns of trade be in any way altered 
(Danish and other European dairy 
farmers live in constant fear that the 
market is suddenly going to be flooded 
with surplus U.S. butter). 

The most-favored idea, then, the 
one that fits into normal economic 
tendencies and need not fall foul of 
any of the principles above, is the one 
where demand is increased by raising 
the purchasing power of would-be con¬ 
sumers. In practice, this means that 
backward countries must be developed 
economically and made richer, so that 
their peoples may become new cus¬ 
tomers for the commodities now in 
surplus. 

This, however, is obviously a long¬ 
term measure. To bridge the gap 
between present surpluses and future 
increased demand, there comes the 
further suggestion that the present 
surpluses might be given, or sold on 
long credit, to the backward countries, 
who in turn sell the commodities to 
their own peoples and use the proceeds 
of the sales to finance new develop¬ 
ment programs. These, in turn, would 
ultimately earn the countries additional 
foreign exchange to buy more of the 
surplus items. 

N OW we have a really attractive 
chain - reaction idea, but unfor¬ 
tunately the FAO study strikes a 
warning note. If, it says, a backward 
country sells the free or easy-terms 
commodities to its people, existing 
trade is bound to be affected in some 
way, however small. If the people buy 
surplus wheat, shall we say, they will 
probably not buy as much rice as they 
did before, and this interference with 
existing trade is contrary to the prin¬ 
ciples generally agreed on. If, to avoid 
this, the backward country gives the 
imported commodity away to people 
who are too poor to buy anything any¬ 
way (i.e., to the only type of entirely 
“new” consumers likely to be found), 
it will then raise no money to carry 
out the development program, which 
is an essential part of the scheme. 

Thus some of the gilt comes off the 
gingerbread. It still leaves the possi¬ 
bility of development projects for 
backward areas, financed by other 
means, as an ultimate way of easing 
the surplus situation, but it does noth¬ 
ing about present over-large stocks. 
In the general discussions that have 
taken place, it has been suggested that 
pending the eventual maturing of long¬ 
term plans developed internationally, 
individual countries should do what 
they can about their own surplus 
stocks by taking special short-term 
measures. But what are the most effec¬ 
tive short-term measures? — production 
restrictions (already seen to be unde¬ 
sirable on humanitarian grounds)?; 
reduced selling prices (which are 
ultimately certain to reduce the pro¬ 
ducer’s purchasing power)?; or free 
gifts (which will probably affect estab¬ 
lished trade)? 

Mark Twain would have made the 
most of this situation. Perhaps the time 
has come to do something about the 
weather. V 
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to install 
a Septic 
tank 




VALUABLE FREE BOOKLET 
shows you many ways to 
speed and lighten the job, 
save yourself money. You'll 
learn where, when and how to 
install house to septic tank 
connections and disposal beds 
... how to figure quantity of 
pipe needed ... pointers on 
trenching, layout and main¬ 
tenance. You can't go wrong 
with this handy guide — or 
with lightweight, economically 
installed NO-CO-RODE Root- 
Proof and Per¬ 
forated Pipe. 
Permanently 
trouble-free. Re¬ 
commended by 
health depart¬ 
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says Walter Stupak 

of Selkirk, Manitoba 
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"I’m sold on CARLON, because 
it’s easier and faster to install. 
What’s more, CARLON will not 
rot, rust or corrode. I found it 
easy to install because of light 
weighrand long lengths. My pipe 
has now been in use for over two 
years. I have found CARLON 
pipe so satisfactory I can recom¬ 
mend it to everyone.” 


PLASTIC PIPE" 


You can expect many years 
more from your CARLON pipe 
line, Mr. Stupak, because it’s 
guaranteed forever against rot, 
rust and electrolytic corrosion. 
CARLON is ideal for jet wells, 
livestock watering, irrigation, 
drainage, electrical conduit and 
other piping needs around farm 
and home. To get the best . . . 
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Specify the Pipe 
with the Stripe! 


BEARDMORE & CO., LIMITED 

37 FRONT STREET, EAST • TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 
1171 St. lames Street • West Montreal, Quebec 



of buying 
more 


Farmers' banking needs have been 
our concern for more than 86 years. 
Talk over your problems with our 
local manager. 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 



This huge four-storey broiler house is 200 feet long, yet so highly mechan¬ 
ized that one man looks after 50,000 birds at a time, himself. 


Poultry Meat 
Revolution 

Continued from page 11 

a few of the earlier growers had al¬ 
ready made. Before many of them 
had their first crop of birds ready, 
the market was glutted and the ex¬ 
pected profits turned to disheartening 
losses. Some were discouraged and 
quit the business, while others stayed 
with it, hoping to recoup their losses. 
Recurring periods of profitable and 
non-profitable prices were unable to 
stop a swift, though uneven growth. 
It was a similar pattern to the in¬ 
dustry’s earlier growth in the United 
States. 

With mass - production methods, 
hardly imagined efficiencies have been 
achieved to cut costs and increase 
profits, which, on a per-unit basis, are 
necessarily small. For example, a year 
ago, a professor from Purdue Univer¬ 
sity, Indiana, speaking to poultrymen 
at Guelph, Ontario, called “a pound 
of broiler for a minute’s work” a good 
goal to aim at. Already, in Waterloo 
county, Ontario, one huge broiler 
plant, financed by businessmen and 
housing 50,000 birds at once, has cut 
that time by two-thirds, turning out a 
pound of broiler with only 20 seconds’ 
work. One man, with a little help at 
busy periods, looks after all of these 
birds, and says he is not overworked. 

Now it appears that the prairie 
provinces are on the verge of a big 
expansion in broiler consumption. 
Many prairie housewives have already 
gained the habit of buying broilers, 
many of them as a result of the per¬ 
suasive powers of former Winnipeg 
policeman, R. H. Dunn. Mr. Dunn 
quit the police force a dozen years 
ago, and invested his modest savings 
in equipment to produce broilers. 
Restaurants and chain stores took his 
birds, his business mushroomed, and 
by 1952, he decided he wanted final 
proof that the birds he was selling at 
a premium under his own brand name 
were just about the best in Canada. 
That fall, he selected a few well- 
fattened chicken carcasses, dressed 
them and shipped them to the Royal 
Winter Fair in Toronto, and saw them 
take the top three prizes. 

Now he is pushing his operations 
into Alberta, confident that booming 
province offers the next big market 
for broilers. 

] 'N the Winnipeg district, one of the 
large meat packing houses has 
begun to handle broilers in volume 


for the first time, and has built a 
plant to raise some of its own birds. 
Another of the packers has been 
handling a few broilers for several 
years, but is now expanding to meet 
the demand for fryer chicken, which 
they are sure is waiting. Unable to get 
sufficient birds here in the West, they 
are importing birds from the East 
to meet the demand. 

In spite of the shortage of birds on 
the prairies, those who have already 
tried to grow them have not always 
found them profitable. For example, 
C. G. Penner at Lorette has put 
through eight bunches during the past 
two years. Without a heavy invest¬ 
ment in equipment, he says there is 
too much work for the returns they 
bring, and with groups of 1,500 to 
1,850 birds each time, profits have 
been too small. This summer, to see 
if he could earn more money, he 
kept the birds right in the pens, past 
broiler weight, intending to sell them 
as roasters. 

Another innovation is coming to 
the Winnipeg market. Turkey broilers 
are being killed by one packing house. 
These birds grow to the weight of 
roasting chiqkens in a much shorter 
time, and with much less feed, than 
chickens, gaining a pound of weight 
with as little as three pounds of feed. 
Comparatively, capons require well 
over five pPunds of feed for each 
pound of finished weight. However, 
turkeys have not yet achieved the 
place, either in the U.S. or eastern 
Canada, that is forecast for them by 
some. The reason is said to be the 
difficulty of putting a good finish on 
the young toms at 15 weeks. Half of 
them are said to lack sufficient fat. 

Big news now, though, is in the 
way housewives are buying chicken 
broilers, eviscerated and sold whole, 
or cut up and sold by the piece. The 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
confidently predicts, in the Current 
Review of Agricultural Conditions, 
that broiler production will continue 
to increase, but makes no guess as to 
the effect this will have on farm 
flocks. 

With so big an investment re¬ 
quired to make a suitable profit from 
broiler production, and with so much 
technical knowledge required to raise 
thousands of birds successfully in 
close confinement, it is obviously a 
job for the specialist. It requires a 
high degree of skill, plus solid finan¬ 
cial backing to weather the storms 
which brew so often in the turbulent 
industry. 
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Pioneer Rancher 

Continued from page 7 

piece of land in the Brooks area, 
where he runs about 200 head of 
Angus steers. Both have made good 
use of the skills acquired in their early 
years on the ranges of the South 
Saskatchewan. 

Competition was keen for Alberta’s 
range lands in pioneer ranching days. 
From as far south as Texas, American 
cattlemen had followed the free grass 
up into Canada with their herds. Most 
of these outfits came into this country 
for one reason — exploitation. They 
would tie up large acreages of land 
under lease and never pay for it. In 
dry years legitimate ranchers found it 
pretty hard to get any extra grazing. 

L OKIER and Murphy soon found 
their 1,600-head herd more of a 
liability than an asset. It was taking 
about 40 acres to feed one animal 
which meant that their 26,000 acres 
wasn’t even half enough. 

“We had no experimental farm 
service to guide us,” Lokier pointed 
out. “Range carrying capacity was 
something you had to find out by trial 
and error.” 

But Tom had been a dirt farmer 
before he was a rancher. If there 
wasn’t enough natural forage for their 
stock he figured they’d better get 
busy and grow some. The best forage 
he knew was alfalfa. In 1903 he 
seeded down a couple of sections in 
what he believes was the first alfalfa 
planting in Alberta. He used three 
varieties: two of them winter-killed 
that first year, but the third (a varie¬ 
gated alfalfa) took hold and spread. 

Two years after that first alfalfa 
planting a serious mange epidemic 
threatened the whole ranching coun¬ 
try. The government immediately 
ordered a clean-up of all herds from 
the Rocky Mountains to Swift Cur¬ 
rent. No cattle could be shipped until 
they had been cleared by federal in¬ 
spectors. 

To meet this emergency, ranchers 
in the Medicine Hat area rigged up a 
decontamination station that could 
handle 3,000 cattle a day. One by 
one their animals were driven through. 

The plant consisted of two large 
corrals connected by a deep trough, 
the latter about 100 feet in length. 
This was filled with a lime and sul¬ 
phur cleansing solution, kept at the 
proper temperature by a coal-fired 
boiler located at one side of the 
trough Cattle were then driven from 


the marshalling corral into the big vat 
and forced to swim to the exit.corral 
on the other side. During this trip 
they were submerged for three 
minutes. 

Most expensive part of the whole 
operation was charging the vat. This 
came to about $700. Every animal 
that passed through, cost the ranchers 
another gallon of solution to keep the 
mixture up to strength. 

“You can still find old mange-cure 
cans—relics of 1905—kicking around 
many Alberta ranches today,” Lokier 
chuckled. 

The alfalfa stands were pretty well 
established by this time, but yields 
were a bit too spotty to solve the 
ranch’s over - stocking problem. In 
1906 nature took a hand by sending 
one of the severest winters on record. 
By springtime Lokier and Murphy 
had lost over 40 per cent of their 
herd. About half of all Alberta’s cattle 
died that winter. 

“Severe winters seemed to follow 
dry summers when there was little 
hay,” Tom recalls. One of the big 
free-grassers from Texas paid toll to 
the tune of $250,000. 

T HE hard life took its human toll 
too. In 1911, Lokier’s partner died 
and their ranch holdings were divided 
to settle the estate. Tom’s half con¬ 
tained the big bend of the river, and 
with it he got a name for his 13,000- 
acre spread—“River Bend Ranch.” By 
1913, the house and buildings were 
up on their new place and the family 
moved in. 

One of their first jobs was to do 
something about the piece of bald 
prairie surrounding the new home. 
Over 1,100 trees and shrubs went 
into the shelterbelt, within the space 
of one year. Thirty years later, when 
the Lokiers gave up their ranch, tall 
spruce, cottonwood and poplars met 
over top of the 30-foot driveway and 
the house was almost obscured from 
view. 

When he was settled at River Bend, 
Tom’s thoughts turned again to his 
alfalfa. All that was limiting yield wa^ 
lack of water. If he could pump from 
the river to the three or four sections 
of bottom land he had set aside for 
hay, his winter feeding troubles would 
be over. But first he would have to 
find a low-cost fuel for the pump 
engine, or the scheme wouldn’t be 
practical. 

“You must remember that good 
feeder cattle brought only nine cents 
a pound in those days, and breeding 
stock even less,” he pointed out. “Our 
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production costs had to be kept at 
rock bottom.” 

Gas seepage along the river bank 
gave the Lokiers a clue. A natural gas 
well right on the place would be the 
answer—if they could locate one. An 
enquiry to Ottawa brought a govern¬ 
ment geologist to the ranch to look 
things over. 

After poking around a bit he indi¬ 
cated a spot near the river. “Your 
chances look good here,” he said, “but 
it’s a gamble whether you get a 
decent flow of gas.” 

The Lokiers took that gamble and 
won. After drilling through 800 feet 
of shale, they reached sandstone, and 
a steady flow of gas at 130 pounds to 
the square inch. A special gas-oper¬ 
ated engine they had ordered was 
soon putting river water into their 
main irrigation ditch, at the rate of 
seven tons per minute. 

Stacks of alfalfa hay, 25 feet high, 
became a regular part of the land¬ 
scape at River Bend—dry years or 
wet. The Lokiers soon had all the 
winter feed they could use, and some 
for their neighbors as well. 

That was 30 to 40 years ago. To¬ 
day we hear that the federal and pro¬ 
vincial governments will spend eight 
million dollars on irrigation projects 
in Southern Alberta this year; and 
that irrigated pastures, plus a system 
of rotational grazing can yield up to 
800 pounds of beef per acre. Tom 
Lokier’s methods of “trial and error” 
never came up with production like 
that, but today’s ranching trends show 
that he was on the right track. 

The new pasture ranching is a 
great thing for production, Tom 
agrees. It takes most of the risks out 
of the cattle game. But his tone is a 
bit wistful when he adds, “and most 
of the fun too.” Biggest gain made by 
the cattle industry over the past 20 
years, in his opinion, is the wonderful 
improvement in grade. 

L OKIER’S long ranching career 
ended unexpectedly in 1943. 
While his son was overseas, Tom re¬ 
ceived notice from the federal gov¬ 
ernment that his ranch lay in a 1,000- 
square-mile block which was to be 
used as a testing ground for chemical 
and bacteriological warfare. 

“You are hereby required to quit, 
vacate, and deliver up possession . . 
the official edict read. Tom had to 
read it a couple of times before he 
realized that 40 years of hard work 
was to be poured down the drain. 

There was a financial settlement, of 
course—after a bit of a court battle, 
it came close to being a fair value for 
the place, at then current prices, that 
is. What the ranch would have 
brought after the war is another mat¬ 
ter again; and what it meant to those 
who had built it probably couldn’t be 
reckoned in dollars at all. It’s hard to 
set a cash value on a piece of one’s 
life spanning over 40 years. 

But the Lokiers and their neigh¬ 
bors took this blow in their stride, 
just as they had taken the mange, and 
the killing winter, back in 1906. Per¬ 
haps they wondered a little that a 
block of producing range was chosen 
in a country with millions of acres of 
wild land that would never produce 
at all. 

“I guess it was necessary,” Tom 
shrugs quietly, and he lets it go at 
that. 


And at the time, it probably was. 
“Nothing matters but victory” was the 
slogan in those days, and the sinking 
of Allied ships had reached an all- 
time high. Tom talked the matter over 
with a group of his fellow ranchers 
and they decided to head for the 
West Coast to help turn out ships. 

“We were all pretty handy with 
tools,” he explains, “and if we were 
to get our boys home again, we 
figured we’d better put our hands to 
use.” 

There was a large gathering of 
friends at River Bend Ranch to see 
the Lokiers off. The last thing Tom 


did was to harvest seed from the 
alfalfa which had been his baby since 
1903. 

At war’s end, Lokier was able to re¬ 
tire from a job well done. Prized sou¬ 
venir of his efforts is a framed photo¬ 
graph of a navy frigate, enscribed 
with the names of all the ships he 
worked on—many of his ships made 
names for themselves in the fighting 
later on. With the help of another ex- 
Alberta cowpuncher, he then built the 
smart stucco home he lives in today. 

Instead of spending the rest of his 
retirement days sitting in a park, Tom 
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helped to make one. For some time a 
triangle of vacant land near his corner 
had offended his orderly nature, and 
one day he decided to do something 
about it. With the co-operation of 
Oak Bay’s Municipal Engineer it was 
turned into an attractive rose garden 
at very little cost to the municipality. 
A good deal of this attractiveness is 
the product of Lokier’s own hands. 
On his 85th birthday it was officially 
named “Lokier Garden” — somehow 
that compensates for the garden de¬ 
stroyed under army orders at River 
Bend in 1943. V 
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like the tang of the north wind 
outside. 

To a stranger both Alan Royan and 
Lors Wilson would have stood out from 
the rest of the crowd in the store. The 
others were ordinary men — content 
with trapline and goldpan. But Royan 
and Wilson were of the type which 
has to be achieving something or be 
miserable. 

On lie Outarde, a big wooded island 
a mile out in the lake, Royan had a 
fox farm, where the freedom-loving 
animals could roam free in summer¬ 
time and get full benefit of the north 
wind in winter. The farm, at first the 
joke of the trappers, was now the pride 
of Lac aux Cygnes Settlement—since 
that day a month ago when Royan 
came back from Winnipeg with cer¬ 
tain momentous news. 

As the newcomer closed the door 
behind him and peered through the 
haze of smoke, the whole room seemed 
to tense and stiffen. Sentences broke 
off in the middle. The laughing stop¬ 
ped. The trapper sitting beside Wilson 
sidled along the wall bench till he was 
protected by the stove. Three metis 
standing near the door edged off sev¬ 
eral steps, to be out of the path of 
possible danger. 

Every man there knew what had 
occurred a month ago: of “Sour-luck” 
getting drunk, trying to make rough 
love to Margery Grantham, and get¬ 
ting a thrashing at the hands of her 
fiance. Some of them had heard Wil¬ 
son say what was going to happen 
when the two met again. 

Wilson looked up and saw his 
enemy, but failed to draw. It did not 
suit his purpose to get himself hanged 
in order to wipe out the humiliation. 
There was another and a better way— 
the scheme he had been perfecting for 
the last month. 

Royan must have felt the tautness, 
and known the reason, though he did 
not glance toward the stove. To the 
“howdy” of the trappers he nodded 
cordially, and shook hands with sev¬ 
eral he had not seen since fall. Before 
stepping to the middle of the room 
where Simon MacGillivray was, he 
slipped a hand into his jacket pocket, 
brought out an automatic revolver, 
and laid it down upon the counter. 

“Heard you wanted to shoot me, 
Fontaine,” he said to one of the metis. 
“I don’t want to be shot and I don’t 
want to have to shoot anybody. I’m 
putting my gun up so you’ll have to 
start trouble leg to leg with bare fists. 
Kumtux?” 

Fontaine grinned. He realized the 
words were meant for Wilson. The 
tension in the room broke; the talking 
and laughing started again. Royan 
handed a list of articles to MacGilli¬ 
vray and leaned against the counter. 

“Carcajou” Jinks sat down on the 
bench near Wilson. Presently he ob¬ 
served to another trapper: “What’s th’ 
matter with Royan, Sam? Looks al¬ 
mighty glum ’bout something.” 

“He does that,” Sam agreed. “Ain’t 
talkin’ or cuttin’ up a-tall. Looks like 
his best girl told him to go to Guinea. 
I wunner what’s come over him?” 

They “wunnered” back and forth 
for a couple of minutes. To himself 
Wilson grinned. He too had noticed 
Royan’s gloom, and of the whole 
roomful, he alone knew the reason. 


Once more the door opened. Mar- • 
gery Grantham, daughter of the In¬ 
dian agent at Lac aux Cygnes, came 
in on an errand. She was a girl of 
nineteen, slender, graceful and dan¬ 
gerously pretty. The biting north wind 
had reddened her cheeks, and her 
furs glistened with particles of wind- 
driven snow. Born and reared at Lac 
aux Cygnes Settlement, save for her 
years of school outside, she had de¬ 
veloped self-reliance and a “mind of ^ 
her own” — which showed in the 
sparkle of her eye and the imperious 
toss of her fox-fur capote. 

There were several girls at the 
settlement, but to the trappers and 
prospectors thereabouts, Margery 
Grantham realized the ideal of young 
womanhood; hers was the one name 
that never was mentioned in their 
jesting talk with one another. 

At her entrance the rough jokes, 
laughter and stories were bitten off 
abruptly; and the weather suddenly 
became a topic of grave importance. 
The young trappers straightened their 
vests and gallantly dragged off their 
beaver hats to her. The older men 
watched her with something like the 
faithful homage of Duke, the big 
leader of her four-pup team. 

“Mr. MacGillivray,” she spoke to 
the trader, but her words were meant 
for the other men, too—“I need some¬ 
one to help me. Dad is east at Three 
Spurs laying down a quarantine. I just 
got word of sickness in the Chipe- 
wyan camp eleven miles west of here. 

I need someone to go with me to the 
camp and then come back here for 
medicine and supplies. My dog team 
is outside, ready.” 

Eyes turned toward Alan Royan. 
The silence itself was a question. Why 
on earth hadn’t she asked him, her 
fiance, to take her? And why didn’t he 
speak up and claim the trip as his 
special privilege? 

But Royan said not a word, and 
Margery Grantham was not even 
looking in his direction. The canny 
old Scot was the first to see that some¬ 
thing had gone sadly agley between 
the two. 

“Whae’ll go wi’ Miss Margery?” he 
asked, to break the questioning si¬ 
lence. “If he’ll be missin’ a few hours 
o’ jabber here tonight, she’ll be missin’ 
Christmas Day itself, puir lassie.” 

At least a dozen men volunteered. 
She asked Carcajou Jinks to go with 
her and turned toward the door, draw¬ 
ing on her fur gauntlets. Royan 
started, as if to speak to her or follow 
her out, but checked himself and 
leaned against the counter, his face 
a picture of misery he could not hide. 

Watching the whole play from be¬ 
hind the stove, Wilson chuckled softly 
to himself. The first half of his scheme 
already had carried. He had seen, 
when she drew on her gauntlets, that 
she no longer wore Alan Royan’s ring. 

T HREE hours later Wilson was 
crouching in a juniper covert at 
the edge of the lake, a rifle-shot west 
of the tiny settlement. From time to 
time he rose and looked across to lie 
Outarde. His moment had not yet 
come. A light still twinkled in a win¬ 
dow of Royan’s cabin. 

During the Chipewyan Moon-of- 
Hardening-Ice and Hoar-Frost, Lac 
aux Cygnes had frozen solid to three 
feet and more, but the northwest wind 
had skirled the light dry fall of snow 
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off its bosom. Under the pale cold 
light of the stars and the thin slice 
of moon riding overhead, it lay before 
him like a Titan’s dark-silvered mirror, 
silent and glistening. Through the 
stately spruces and the fluttering 
birches that fringed its shores, the 
wind whistled shrilly, rising for brief 
moments to the howl of a blizzard. 

It was past eleven o’clock when the 
cabin window out in the lake was sud¬ 
denly darkened. Wilson waited a 
quarter-hour longer, then rose, stretch¬ 
ing his cramped, chilled limbs and 
stamping his feet. From its hiding- 
place in the junipers he lifted out a 
twelve-foot komatik, a narrow, flexible 
sled mounted on runners of hickory 
heart and fitted with two tan-colored 
sails—a leg o’ mutton mainsail and a 
smaller spanker. It was rigged with 
lines for deft maneuvering. Its nose- 


lead was worked by a swivel bar in 
l. nt of the rider’s seat. Its brake was 
an iron hook with needle-sharp point, 
which tore a deep line in the ice when 
the brake-lever was pushed down. 

From mast to runners the komatik 
was Wilson’s own handiwork—a craft 
of slim, graceful beauty and the 
speediest sled, by easy odds, that ever 
skimmed across Lac aux Cygnes. 

Setting it to the ice and holding 
it lest it dance away from him, Wilson 
reached into the covert with his other 
hand and drew out a wire cage a 
couple of feet square and covered 
with gunny-sacking. He fastened this 
on the komatik, stepped on, took his 
seat, and unfurled the sail. The can¬ 
vas bellied out, the sled glided from 
the shore, and darted like a great¬ 
winged bird for the western tip of lie 
Outarde. 


Eight years before, Lors Wilson 
and Alan Royan had been partners: 
running the same fur path in winter, 
following the same river drives two 
hundred miles south of them in 
spring, and threading the\ endless. 
hois forts waterways in summer, hunt¬ 
ing for pay color. Then something got 
into Royan’s blood—a dissatisfaction 
with that purposeless, unsettled life; 
and their paths parted thereafter. 

With an idea in his head and a 
determination not to waste any more 
precious years, Royan settled at Lac 
aux Cygnes and began the hazardous 
work of fur-farming. He had neither 
money, foxes nor experience. The be¬ 
ginning of his ranch was humble in¬ 
deed—a wolf-proof chicken yard at 
the edge of the settlement, and a pair 
of flea-bitten crosses which Carcajou 
Jinks trapped alive and traded to him 
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for a rifle. He had luck with their 
first litter. He dug out a den of patches 
that same spring, and in a year’s time 
owned breeding stock to work with. 

In methodical, scientific fashion, he 
set himself, then, to solve the problem 
of why “farmed” furs are usually so 
notably inferior to those caught wild. 
To his thinking the problem boiled 
down to range and food. He moved 
to the big wooded inland out in the 
lake, where for seven months in the 
year his animals roamed through a 
natural habitat of brush and rocks 
and trees. When the lake froze and 
he had to close them, he built no 
cozy, felt-lined boxes, but let them 
burrow in the snow as their wild 
brethren did. The range question was 
settled! 

Their food was a more difficult 
problem. For two years he experi- 
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mented with a dozen different sorts, 
but failed to hit upon anything that 
made a marked improvement. 

A bush-loping huckster, a man who 
traded from the Landing to the Circle 
and was a born wizard in matters of 
peltry, started him on the right path. 
Foxes that hung after wolf packs and 
ate nothing but meat, the trader as¬ 
serted, had coarse pelts; but foxes 
from the rivers and lakes where there 
was little or no game but plenty of 
fish had fur that was glossy, fine and 
silken to the touch. 

Royan tried feeding his foxes on 
fish. The results in two short months 
amazed him. He pushed the experi¬ 


ment even further, trying different 
varieties of fish, till he discovered that 
a certain oily-fat, banded perch which 
swarmed at the mouths of the lake 
creeks, were better than trout or 
.whitefish. 

With range and food settled, he 
gave all his attention to breeding for 
good markings—an easy task already 
worked out by other men. He began 
to sell pairs of his pretty animals to 
fur-ranchers on the Outside. Among 
those who knew a splendid fox when 
they saw it, the animals from Lac aux 
Cygnes were a revelation. Prizes were 
won at several small exhibitions by 
the pairs which Royan had sold. 


Orders, inquiries and flattering re¬ 
quests for information from the big 
ranches began to roll in on the 
monthly mails. “A Royan fox” began 
to mean something in fur-farming 
circles. 

Then came the certain momentous 
event toward which Royan had 
pointed all his labors for three years. 
Saying nothing at Lac aux Cygnes, 
he slipped away one early November 
day with an innocent-looking box in 
his canoe, leaving his island ranch in 
charge of Carcajou Jinks. 

When he returned weeks later, he 
released the astounding news that 
the peak and climax of all his work 


and study — a magnificent pair of 
matched silvers — had been entered 
in the world fur exhibit at Winnipeg. 
They had won the International 
Grand Prize, and he had refused 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
“most beautiful pair of foxes on earth.” 

I T was this grand-prize pair that 
Wilson meant to steal that night. 
For many moons his jealousy of his 
former partner had been gnawing and 
cankering and slowly turning into in¬ 
tense dislike. Royan’s marked coolness 
toward him, his refusal to keep on 
lending him money, his sharp lan¬ 
guage several times when Wilson had 
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staged a drunken spree at the settle¬ 
ment, had fanned that dislike into 
an open, avowed enmity. Wilson’s 
general bad temper had focused upon 
Royan in particular. The fight and the 
thrashing were the climax—the match 
to the powder of Wilson’s hatred. 

True to his sour-luck philosophy 
and his feeling that he was better 
than the men he rubbed elbows with, 
he thought Alan Royan was a mere 
plodder, a man without courage, 
imagination, or sensibilities, who owed 
his sudden prosperity to sheer good 
luck. That was what hurt the worst— 
for a man of smaller calibre to out¬ 
distance him so utterly! 

As Wilson neared the western tip 
of lie Outarde, he pressed down the 
brake and snubbed the speed of his 
sled. Cautiously, keeping in the fringe 
of tree shadows, he skirted the south 
shore for a quarter of a mile, till he 
saw ahead of him the black squatting 
outline of Royan’s cabin and beside 
it the stark, gaunt framework of the 
house which Royan had started to 
build for his home with Margery 
Grantham. 

He stopped the komatik, pushed it 
into a juniper thicket, caught up a 
sack and started for the fox-pen a 
bow-shot from the cabin. Before 
climbing the first high fence he 
crouched for twenty minutes in a 
clump of trees watching and listening. 

This was the first criminal thing 
he had ever done. It felt queer to be 
a sneaking robber. If Royan caught 
him at the theft, he could expect to 
be shot in his tracks. 

Hearing nothing, he stepped out, 
climbed the wire fence and dropped 
softly inside. A dozen or more foxes 
stopped their frisking and grouped in 
a circle twenty yards away watching 
him. He crept silently up the en¬ 
closure to a small inner pen. Listen¬ 
ing at the gate and hearing nothing 
from the dark cabin, he entered the 
pen where Royan kept his pair of 
beauties by night. 

The pair of silvers had scooped out 
a small burrow in the snow. Shielding 
the flash with his body, Wilson 
snapped on his flashlight, to he ab¬ 
solutely sure he was getting the right 
ones. One glint of the yellow pencil 
shone upon them. There was no mis¬ 
taking that magnificent pair — so 
beautiful that his heart missed a beat 
as he saw them. They were snuggled 
in the burrow with their dainty noses 
tucked into their thick brushes. Tame 
as kittens from Royan’s gentle hand¬ 
ling, they looked at him curiously, 
blinking their flaming oval eyes at the 
light. 

Despite his need of haste and 
the danger of Royan’s rifle, Wilson 
could not help staring at them for 
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a few seconds. Their jet - black fur 
gleamed with a warm, rich irides¬ 
cent shpen. The long king-hairs were 
spread through the peltage like fila¬ 
ments of silver. The silver markings, 
reaching halfway down their backs, 
were penciled exactly alike, as true 
and beautiful a match as if a master 
artist had designed one pattern for 
both. 

After a few moments Wilson thrust 
in his hand and patted the head of the 
black prince. The vixen nuzzled his 
wrist with her sharp nose and whined 
for a tidbit. The man lifted her out 
and slipped her, unprotesting, into the 
bag. The black prince followed. They 
struggled a bit and clawed at the 
gunny-sack, but he quieted them with 
a little patting. Tying the bag and 
catching it under his arm, he left the 
pen and started for the lower fence. 

Though they were quiet enough 
around their owner who fed them each 
day, the foxes in the outer pen were not 
nearly so tame as the pair of grand 
prizes. When Wilson was within a 
few steps of the lower corner, a skit¬ 
tish vixen ahead of him, imagining 
herself trapped in the angle, let out 
a sharp yap. ' 

It was all that was necessary to 
create a sudden panic among the half¬ 
wild animals. Yapping, barking, they 
shot back and forth and around the 
pen, leaping against the wires and 
raising pandemonium. 

In two jumps Wilson reached the 
fence. Holding the sack in his teeth 
he climbed up, slipped through the 
strands of barbed wire, dropped out¬ 
side, and leaped into the tree shadows. 

T HE cabin door was flung open. 

Royan came running out half- 
dressed, but with his .303 in his hands. 
He stopped a moment, viewing the 
pandemonium in the enclosure; then 
jumped through the gate and ran 
straight for the inner pen. Wilson 
heard an oath and saw his black loom¬ 
ing figure against the snow. Then 
Royan ran toward his cabin. 

, Wilson rose and ran for his komatik. 
He dared not hide in the timber, for 
Royan would follow his tracks. The 
komatik would be seen as it left the 
island, but that could not be helped 
now. Royan could not recognize it 
and could never catch him with a 
slower sled. 

He reached the komatik and tumbled 
the pair of silvers into the cage. As 
the sled slipped out of the dark fringe 
of shadows a rifle cracked up at the 
cabin, and a bullet whizzed over 
Wilson’s head. He crouched lower and 
loosened all the canvas. 

The gun did not speak again. Glanc¬ 
ing back at lie Outarde fading into 
the darkness, Wilson saw a white- 
sailed komatik gliding out from the 
wharf below the cabin and skimming 
after him. 

Fourteen miles southwest across 
Lac aux Cygnes a dozen wide¬ 
mouthed creeks came in from a water¬ 
logged muskeg country. Safety lay in 
that maze of channels, lakes and 
rivers. They were all blown free of 
snow; all were avenues of escape, once 
they were reached. A komatik could 
dodge up any one of the dozen. A 
few twists and turns, and the pursuit 
would be hopeless, for an ice-sled 
leaves no tracks. 

Wilson had thought beforehand 
about the possibility of a pursuit. Be¬ 


hind the stove in MacGillivray’s trad¬ 
ing room he had mapped out the 
rivers and river-widenings he would 
take for thirty miles before swinging 
back east to his trapping shack. 

He had made a hiding place for the 
foxes near his shack in case suspicion 
fell upon him. He knew an outlaw 
trader—a “permit” peddler and Indian 
sharp—who would give him nearly a 
third of their real value and ask no 
questions. 

If he escaped! 

The komatik under him was scud¬ 
ding straight before the wind. Lithe 
and flexible as a snake, it took, the 
tiny frost ridges and ice seams with 


hardly a tremor. Its hickory-heart 
runners, smooth and hard as ivory, 
struck up a steady crooning cadence 
as the sled passed out of the island 
windbreak and caught the wind, full 
strength. 

The sled behind, invisible except 
for its white sails, somehow did not 
seem to be losing. Again and again 
Wilson glanced back at it anxiously. It 
seemed to hold its own; seemed at 
times even to be creeping up on him. 
What if Royan had struck a combi¬ 
nation of sail and runner that beat his 
own? 

A panic grew upon him. If Royan 
overhauled him there would be no 
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indecision! They were alone out in 
the middle of the dark lake. Royan 
could stand off beyond revolver range, 
kill him with the rifle, shove him and 
his sled under the ice, and who would 
ever know a whisper of it? It was a 
carcajou act—this theft of a man’s 
priceless animals; and carcajous were 
shot on sight. Wilson knew that he 
himself in a similar circumstance 
would show no mercy. 

It was only in his fears that the 
white-sailed komatik gained; in reality 
it was falling behind, unable to match 
the terrific speed of the craft ahead. 
At the end of five miles Wilson realized 
he was going to win, and his faith 
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in his sled came back. The sled be¬ 
hind him was losing. 

Perhaps it was carrying too large 
a spread of canvas for its length and 
span of runner. Whenever the wind 
rose fitfully and savage gusts struck 
it, it bucked and swerved. In three 
more miles the white sail was all but 
out of sight. In another mile, when 
Wilson looked back, he could not see 
Royan’s craft at all. 

He looked back seldom after that, 
giving all his attention to the route 
ahead. Low in the southwest a dim 
black line marked the forest shore¬ 
line. It was a scant four miles as the 
teal flies, but nearly six as the koma- 
tik would have to travel, for a straight 
shoot to it was impossible. Two miles 
off the shore lay a barrier of thin ice. 
The lane was four or five miles long 
but only about a hundred yards wide, 
marking the place where at low water 
a granite backbone stood up out of 
the lake. 

For some strange reason this stretch 
hardly ever caught over except for a 
thin treacherous glaze at night. 
Stranger still, in the clearest, coldest 
weather the ice was thinnest. A rov¬ 
ing geologist once tried to explain 
something about the sun’s rays, the 
crystal water, and the massive rock 
just beneath. The Athapascans ex¬ 
plained that the granite reef was the 
backbone of a monster whose hot 
breath kept the ice from forming. 

A mile from it Wilson leaned his 
weight on the left runner and swerved 
the komatik sharply south. His plan 
was to head straight for the treacher¬ 
ous strip and then swerve sharply 
around it. He figured that Royan, in 
his furious pursuit, would forget about 
the peril and plunge straight into it. 
The chances were good of his speed 
taking him fifty feet before he broke 
through. The chances of his skimming 
clear across were literally one in a 
hundred. 

It was a trap of diabolic shrewd¬ 
ness—that playing upon Royan’s des¬ 
peration; the most cunning deadfall 
that Wilson in all his life had ever 
laid. 

As he rounded the southern end 
of the strip and veered west diagon¬ 
ally toward the first of the muskeg 
creeks, he kept glancing back along 
his route, watching for the white sail 
he knew could not possibly be within 
a mile of him. Above the croon of 
his komatik he listened, an ear to the 
wind, for a yell betokening that Royan 
had forgotten the perilous strip. He 
saw or heard nothing but the moon 
glistening and the whine and whistle 
of the wind. 

The creek mouth loomed toward 
him. The brake hook scraped a long 
white line in the ice as the komatik 
slowed. With Royan’s pair of magni¬ 
ficent silvers all his own now, with 
the memory of Margery Grantham in 
the trading store still vivid in his 
mind, he laughed aloud at the com¬ 
pleteness of his work that night. 

In the very middle of his laugh he 
choked back an oath. 

L URKING in the shadows of the 
creek mouth scarcely a hundred 
yards away, his eyes caught sight of a 
white-sailed komatik, awaiting him. 
With a lightning kick at the brake and 
a lunge upon the left runner, he tried 
to whirl his sled and head it south 
to the open lake again. But he was 


too close. A rifle barked in the 
shadows and a bullet screamed past 
his ear. He knew it for what it was— 
a warning. Royan was no bungler with 
a gun. 

The reef lines dropped from his 
nerveless hands. He slumped down in 
his seat, quivering, cursing this last 
stunning blow of his evil luck. Gently 
the craft glided up and ran its nose 
against the bank a few yards from the 
white-sailed komatik. 

Royan stepped toward him, rifle 
against his hip. 

“Toss your belt-gun on the ice, 
Wilson,” he bade, with steel in his 
voice. “Don’t try to shoot—your hand 
is out tonight.” 

The belt-gun slid to Royan’s feet. 

“Now put the pair of silvers on my 
komatik. Then we’ll add up our 
ciphers.” 

Wilson stumbled to the sled with 
the cage, and turned again to Royan. 
The latter did not speak. 

“Don’t be all night about it!” Wil¬ 
son growled, raising his head. “Why 
didn’t you pot me that first shot, in¬ 
stead of dragging me in to crow over 
me?” 

Royan wetted his lips. 

“I guessed it was you, Wilson—over 
at Up Outarde. I knew it was you 
when your sled drew out of sight out 
on the lake.” 

“Your damned luck!” Wilson 
snarled. “That’s how you got here and 
caught me.” 

“Luck? I cut across that strip of 
scum ice, that’s how! If you’d had the 
nerve to try that, you’d be skipping 
up one of these creeks now.” 

Wilson started as if hit a blow. 
He swiped a hand over his eyes. 

' ■' ■■■X 

“You — come — across that strip — 
of scum ice?” 

“You’d have escaped if I hadn’t.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
Wilson staring at his captor and the 
gleaming rifle barrel. 

“Go ahead!” he snarled. “A man 
who 11 take a hundred to one chance 
with his own life, he’s got the right.” 

“But you’re going to say first that 
it wasn’t luck.” 

Wilson did not answer at once. He 
was cursing his own cowardice, real¬ 
izing that Royan, in walking boldly 
into his trap, had starkly proved him¬ 
self the better man. 

“It wasn’t luck,” he admitted finally. 
“I didn’t have the nerve. You did.” 

“It’s been that way all along, Wil¬ 
son,” Royan went on. “You’ve whined 
about luck, when it wasn’t luck. 
You’ve got abilities enough, or did 
have before this bug started on vou. 
You were born with a timber eye. 
With a good cruise you’d make a mark 
at estimating. Two or three steady, 
hard-working years with a company 
like the Lanewell-Akers, and you’d be 
somebody—or might have been before 
you started whining about luck. 
You’re going to see that too—before 
we finish.” 

Wilson hung his head; he did not 
want Royan to see his quivering 
features. In the clear light of Royan’s 
act he had to admit that his philoso¬ 
phy of evil luck broke down for once. 
But to own that his downhill trail and 
all the wasted years and now this 
miserable failure even to be a thief. 
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could not be chalked up to malicious 
luck, but to his own shortcomings as 
a man—that was too bitter a dose to 
swallow! He kept a stubborn silence, 
waiting. 

“We’ll add ’em up now, if you’ve 
thought it over,” Royan said tersely. 
“You expect me to shoot you. That 
shows you’ve got some lingering sense 
of justice. But I’m not going to. It 
wouldn’t pay. 

“I could shoot you and shove you 
under the ice, and nobody’d be the 
wiser. But it would stick in my 
memory! I couldn’t associate with my 
conscience as friendly as I do now, 
and you’re not worth that price! I 
could drag you back to the settlement 
and turn you over to the Mounted. 
But somebody else would pay heavy 
for that. I’m talking about Charlotte 
Irvine. 

“A couple of weeks ago she wrote 
to me and asked about you. I haven’t 
answered yet, haven’t worked up 
nerve to tell her you’re a bush-sneak, 
a pink-eye guzzler. I’d rather shove 
you under the ice than write to her 
and say I turned you over to the 
Mounted because you were a sneak¬ 
ing carcajou! So I figure the best way 
out of this for other people, and the 
worst way for you, is to just let you 
go. Now get!” 

Kicking the belt-gun toward him, 
Royan turned, pushed his sled out on 
the ice, stepped on and started to¬ 
ward the lower end of the dangerous 
strip. Sagging down upon his sled, 
Wilson watched him veer and tack 
against the adverse wind till the white 
sail was swallowed up in the darkness. 

For half an hour afterward he sat 
there silently, fighting against the re¬ 
surging impulse to pick up the belt- 
gun and use it on himself. At the 
thought of Royan sparing his wretched 
life—handing it back to him in a cir¬ 
cumstance where he himself would 
have shot his enemy without hesita¬ 
tion—he saw how Royan towered over 
him. All his old, sustaining conviction 
of superiority was blasted. His sour- 
luck philosophy deserted him. 

W HAT was ahead of him? All 
his old wretchedness, but now 
without even the comfort of blaming 
it on evil fortune. “The worst way 
for you” — in his black misery he 
realized the truth of those words! 
Royan had read his misery; it was 
Royan’s revenge. 

His anguish was too keen to last 
long. Gradually he came out of the 
abysm of soul, where a lesser man 
would have stayed; because he did 
have courage of a kind. He faced the 
bitter truth about himself and fought 
against the phantoms of utter despair. 

A half hour later he hurled the belt- 
gun away from him as far as he could 
throw. He then sat silently on his 
sled, mentally building a goal for him¬ 
self, gathering strength of purpose 
and resolution to attain it. Rising 
finally, he shook himself like an 
aroused bear, his face set toward the 
timber limits to the south. 

“I’ll go!” he said in a voice strange 
to his own ears. “But before I do, I’ll 
go north to the Chipewyan camp. 
The Granthan girl will still be there. 
I’ll tell her face to face who started 
that lie about Royan and the Indian 
girl. If I’ve got backbone to do that, 
it’ll show there’s a chance for me yet!” 
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ishing fresh milk for drinking or 
cooking. And the 2 Yz and 5 
pound tins are even more eco¬ 
nomical. Klim mixes so easily, too 
—just add it to water and beat.” 


"Not on your life! Why, my 
youngsters notice right away if I 
use other powdered milks—say 
they aren’t rich and creamy like 
Klim.” 

"Oh, look, here on the label—it 
says Klim is pasteurized whole 
milk in powder form. That’s 
what makes the difference.” 

"As I said, Mary, Borden’s Klim 
has the cream in it. I wouldn’t 
be without it. So easy to store, 
and it stays fresh for weeks after 
you’ve opened the can.” 

"But is it economical?” 

"Heavens yes! Why, one pound 


"Well, it certainly sounds wonder¬ 
ful. I’m going to try some right 
away.” 

Trade Marks Reg'd. 


SHAKER BARGAIN 

Reg. $1.00 value 

1 Made of flexible 
1 polyethylene. Attrac¬ 
tive, handy, easy to 
clean. One quart capac¬ 
ity. Mixes Klim, has 
many other kitchen 
uses. Send 50c and 
round paper label inside 
tin — with your name 
and address — to The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Klim Shaker 
Dept., Box 5022, 
London, Ont. 



AND NOW KLIM IS VITAMIN D INCREASED! 


When you feel 

IRRITABLE 

, / 

let Postum help you 


Irritability is a warning signal — so are 
restless sleep, upset digestion or headaches 
resulting from these. If such things are 
happening to you, consider the facts: 

Caffein found in tea and coffee can be 
harmful. Of course many people can drink 
those beverages without ill-effects. But 
others cannot — the caffein in tea and 
coffee causes them nervous disturbances in several forms. 

If you are one of those people who should avoid caffein — 
switch to postum. Postum cannot 
possibly upset you — because Postum 
contains no caffein. It is a delightful 
beverage — and is made instantly in your 
cup. Costs less than a cent a serving. Ask 
for Postum now. At your grocer’s, 
restaurants, your club or on the train. A 
product of General Foods. 

Postum 

P-253 
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To keep the -family in clean, dean clothes 
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Meet Mrs. W. P. Carter of Winnipeg 

| and her pretty daughter, Susan. "Susan knows a lot about 
A good housekeeping already,” Mrs. Carter says, "and a 
j lot about Tide! Really, Tide's wonderful. From the grimi- 
2 est heavy things to my best coloured wash prints, Tide 
gets everything clean and bright . . . saving us money as 
well! And how beautifully our wash always irons , too.” 


smart Canadian 


women use // 


Nothing else can beat Tide for cleaning power! 

Tests made in hardest water prove it. . . nothing 
else will wash as clean as Tide, yet costs so 
little to use! And with all this terrific cleaning 
power, Tide is the mildest detergent made, too 
... so kind to hands, so safe for all your 
washable colours. Next washday, use Tide. 

P.S. Tide’s also wonderful for dairy 
utensils—gets them thoroughly 
clean. Helps prevent milkstone 
. . . lowers bacteria count! So 
thrifty to use, too. 


NOTHING ELSE WILL WASH AS CLEAN 

AS CANADA'S OWN Tide 1 

-yet costs so little to use! 


Tide IS MADE IN 
y HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


WARM DRY FLOORS IN YOUR FARM BUILDINGS/ 


rvirn 


INSULATING CONCRETE 



• MORE MEAT, EGGS, MILK 

• FEWER STOCK LOSSES 

• LOWER FEED BILLS 

Use Zonolite Concrete Aggregate in place of sand 
and gravel in your concrete mix—and give your 
farm building floors 16 times the insulating value of 
ordinary concrete. That means floors that stay dry and 
comfortable no matter how cold and damp the 
weather. Zonolite Insulating concrete can’t rot, decay 
or deteriorate—it’s good for the life of your buildings. 
Easy to install—you can finish up a Zonolite concrete 
floor in less than a day. 


MONEY-SAVING USES 
FOR ZONOLITE 

INSULATING CONCRETE 

• Poultry and farm animal 
shelter floors and shed roofs. 

• Milk cooling tanks and 
milk houses. 

• Installing over wood floors. 

• Homes without basements; 
basement floors. 

• Insulating double cavity 
and cement block walls. 


INSULATE YOUR ATTIC 

in one afternoon for as little as C\JJl 

$ 67 60 ® 


ZONOLITE INSULATING 

Clean, Quick, Easy ' ' 

Insulation Industries (Canada) Ltd. 

1305 West Georgia St., Vancouver, B.C. 

Please send me your free booklet showing 
uses of Zonolite Insulating Concrete in 
farm buildings. 

Name. 


Street 


AT YOUR LUMBER OR BUILDING SUPPLY DEALER 
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woman 


an Znd 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
Life’s but a means unto an end; that end 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things—God. 

—Philip James Bailey. 


S AID editor Norman Cousins, of the Saturday 
Night Review, New York: “Our world today, 
is not only unpredictable but also unfriendly. 
Throughout our social thinking runs a modern 
litany: a solemn, responsive supplication—man’s con¬ 
stant search for ‘wholeness’.” 

Homeless migrants, those unfortunates displaced 
because of war, confined for long periods in prison 
or relief camps “actually had the boundaries of their 
personalities contracted,” was the observation of an 
English woman, Miss Younghusband. 

George Desmottes, a leading social welfare worker 
from France, administrator and author of numerous 
works in periodicals on subjects related to family 
assistance and family problems in general, pointed 
out: “Dependency, inertia and absence of social con¬ 
science were apparent in people who had lived long 
in concentration camps or under autocratic and dic¬ 
tatorial regimes. 

“Dependency may result from social customs, 
from climate or from religion. It is expressed in some 
cases by the status of women. It may be the result 
of a philosophy of life . . . But it is also created by 
some governments which undertake centralized con¬ 
trols with the consequence that local and individual 
initiative are undermined. 

“The whole of the social welfare movement, pub¬ 
lic as well as private, is convinced of the worth of 
human dignity,” was the text of Mr. Desmottes, 
paper delivered to a plenary session of the Inter¬ 
national Conference on Social Work, recently in 
Toronto. The theme of the meeting was Self-Help 
and Co-operative Action. 

It was a great privilege to hear the address given 
at a general session by Dr. J. F. De Jongh, Director, 
of the School of Social Work, Amsterdam, a position 
he has held since 1945. A graduate lawyer at 21, he 
spent several years with the Netherland’s Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, during which time his main 
job was in the organization of industry. The presi¬ 
dent of the Conference, Mr. George Haynes, Lon¬ 
don, England, in introducing Dr. De Jongh to dele¬ 
gates from 4J countries, reminded them that the 
first school of social work to be established in the 
world was in the Netherlands in the mid-1800’s. In 
thanking the speaker at the close, he described the 
address as a “thoughtful, masterly, splendidly bal¬ 
anced argument on Self-Help in Modern Society.” 
Condensed, lifted from their context and slightly re¬ 
arranged, some of highlights of Dr. De Jongh’s 
message are here given: 

“By ‘modern’ society, I suppose we mean the 
society in which those typical modern forces: 
mechanization, industrialization, organization and 
urbanization have appeared ... In both the East 
and the West, and to a much greater degree in the 
latter, they have put their mark on the direction in 
which society is moving. They are dynamic and 
decisive forces. Our society is gripped in a continu¬ 
ing process of change and the speed of that change 
is increasing. 

“What is the nature of the change, in terms of 
human life and how does it affect the capacity of a 
human being to help himself?” 

F IRST of all, it means a gradual decline, some¬ 
times even the destruction of old traditional 
groups in which the human being was reared and 
lived mostly until his death: the family, the village 
and the church. These groups for the individual. 


The individual human being and his 
power of self-help, pictured against a 
backdrop of the changing pattern of 
modern society by a visiting welfare 
worker 

by AMY J. ROE 

before the industrial revolution, provided a protect¬ 
ing and helping environment; a familiar setting in 
which he knew fairly well the demands which would 
be put upon him; a gradual learning to solve his 
problem and time given to develop his problem¬ 
solving capacity. 

In an industrializing civilization, human life pat¬ 
terns and problems are different. New methods of 
production require new understanding and new 
skills; new dangers are encountered; new human 
relationships and responsibilities come for some, 
new frustrations for others. 

There is a constant flow of people, migrating to 
and from great industrial and commercial centers. 
People are uprooted and have to adjust themselves 
to new environments and new patterns of culture, 
new sets of values, new ways of competition, new 
methods of work and new colleagues. They may 
have to learn to live in new urban areas. Of the dif¬ 
ficulty of establishing a feeling of “community” in 
urban areas, the speaker quoted Prof. A. D. Ritchie 
in his book: “Science, the Universities and the 
Modern Crisis:” 

“ ‘Community,’ one cannot call it, because that is 
just what it is not. Improved mechanical means of 
‘communication’ have made real communication im¬ 
possible. They enable a man to work in one place, 
sleep in another, rush off elsewhere in his spare time 
—and live nowhere. He has more and more ac¬ 
quaintances and fewer friends . . . My vision of 
Hell is of endless streets filled with hurrying crowds. 
Whenever- you ask one of them the way, the reply 
is always the same: ‘I’m sorry, I’m a stranger here 
myself’.” 

The complexity of modern society is increased, 
due to the growing interdependence of all parts of 
the world, and of all forms of our activity. This 
serves to “make this world very untransparent, even 
for the most informed of us. The human mind is 
not—or not yet—able to grasp all the interdependen¬ 
cies and see through them and so obtain a clear 
picture of why things move as they do ... In spite 
of all our new understanding, the world seems to 
be very unpredictable, very un-understandable for 
most of us . . . The individual capacity to under¬ 



stand a given situation and to act accordingly, is 
still and becomes daily more a threatening problem 
—threatening because of this element of decline of 
the individual’s capacity to understand what is 
going on, and how, therefore, he should act.” 

Another relevant symptom is: the emergence of 
what could be called “the great apparatuses:” great 
factories, trusts, banks, political parties, labor unions 
and the states themselves with their huge bureau¬ 
cracies. They are all great *ind very powerful and 
use their power in unexplained ways . . . They 
complicate society even more and contribute to our 
feeling of not-understanding, our sense of inade¬ 
quacy, of being manipulated and of being powerless. 

I N modern society, the human being is more and 
more deprived of natural human bonds which in 
older societies, he used to grow up and which 
helped him to feel safe and at peace. In that se¬ 
curity, man learned to manage his own land, man¬ 
age his children and his own life-problems. Now at 
the very time he is losing that surrounding security 
and becoming more and more lonely, he has to find 
a completely new life; take on new responsibilities; 
move in strange surroundings and solve new prob¬ 
lems in connection with strange people. 

And while these modern forces undermine man’s 
capacity to rely on himself and to help himself, 
modern society on the other hand expects from the 
modern citizen more mature problem-solving than 
ever before, because of the necessity of adjusting to 
ever-changing conditions. 

When man’s natural capacity and his traditional 
ways of helping himself fail him—then it is not 
surprising that social breakdown, in all its forms 
and disguises, should become a general symptom. In 
these circumstances often a man’s will to help him¬ 
self weakens; he is discouraged and frightened and 
looks for help from others. 

New forms of mutual help may then develop. 
Mutual help is, sociologically speaking, a by-product 
of community feeling. It only develops in relatively 
small and closely tied groups. The word “self-help” 
is often used when groups of people solve their own 
problem. These efforts may vary in form: mutual 
aid; assistance and co-operative action. When we 
look around the world we find many manifestations 
of the human co-operative instinct. Even this form 
of aid may not be sufficient and then a larger com¬ 
munity is called upon to help. The state may be 
asked to assist. 

It becomes clear, when we look at social facts, 
that in the life of the individual as well as in the life 
of communities self-help and help from the outside 
both play a vital part. They are not contrasts—but 
complements. 

M AN is born as an utterly dependent being. To 
grow and develop he depends upon years o I 
careful, warm, unselfish help. This help must be 
aimed at developing in the individual his own capa¬ 
cities, judgment, skills—at making the dependent 
child into»a mature, independent adult. But it is not 
within human nature to reach complete independ¬ 
ence ... At many moments in our life we shall cry 
out for help; for our many needs, we shall con¬ 
tinually need help from our fellowmen and reach 
out for closer communion. 

“While we admit the truth that the human being 
is born utterly dependent—we know too that there 
is in him a strong drive and desire to make himself 
independent. This drive, if not inhibited too much 
by discouraging experiences carries him quite a 
distance. He will never reach complete independ¬ 
ence, because in all fields, physically, materially, 
mentally and emotionally, he continues to need his 
fellowmen. Thus he lives in a kind of equilibrium 
of dependence and independence, different for each 
man and different in each phase of our life—and 
unstable in a high degree!” 

Mostly, rather small changes in our life situation 
are sufficient to upset our ( Please turn to page 68) 
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Durable pyjamas and housecoat; attractive light summer dresses and tot’s gay play dress—all made from cotton bags. 


Sewing Tricks - - 




Smart for beach or square dance wear. 
Material shows wide variety in designs. 


C OTTON bag fabrics have be¬ 
come fashion news. Bags that 
for years were used only for 
jelly bags, dusters, everyday dish 
towels, or pillowcases for the back 
bedroom have taken on gay printed 
designs and new colors. They have 
blossomed out in the latest styles, in 
washable non-fade dresses with full 
and straight skirts, sun dresses, house 
dresses, aprons, housecoats and pyjamas. 
There are children’s play and school 
clothes of the sturdy cotton materials 
and, of particular interest to the 
youngsters, gaily printed cotton doll 
clothes, stuffed toys, bean bags and 
other novelties. 

In 1948 Gerald Dennehy of Winni¬ 
peg persuaded a well-known western 
seed firm to pack its products in gaily 
printed cotton bags rather than ordi¬ 
nary white sacks. Dubiously they tried 
them for one product, then for others. 
Sales increased. Many farm women 
were insisting that their men purchase 
only those fertilizers, chicken starters, 
hog foods and seeds that were packed 
in printed cotton bags. Other feed and 
farm-fodder companies quickly fol¬ 
lowed suit. 

Five years after her husband’s idea 
was accepted, Doreen Dennehy pre¬ 
sented the first “Feed-bag” Fashion 
Show to take place in Canada. Fea¬ 
tured were house dresses, sun dresses, 
# at-home dresses for all-day wear, even 
dresses made especially for square¬ 
dancing parties. Little girls modelled 
school dresses and sun suits, boys 
showed off their shirt-and-shorts holi¬ 
day outfits and there were housecoats 
and pyjamas for the entire family. 
Enthusiasm ran high. The show was a 
success. 

This year the cotton prints are even 
more attractive. They come in a dozen 
or more modern designs, checks, florals, 
plaids and stripes adaptable to a host 
of sewing needs. The fact that only a 
limited supply of any one pattern is 
released and the colors and designs 
changed each year eliminates the risk 
of duplication in dresses and other 
garments. 

Printed bags offer a bonus to the 
home sewer. Their use in the packing 


of fertilizers and feeds adds but ten 
cents to the cost of the product sold 
in the former white or natural bags. 
All printed cottons retail for much 
more than this, while similar high- 
quality color-fast fabrics sell for as 
much as a dollar a yard. 

A hundred-pound cotton feed bag 
is made up of one and one-third yards 
of fabric. Three will make a size 18 
dress. A fifty-pound bag contains a 
full yard of cotton print, sufficient for 
an apron, a small girl’s frock or a 
seven-year-old boy’s really nifty shirt 
and pants. As for the small five, ten 
and twenty-five-pound bags there is 
almost no end to the uses for them. 
They make excellent protective covers 
for silver trays and crystal ware. They 
add a note of color to bureau drawers 
and closets when used for storing 
hoisery, blouses and handkerchiefs, as 
shoe bags, laundry bags or shoe covers. 
With drawstrings added they are use¬ 
ful for holding knitting, clothespins or 
the children’s marbles. 

W HILE the accent is on prints, 
plain white and natural colored 
bags will continue to be used in the 
home. They take to dye readily and, 
used alone or in combination with 
prints, are most useful in the carrying 
out of many clever sewing ideas. 

When used with ingenuity plain and 
printed bag cottons can give a new 
look to rooms. Many of the designs are 
especially appropriate for kitchen duty. 
Gay curtains, matching tablecloth, 
chair backs and cushions and other 
harmonizing touches will lend color 
and smartness. 

They can add a fresh, yet inexpen¬ 
sive, touch to a young girl’s room. For 
example, transform an old bed into a 
modern unit by covering the head- 
board and making the top of the bed¬ 
spread in a solid tone. Complement it 
by a dust ruffle of print. Make curtains, 
dressing table skirt and cover for the 
vanity seat to match the dust ruffle, 
then complete the ensemble by a 
touch of solid color in the chair 
cushion, a band at the top of the 
dressing table skirt and a cornice board 
over the window. 


So popular has the idea of using 
printed cotton bags in home sewing 
become within the last four years that 
a well-known textile company has 
combined with a popular pattern maker 
to publish a helpful booklet filled with 
numerous styles and novel inexpensive 
ideas for using printed cotton bags. 
The only difference between this 
pattern book and others is that, instead 
of listing the required yardage for each 
style, the size and number of bags 
needed are given — “Sun dress, size 14, 
takes two one-hundred-pound bags 40 
by 46 inches.” 

In the factory the bags are sewn in 
a single seam by chain stitch. To re-use 
simply remove the seam by cutting 
off the end of the chain as close to the 
bag as possible, then taking the top 
thread in one hand, the bottom thread 
in the other, pull firmly but gently. 
In a few moments the bag will be a 
large flat piece of material. 

The trade-marks on the printed 
cotton are so applied that they will 
come off quickly and easily. Some are 
in the form of adhesive paper labels, 
others are printed on the bag in wash¬ 
able ink. To remove either, soak the 
fabric in warm, soapy water for a short 
time, rinse well and leave to dry. The 
material is pre-shrunk and when 
pressed is ready for cutting. 

Yardage requirements are slightly 
more when bags are used in sewing 
larger garments than when material is 
purchased by the yard. Allowances 
must be made for fitting the pattern 
pieces on the bags without piecing the 
length of the skirt, the bodice, sleeve 
or pyjama legs. When planning a 
garment to be made from bags, choose 
a pattern that hasn’t many pieces and 
that has no piece longer than the 
length of the bag. 

Not only the farm women but city 
housewives, with an eye to thrifty 
sewing, have discovered these useful 
bags. The city seamstress can hardly 
hope to induce her husband to pur¬ 
chase half a ton of fertilizer that would 
give her ten yards of cotton goods. But 
she has found that local feed and seed 
dealers sell empty feed bags at a low 
price. 
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Rexoleum 


Deluxe Quality 

Floors of Rexoleum mean new beauty and brightness for your home 
... far less work for you. Rexoleum makes for happier housekeeping 
because it gleams at a mere swish of the mop—and its loveliness lasts 
through year after year of rugged service. 

There’s a reason why Rexoleum wears so well. It’s because the 
surface is formed by layers of an enamel that’s specially-formulated 
for extreme toughness—and this special enamel is baked on to make it 
even harder, even tougher, even more wear-resistant. 

You can transform an ordinary room into something very new, very 
smart, very beautiful with colourful, cheerful Rexoleum. Your dealer 
will be happy to show you its wonderful range of patterns, shades and 
sizes. Rugs are available in 6 x 9 ft. to 9 x 15 ft. sizes: Rexoleum by-the- 
yard comes in 2, 3 and 4 yd. widths; packaged units are available in 
12 ft. x 12 ft. and 12 ft. x 15 ft. 


In 

bordered 
rugs or 
by-fhe-y card 


A product of 

DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM CO. LIMITED • MONTREAL 
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Pickling 'Time @s He>ie 

For added zest and flavor in winter meals a new booklet 
of pickle , relish and conserve recipes is introduced 

by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


T HERE is nothing quite like 
crisp, juicy homemade pickles or 
relish to add the final touch to a 
midwinter stew, pot roast, pork chops 
or hamburger steak. They bring out 
the full flavor of the meat they ac¬ 
company, they are a flavorful addition 
to a meat or vegetable salad and they 
add a special tang to a sandwich 
meal. 

In order to offer homemakers a col¬ 
lection of high-quality recipes for 
these products the home economists 
of the Consumer Section of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture collected 
numerous recipes of pickles, relishes 
and conserves. They tested and re¬ 
tested, varying the amount and kind 
of ingredients, trying new and differ¬ 
ent methods, until they had a selec¬ 
tion of recipes that were tasty, easy 
to prepare and which made use of the 
products grown in our own gardens. 

Really good pickles are firm, crisp 
and clear with a tart, pungent flavor. 
Relishes have a fresh color and an 
even texture of finely chopped, crisp 
vegetables and spicy sauce, say the 
home economists. 

They advise the use of fresh, high- 
quality vegetables, pickled within 24 
hours of the time they are gathered, 
a clear standard vinegar that is free 
from sediment, and a pure granu¬ 
lated salt. Whole spices are a better 
choice than the ground as they retain 
their flavor longer. To prevent them 
turning the pickles dark during stor¬ 
age put them in a spice bag that can 
be removed after cooking. Make the 
spice bag of a thin piece of material 
large enough to allow the juices to 
circulate freely through the spices in 
the bag. To prevent softening, storage 
of the finished product—sealed air¬ 
tight—in a cool, dark place, is recom¬ 
mended. 

These selected recipes, some, of 
which are included here, have been 
published in a new booklet, Con¬ 
serves, Pickles and Relishes. Copies of 
the booklet are available by writing to 
the Consumer Section, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Ice-Water Pickles 

Select and wash 3 lbs. firm cucumbers 
4 to 5 inches long. Cut lengthwise into 
quarters. Soak in ice water for 3 hours. 
Drain well and pack into clean pint 
sealers. To each pint add: 

14 tsp. mustard 2 thin slices onion 
seed 14 tsp. celery seed 

Combine and boil for 5 minutes: 

14 c. salt 4 c. vinegar 

114 c. sugar 

Pour hot liquid over cucumbers, filling 
sealers to top. Seal immediately. Makes 
6 pints. 

Ripe Cucumber or Marrow 
Pickle 

10 c. ripe cucum- 2 c. brown sugar 
ber or vegetable 2 tsp. tumeric 
marrow 4 c. vinegar 

114 c. chopped 4 tsp. celery seed 

onion 114 tsp. salt 

IV 2 c. water V 2 c. mustard 

V 2 c. flour 

Peel cucumbers or vegetable marrow, 
cut in 14-inch cubes and measure. Sprinkle 


vegetable with 2 T. salt, let stand 1 hour. 
Drain thoroughly. Cook slowly in water 
until tender, about 15 minutes. Drain 
thoroughly. Make mustard sauce by mix¬ 
ing flour, brown sugar, salt, mustard and 
tumeric to thin paste with 14 c. vinegar. 
Heat remaining vinegar and celery seed 
to boiling point. Slowly add hot vinegar 
to mustard paste, blending well. Cook, 
stirring constantly until thickened, about 

5 minutes. Add drained vegetables, heat 
to boiling. Pour into hot, sterilized jars. 
Seal. Makes 8 cups. 

Dutch Relish 

2 c. green 2 c. onion 

tomatoes 3 T. salt 

2 c. peeled cukes 3 c. cider vinegar 

1 sweet red 4 tsp. dry mustard 

pepper 114 tsp. tumeric 

1 green pepper 1% c, sugar 

1 large head 14 c. flour 

celery Y 2 c. cold water 

Prepare vegetables. Peel cucumbers. 
Chop or grind tomatoes, cucumbers, pep¬ 
pers, celery, including leaves, and onions. 
Measure, then combine. Add salt and stir 
well. Add just enough boiling water to 
cover. Allow to stand 30 minutes. Pour 
into sieve or cheesecloth bag and drain 
thoroughly. Cover with vinegar. Bring to 
a boil. Combine mustard, tumeric, sugar 
and flour. Blend to a smooth paste with 
cold water. Add to vegetables, bring to 
boil. Boil 2 to 3 minutes. Pour into hot, 
sterilized jars and seal. Makes 10 cups. 

Raw Cucumber Relish 

6 large cucumbers 14-% tsp. white 

1 large onion pepper 

1 T. salt % c. sugar 

IV 4 c. white Vi c. water 

vinegar 

Peel cucumbers, cut into quarters and 
remove seeds. Chop finely or put through 
coarse grinder. Chop onion. Measure. You 
should have 8 c. cucumber, V 2 c. onion. 
Combine with salt. Mix well, place in 
colander and allow to drain thoroughly. 
Bring vinegar, water and sugar to boil. 
Stir until sugar is dissolved. Remove from 
heat, add pepper and drained vegetables. 
Blend well, pack into sterilized jars, seal. 
Do not use for at least one month. Makes 
5 cups. 

Beet Relish 

2 c. cooked beets 14 tsp. pepper 

2 c. rate cabbage 1 c. sugar 

2 T. horseradish 114 c. blended 
IV 2 tsp. salt vinegar 

Chop beets and cabbage finely with 
a knife. They may be put through food 
chopper, but the relish will not be as 
crisp. Measure then combine. Add horse¬ 
radish and mix thoroughly. Pack lightly 
into sealers. Combine salt, pepper, vinegar 
and sugar, bring to boil and pour im¬ 
mediately over vegetables. Seal and store 
in cool place. Makes 2 pints. Note: Beet 
relish may fade after long storage period. 

Pickled Whole Beets 

40 to 50 small beets 1 c. sugar 
(114 inches in IV 2 tsp. salt 

diameter) 3 T. whole 

4 c. cider vinegar pickling spice 
IV 2 c. water 

Select small young beets. Leave 2 
inches of stem and root on beets. Cook 
until just tender. Dip in cold water and 
remove skins. Pack in sterilized sealers. 
Boil together vinegar, salt, water, sugar 
and spices, tied in cheesecloth bag, for 5 
minutes. Remove spice bag. Pour over 
beets to completely cover. Seal and store 
in cool, dry place. Makes 4 pints. 
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Bake it with 
MAGIC 
and serve it 
with pride! 


Hot or cold, for special or everyday occasion, 
meat loaf is delicious 


As a flavor treat for any meal serve meat loaf ivith browned pineapple slices, 


M EAT loaf, that year-round fa¬ 
vorite, brings a variety of 
flavors to family meals. It may 
be of ground beef, of pork or veal, 
alone or in combination with beef, or 
it may include bacon, ham or ground 
bologna. 

Herbs and seasonings provide an 
almost unending variety of taste treats. 
Marjoram, sage, thyme, mustard and 
savory add a distinctive flavor as 
do small amounts of dry - or prepared 
mustard, ginger, allspice, cloves or 
horseradish. Add chopped pickle, 
diced celery or green pepper for a 
different taste, or season the loaf by 
using half catsup, half milk in the, 
basic reeipe. 

Meat broth, sieved canned toma¬ 
toes, chili sauce or tomato juice used 
to replace' the liquid in the meat loaf 
standby make a new main dish. And 
rolled oats used to replace the bread 
crumbs will make the loaf easier to 
slice when served cold. 

Beef, the most commonly used 
ground meat, may be round steak or 
the less expensive minced beef made 
from the shank, chuck or similar cut. 
Tests made by the home economists 
of the Consumer Section of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture show that 
minced beef makes as good, if not 
better, meat loaf than ground round 
steak. It seems to have more flavor, 
it is not so compact nor dry and it is 
definitely less expensive. 

If the family likes a crusty loaf and 
wants gravy with the meal, bake the 
meat mixture in a mound about 2E: 
inches high in a shallow pan. It may 
be made in the more conventional 
deep loaf pan then garnished for 
serving with slices of pineapple, apple 
rings or peach halves; or for added 
flavor place slices of bacon beneath 
the loaf in the deeper pan then serve 
it upside down. 

Bake it slowly to allow the flavor 
to develop and to keep the loaf moist. 
If you make two loaves at one time 
you can serve one hot with vegetables 
for dinner, the second .cold with a 
salad f(?r lunch or supper on a hot 


Favorite Meat Loaf 

1 lb. ground beef V 2 c. milk 
% c. rolled oats IV 2 tsp. salt 
1 egg V 2 tsp. pepper 

Vs to Vi c. minced 2 slices side bacon 
onion 

If available also add Vi lb. ground pork. 
Put all ingredients except bacon in large 
mixing bowl. Mix well with large fork 
until uniform throughout. Put two slices 
bacon in bottom of small deep loaf pan. 
Pile meat over it. Pat down to level. Bake 
at 350° F. for % to 1 hour. 

Basic Meat Loaf 

V 2 c. dry bread 2 T. finely chop- 
crumbs or ped onion 

1 c. stale bread 2 tsp. Worcester- 

cubes shire sauce 

% to 1 c. milk Vi c. chopped 

IV 2 tsp. salt celery 

Vs tsp. pepper Vi c. chopped 

2 lbs. ground meat parsley 

2 eggs Additional season¬ 

ings 

Celery and parsley are optional. Beat 
together crumbs, milk and eggs. Add 
other ingredients and mix thoroughly but 
lightly. Fill a greased loaf pan 9 by 5 
by 3 inches to V 2 inch from top. Bake in 
moderate oven for 1 to U /2 hours. Top¬ 
pings-. If desired, top loaf, before baking, 
with V 2 c. chili sauce, catsup or a mixture 
of 4 T. catsup, 3 T. brown sugar, Vi tsp. 
nutmeg and 1 tsp. dry mustard. Or spread 
with 2 T. prepared mustard and 2 T. 
vinegar for a flavor change. 

Beef Loaf 

Vary basic recipe by adding V 2 tsp. 
savory or Vi tsp. marjoram or 2 tsp. pre¬ 
pared horseradish or 1 tsp. dry mustard. 
Use 2 lbs. ground or minced beef. 

Pork and Beef Loaf 

In basic recipe use lVi lbs. ground beef, 
% lb. ground pork. Season with Vi tsp. 
sage or marjoram or V 2 tsp. savory. 

Beef and Liver Loaf 

Use U /4 lbs. ground beef and % lb. beef 
or pork liver. Scald liver 5 minutes, drain 
and grind. Use % c. milk. Add 4 T. finely 
chopped onion and V 2 tsp. savory or Vi 
tsp. marjoram. 

Pork and Ham Loaf 

2 lbs. ground fresh 1 c. milk 

pork 1 egg 

1 lb. ground Vi tsp. onion salt 

smoked ham Vs tsp. garlic salt 

1 c. dry bread V 2 c. tomato soup 


GLAMOROUS ^ 
SWEET CHOCOLATE 


Here’s a cake that’s full of bright 
ideas . . . with personality written all over 
it! You’ve a right to be proud when it’s 
your very own baking . . . faultless in form, 
texture, and flavor, thanks to Magic! 
Your table’s never short of variety if 
you’re a Magic cook! Dependable Magic 
helps your ereativeness , . . keeps people 
praising a new success! Make sure of 
your supply of Magic for your next baking. 

Costs less than It per average baking! 


SWEET CHOCOLATE SPLASH CAKE 


Grease two 8-inch round layer-cake pans and line bottoms 
with greased paper. Preheat oven to 375° (moderately hot). 
Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt together three 
times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually blend in sugar. 
Add well-beaten eggs part at a time, beating well after each 
addition. Measure the % cup milk and add vanilla. Add flour 
mixture to creamed mixture about a quarter at a time, alter¬ 
nating with three additions of milk and vanilla and combin¬ 
ing lightly after each addition. Turn half of the batter into 
one prepared pan. Melt VA ounces of the chocolate over hot 
water; stir the melted chocolate and the 2 tbsps. milk into 
remaining batter and turn into second pan. Bake in pre¬ 
heated oven about 30 minutes. Put cold cakes together with 
part of the following Boiled Frosting, having chocolate layer 
on top; frost all over with remaining frosting. When frosting 
is set, melt the remaining 1 ounce chocolate over hot water 
and let drip on top of cake. 

BOILED FROSTING — 1A cups granulated sugar; % cup water; IK 
tsps. vinegar; 3 egg whites; 1 tsp. vanilla. Stirring until the sugar 
dissolves, boil sugar, water and vinegar until the syrup reaches 238° 
(or until a little syrup will form a soft ball when dropped into cold 
water). Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry; gradually beat in 
syrup; beat constantly until frosting holds its shape. Beat in vanilla. 
Use immediately. 


2 cups sifted cake flour 

3 tsps. Magic Baking 

Powder 
i/ 2 tsp. salt 
10 tbsps. butter or 
margarine 
2 eggs, well beaten 
1 cup fine granulated 
sugar 

% cup milk 

1 tsp. vanilla 

2Vi ounces unsweetened 
chocolate 

2 tbsps. milk 
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Vz tomato soup over loaf. Bake at 325° F. 
for IV 2 hours. Serve with additional heated 
tomato soup. 

Beef, Veal and Pork Loaf 

In basic recipe use f lb. ground beef, 
Vz lb. each of pork and veal. Season with 
savory, sage, thyme or marjoram. 

Hamburger Pie 

Dressing: 

1 lb. ground beef 1 T. minced onion 
Vi c. finely chopped 1 c. bread cubes 
onion 2 T. butter 

Vi c. light cream or V 2 tsp. poultry 
top milk dressing 

1 tsp. salt V 2 tsp. salt 

Vs tsp. pepper 1 T. hot water 

Combine ground beef, chopped onion, 
cream, salt and pepper. Remove V 2 c. 
mixture. Line sides and bottom of large 


casserole with remainder. Make dressing 
by browning onion in butter. Add bread 
cubes and brown. Add seasonings and hot 
water. Fill lined casserole with dressing. 
Cover with remaining beef mixture. Bake 
at 350° F. for 45 to 60 minutes. 

Pork and Veal Loaf 

In basic recipe use IV 4 lbs. pork and % 
lb. veal. Use % c. liquid. Season with Vi 
tsp. sage or thyme. 

Horseradish Meat Ring 

1 lb. ground beef 1 egg 

3 T. grated onion 1 c. cracker 

4 T. horseradish crumbs 

Vz tsp. prepared Vz tsp. salt 

mustard Vi c. tomato soup 

Mix all ingredients. Pack into well- 
greased meat ring or loaf pan. Bake at 
350° F. for 1 hour. 


lifs jjol the Gooh 

For green punch add lime sherbet 
to ginger ale. Add small amount vege¬ 
table coloring if necessary. 

* * * 

Make cheese balls for a salad by 
adding a dash of cinnamon and nut¬ 
meg to cottage cheese or cream cheese. 
★ * * 

When canning add 1 to 2 T. vine¬ 
gar to the processing water to elimi¬ 
nate the cloudy film that forms on jars 
sterilized in hard water. 

* t * 

To scald peaches or tomatoes for 
canning place in a loosely woven cord 


bag in which oranges and onions are 

marketed. They hold the right amount 

of fruit to scald at one time; they are 

safe and quick to use. 

* * * 

To shell peas quickly drop peas, 

pods and all, in boiling water and boil 

5 minutes. Chill in cold water a 

minute or two; drain. Push peas out 

with thumb and forefinger as you hold 

pod by stem. This also eliminates 

blanching for canning and freezing. 

* * * 

Season cooked rice with minced 
parsley, green peppers, salt, pepper 
and a dash each of allspice, cin¬ 
namon and cloves plus 3 T. butter for 
2 c. rice; bake in greased casserole 
until heated through. 



Thousands of women have already discovered that no other 
detergent gives them such sensational value! Wonderful new 
Breeze washes everything with ease — perfect for shirts, sheets, 
towels and all the family wash — perfect for dishes, too. And 
inside every box of new Breeze you'll find a Cannon Tea Towel 
or Face Cloth. Send no box tops, clip no coupons. Just buy your 
package of this sensational new detergent and get your 
beautiful Cannon Tea Towel or Face Cloth inside. Find out for 
yourself why new Breeze has taken Canada by storm. 


Send no boxtops... clip 
no coupons.... just open 
the package... /f& THERE! 


E02Z0& wi * 

























For Luscious Variety use 
New Active Dry Yeast 

This rich Danish Bun Dough rewards you 
with 4 gorgeous treats out of the same oven! 
Successful risings with Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast are the secret! So 
whenever you bake at home, be sure 
you have Fleischmann’s on hand. 


BASIC DANISH BUN DOUGH V 

Measure into a small bowl 
1 cup lukewarm water 
3 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and sfir unfit sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

3 envelopes Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. Sift 
together twice, then sift into mixing bowl 
6 cups once-sifted bread flour 
Vl cup fine granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
Cut in finely 

1 pound chilled butter or margarine 
Beat together until light and thick 

2 eggs 

1 egg yolk 

and stir into yeast mixture. 

Make a well in the flour mixture and pour in 
yeast mixture; combine thoroughly. Knead 
dough in the bowl until smooth. Cover dough 
closely with waxed paper and chill. 

Beat together slightly with a fork and hold to 
finish fancy doughs, 

1 egg white 

1 tablespoon cold water 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured board. 
Divide into 4 equal portions and finish as 
follows: 


Needs No 

Refrigeration 


1. Apricot Turnovers. Roll out dough to 9 
x 12 inches. Cut into 12 squares; moisten 
edges. Put spoonful of apricot jam on each 
square; fold into turnovers; seal; snip tops. 
Place on greased cookie sheet. Cover. Let 
rise in warm place 15 mins. Brush with egg- 
white mixture; sprinkle with chopped al¬ 
monds and sugar. Bake in moderately hot 
oven, 375°, 20 mins. 

2 . Raisin Rounds. Cream 2 tbsps. butter; 
mix in 34 cup brown sugar, 1 tbsp. flour, 1 
tsp. grated lemon rind and cup raisins. 
Roll out dough to }4-m. c h thickness; cut 
into 234‘inch rounds. Moisten edges of half 
the rounds with water; place spoonful of 
raisin mixture on each one; coyer with 
remaining rounds; seal; cut an X in top of 
each round. Place on greased cookie sheet. 
Cover. Let rise in warm place 15 minutes. 
Brush with egg-white mixture; sprinkle with 
sugar. Bake in moderately hot oven, 375°, 
18 to 20 mins. Frost while hot, if desired. 

3. Jam Strips. Roll out dough to 5 x 15 
inches. Run strip of 2 tbsps. thick jam down 
each side, 1 inch in from edge. Moisten edges 
and fold over jam to meet in centre; seal. 
Place on greased cookie sheet. Cover. Let rise 
in warm place 15 mins. Brush with egg- 
white mixture; sprinkle with slivered nuts 
and sugar. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
375°, 25 to 30 mins. While hot, spoon thick 
lemon filling down centre. Drizzle with 
frosting. 

4. Cinnamon Braid. Combine Yz cup sugar 
and 34 tsp. cinnamon; sprinkle all but 2 
teaspoonfuls on baking board; place dough 
on board; roll out to 9 x 14 inches; fold 
dough over twice. Repeat rolling and fold¬ 
ing twice. Roll out dough to 4 x 16 inches; 
cut into 3 long strips, joined at one end; 
braid. Place on greased cookie sheet. Cover. 
Let rise in warm place 15 mins. Brush with 
egg-white mixture; sprinkle with 2 tbsps. 
chopped almonds and 2 tsps. sugar mixture. 
Bake in moderately hot oven, 375°, 30 mins. 
Spread hot braid with frosting. 

CONFECTIONER’S FROSTING! Combine 1H cups 
sifted icing sugar, 2M tbsps. milk and K tsp. 
vanilla. 


Design No. E-1938 

Add a touch of color 
to your kitchen with 
little work by making 
these gay potholders of 
chintz and sturdy cot¬ 
ton. The motifs are cut 
from the chintz with 
pinking shears, stitched 
close to the edge with 
two rows of machining. 
The edges are bound 
with bias tape. Make 
matching hot-dish mats 
for the breakfast nook 
in the kitchen. Ma¬ 
terials required are 
scraps of chintz, plain 
cotton and cotton wad¬ 
ding and bias binding 
to contrast. Design No. 
E-1938. Price 10 cents. 






4 . 


Design No. 7853 

This white or pastel crocheted tray 
mat is as sturdy as it is dainty in 
appearance. Each motif is made sepa¬ 
rately then joined by spokes of treble 
crochet. The pineapples, made sepa¬ 
rately too, are later joined to the cloth 
and the delicate edging added. It 


makes a lovely doily or table center. 
Made in a bright color it can be used 
in the dining area of the kitchen. 
Finished size is 16 by 23% inches. 
Materials required are four balls white 
or six balls colored size 30 crochet 
cotton and a No. 10 steel crochet 
hook. Dainty tray mat is Design No. 
7853. Price 10 cents. , 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Dept., Winnipeg, Man. 
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ATTENTION OIL HEATER USERS! 


VEC . . . you get 2 months of heat FREE with a 
■ QUAKER because in a normal year, you’ll save 

at least 2 months’ fuel! The exclusive QUAKER’S Auto¬ 
matic "Air-Feed” and Automatic Forced-Air Fan cut fuel 
costs up to 1/3 .. . easily pay for themselves from the fuel 
they save! 


The finest natural draft 
heater made! And when 
Automatic "Air-Feed” is 
added, air is fed to the fire 
mechanically. Stops smoke, 
soot and heat waste (smoke 
and soot are unburned oil). 
Even the Quaker "Sp'eed- 
Flo” circulating fan is auto¬ 
matic . . . turns on when 
your heater is warm . . . 
shuts itself off when your 
heater cools down! There 
are three Challenger sizes 
for large, medium and 
small homes. 


QUAKER HEATERS 
ARE BETTER 8 WAYS 


1 EXCLUSIVE "SMOKELESS” BURNER TURNS SMOKE AND SOOT 
• INTO HEATI (Smoke is unburned fuel.) 

2 EXCLUSIVE BUILT-IN "HEAT-SAVER" BAFFLE. Greatly reduces 
• heat loss up the chimney. 

3 THE ONLY HEATERS that can be equipped with Automatic 
• "Air-Feed” that saves up to 1/3 on fuel! 

4 CONTINUOUS WELDED ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION. Only Quake* 
• has this 100% air-tight construction. 

5 SUPER CIRCULATION! Can’t be beat for rapid circulation of 
• warm air throughout the home. 

6 BUILT-IN HUMIDIFIER, WAIST-HIGH HEAT CONTROL AND IEG« 
• LEVELING SCREWS. 

7 EVR-CLEAR FLAME DOOR for easy lighting and visible flame 
• at all times. 

8 EQUIPPED WITH AUTOMATIC DRAFT REGULATOR, Approved 

• Safety Control Valve and many other features. 


Outheats heaters costing much 
more! The QUAKER "Little 
Giant” gives balanced heat . . . 
plenty of circulating heat plus 
valuable radiant heat that you 
don’t ordinarily get! And it’s 
packed with features like 
Quaker’s famous "smokeless” 
burner, all-welded air-tight con¬ 
struction, front lighting door, 
safety oil control valve, heat 
directing top grille plus many 
other features! See it today. 


QUAKER MANUFACTURING CO. 

MODERN SALES LIMITED—Sales Agent 
Suite 606—159 Bay St.—Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me literature and name of my nearest Quaker dealer, 


Address. 


Prov, 


lU’s in a 

Ideas to save time and effort 

T ODAY we buy anything from 
biscuits to potatoes in tough, 
transparent, polythene plastic 
bags. Most housewives have dis¬ 
covered that these bags are wonder¬ 
ful for storing things in the refrigera¬ 
tor. Some women claim that the best 
way to keep bread fresh is to put it 
in the “frig” in one of these bags. 

Make a practice of keeping all 
polythene bags which may come your 
way. They make excellent dust covers 
for stacks of plates, glass dishes or 
other china, which are not in every¬ 
day use, which you may wish to store 
on cabinet shelves. The bags may be 
cut to size, if too long. They are easily 
washed in warm, soapy water, and 
will save you both time and effort by 
keeping your extra dishes ready for 

sudden and unexpected use. 

* * * 

The silverware you polish up for 
special occasions such as holiday 
festivities will stay that way if you 
store it in a polythene plastic bag. 
Squeeze as much air as possible out 
of the bag and twist the top edges 
tightly together, then with cord or a 
rubber band fasten the loose end 
tightly. Because the plastic is air¬ 
tight, the silver will not tarnish. But 
do not use rubber bands if the bag is 
to be laid near other silver, as rubber 
marks silver. 

* ★ * 

You will also find old plastic table¬ 
cloths useful. Use them as a “throw” 
over a trunk or other boxes in a stor¬ 
age room, outside shed or balcony. 
They catch dust and keep it off sur¬ 
faces which you otherwise would 
have to clean frequently. When you 
want to get into the trunk or box, 
pick the cover off carefully by catch¬ 
ing it by the four corners. Shake be¬ 
fore replacing. To wash these dust 
catchers, immerse them in soapy 
water in the bath or laundry tub. Be 
sure they are quite dry before 
replacing. 

* * ★ 

A reader friend from Quebec, Mrs. 
M. McCagg, sends along the follow¬ 
ing five useful hints: 

Those pliofilm vegetable bags make 
handy moth-proof containers for small 
woollen articles such as gloves, socks, 
mittens, a child’s undergarments, etc. 
You can readily see what is in them 
and they are easy to store. 

Old toothbrushes come in handy 
for cleaning hard-to-reach places 
about the kitchen range. And for 
polishing silverware, which has a 
raised or engraved design upon it. 

In making apple jelly, I add a few 
drops of red vegetable coloring to 
improve the color. It also gives cat¬ 
sup or chili sauce a more attractive 
appearance. 

Old discarded powder puffs make 
good “shiners” for silver or brass 

articles. Keep a couple in the shoe 
shining kit box, for applying polish 
smoothly and quickly. Or you can 
keep a discarded powder puff, along 
with your sink-cleaning materials. 

They are handy to use along with 

scouring powder to give a final “slick” 
polish to the sink or to pots and pans. 

* it * 

And while speaking of polish and 
of saving yourself work: try using 
paste wax, such as you use for floors 
or woodwork for other items. Wax 



MADE BY THl MAKERS OF 


Hespeler Maid kitchen ware has 
the rich sheen of glass fired on 
enduring steel. It is non-porous 
and sanitary and virtually 
chip-proof. As easy to clean as 
china. 


STAMPED & ENAMELLED WARE 

LIMITED • HESPELER, CANADA 



Flavor makes 



the most 


popular coffee 
in the 
West! 
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the widest flower pot. If still further 
protection is desirable, paste a strip of 
felt on the underside of the glass. 

* * * 

After addressing parcel labels, let 
the ink get quite dry, then rub a 
slightly warmed candle over the writ¬ 
ing. Then if the weather is wet, and 
your parcel should be exposed to rain, 
the ink will not run. 

* * * 

Going through some old files we 
found the following idea, offered seri¬ 
ously: “To make a splendid polisher, 
put an ordinary flatiron inside an old 
wool sock.” 

Sounds like a frightfully laborious 
way to get a polish on a floor! It does 
remind us, that we are making prog¬ 
ress in saving labor in housework. All 
housewives may not possess an elec¬ 
tric polisher but most use long 
handled brushes or mops, and so save 
aching back and arm muscles. 

Wonder what has become of all the 
old flatirons! No doubt some are used 
for door props, others for weights on 
top of covers to tubs of pickles or 
meat in brine. 

-- 

£alt Has lyian\j Z(ses 

by MARGUERITE M. TOLTL 

W E all know that salt is one of 
the essential foods. We know 
how valuable its use as a sea¬ 
soning in almost everything we eat. It 
is common knowledge that salt is one 
of the vital minerals that our body 
must have to build and maintain good 
health. 

Salt has many other uses. If the 
whole truth be made known we would 
realize that this inexpensive ingredient 
can serve more practical purposes in 
our daily liyes than any other single 
item on our kitchen shelves. 

Salt is a veritable wonder worker to 
use when a waffle iron is sticking. Just 
let the waffle iron get hot, pull out the 
plug, then fill the iron with salt and let 
stand for 24 hours. Open the iron, 
brush out the salt and your waffle iron 
will again bake smoothly and freely 
without a trace of stickiness. 

An electric iron can be cleaned also 
with salt. Sprinkle salt on a piece of 
waxed bread paper, rub the iron over 
it while hot and all trace of starch and 
other soil will be removed. 

For cleaning copper utensils, dip 
half a lemon in salt and scour briskly. 

Let dry, then rinse the article in hot 
water and polish with a clean, soft 
cloth. If a number of copper utensils 
are to be cleaned it is advisable to 
make a paste of one-half cup of salt, 
one cup of vinegar and enough flour 
to make a workable paste. Rub this 
paste briskly onto the utensil until 
thoroughly coated. Let dry. Rinse and 
polish as above. 

Salt will remove tea stains from the 
finest china. Simply rub the stain with 
salt and it will disappear. 

Salt is useful in the laundry, too. 

To make linens glossy and prevent 
starch from sticking to the iron, add a 
teaspoon of salt to the hot starch 
solution. 

In the dry cleaning department, salt 
can be used in the cleaning of artificial 
flowers. Put salt in a paper bag—the 
amount depending on the number of 
flowers to be cleaned; then place the 


flowers, head down into the bag of 
salt. Shake well. The salt brushes the 
dust off the flowers and absorbs it and 
when the flowers are shaken thor¬ 
oughly in the fresh air to remove the 
soiled salt, they will look fresh as new. 

For cleaning white fur, mix equal 
parts of salt, white cornmeal and flour. 
Rub well into the roots of the fur. 
When clean, shake out into the fresh 
air. The soil will come out with the 
salt mixture. 

Salt has a place, too, in the medL 
cine cabinet. It is effective in relieving 
a sore throat. Dissolve one-half tea¬ 
spoonful in one-half cup of warm 
water and gargle frequently until sore¬ 
ness is gone. 

Roasted salt makes an effective 
poultice to relieve throat soreness. 
Place two heaping teaspoonfuls of salt 
into a saucepan and brown in the oven 
or on top of a burner. Place while 
warm between two pieces of flannel 
cloth and apply to the throat. Leave 
on overnight. In most cases the sore¬ 
ness will have disappeared by morning. 

Salt is also effective in relieving the 
pain of burns and preventing scars 
from forming over a burned area of the 
skin. Rub butter or petroleum jelly on 
the burn and cover with a coating of 
salt. The pain of the burn will be re¬ 
lieved almost immediately. 

For icy walks, sprinkle salt gen¬ 
erously on the slippery spots. It is 
much more effective and much cleaner 
than the use of ashes for this purpose. 
Salt can also be used as a drain 
cleaner. Pour one cupful of salt into 
the clogged drain. Pour on a kettleful 
of boiling water and let stand. The 
result will amaze you. 

The next time you have the misfor¬ 
tune of having food boil over in the 
oven, a generous coating of salt, ap¬ 
plied immediately, will absorb the 
burning odor and smoke. The salt will 
also absorb much of the scorched 
stickiness of the burning food allowing 
the burned mass to solidify so it can be 
lifted out easily when the oven cools. 


your dustpan, waste basket, or in¬ 
terior of the garbage can liner. The 
dirt will slide off easily. If you wish 
to prevent bothersome “sticking” of 
desk or bureau drawers, try coating 
the sliding edges, and the base with 
wax. 

* * * 

Try waxing new shoes, before they 
catch either dust or moisture, with a 
thin coat of wax. It acts as a protector 
to leather, the finish will last longer 
and they will be easy to polish. 

* * * 

Vases and bowls often leave 
scratches on a table and spot the 
polish. This can easily be prevented 
by sticking a piece of felt, exactly the 
size of the bottom of the vase on its 
base. The felt also serves to prevent 
the vase from falling over easily. 

* * * 

Flowering plants in the window 

add an attractive touch but fre¬ 

quently the containers mar or 
roughen the window sill. To protect 
the natural or painted wood, have a 
piece of window glass cut the de¬ 
sired width and length to fit the sill, 
or just wide enough to accommodate 



TOMATO CUP SALAD 


Vi c. raw carrot 
slices 

Vi c. raw cauli¬ 
flower flowerets 
Salt and pepper 
Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing 


5 large peeled toma¬ 
toes 
Lettuce 

Vi c. cooked string 
beans, cut in 1- 
inch pieces 
Vi c. cooked peas 


Having a party? 
Serve _ 


Please everybody... 


VC 

with the one and only 

MIRACLE WHIP 

Save the 16-oz. and 32-ox. jars for canning 

isPSi^' 

n 


Serve salads often—they’re 
nourishing, economical, and good. 
The dressing is important, so be 
sure it’s Miracle Whip, the famous 
dressing that combines 
the qualities of 
old-fashioned boiled 
dressing and smooth 
mayonnaise. Make all 
your salads twice as 
good with matchless 
Miracle Whip! 


Cut tomatoes into 5 sections almost to stem 
end. Spread them slightly apart. Place each 
in lettuce cup and arrange on platter. Toss 
the vegetables together lightly. Add salt 
and pepper to taste. Fill centers of tomatoes 
with vegetables and top with Miracle Whip. 


/l/IMons prefer Mfrode l/l/fep 


Made by 
KRAFT 



'VAPOR-VACUUM’SEALtf 

TO insurefreshi® 


VACUUM 
n iKsutc f 


\fUJlO OZS, 


mm 

—* e$TD 1809 

TOMATO 

KETCHUP 


mm 

—J eST'O 1889 

TOMATO 

KETCHUP 


ZAR'E TIES 

MADE bv 

einz companv 

CANADA L I 
INGTON. CANADA 


57 VARIETIES 
made bv 

. HEINZ COMP A 

OF CANADA 
;SmINGTON. CANA 


HEINZ 

NEW PACK KETCHUP 

NOW IN 2 SIZES 


Always buy 
two bottles— 
one for the 
table—one 
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Famous 


SINGER 


quality 


assures you a lifetime of 



better sewing! 


STRAIGHT NEEDLE SINGER 

World’s favorite over 100 
years . . . most dependable, 
easiest-sewing of all straight- 
stitching machines. Wide 
range of styles and prices. 



SLANT-NEEDLE SINGER 

Needle slants toward you, 
work always in full view. First 
full-sized machine removable 


end-only SINGER 
o/fefsSgreat machines 



SELECT THE ONE BEST SUITED 
TO YOUR SPECIAL SEWING NEEDS 


from cabinet for carrying. 



SWING-NEEDLE SINGER 

For the woman doing em¬ 
broidery, decorative stitching 
and straight sewing. Finest of 
all “zig-zag” machines! 

S fl*For your protection, 

(£| Singer sells and serv- 
y ices its sewing machines 
only through its company owned 
Singer Sewing Centers, iden¬ 
tified by the red “S” on the win¬ 
dow. Singer Sewing Centers 
can be found in Canada, coast 


• Consoles and portables. 

• Choice of beautiful cabinets, 
period or modern, for any home. 

• Year after year of smooth 
trouble-free sewing with your 
Singer* sewing machine. 

• Singer is the only company 
that manufactures sewing ma¬ 
chines in Canada, of Canadian 
materials, by Canadian crafts¬ 
men. 

you C4h bug 4 SINGER 
fbi-4s$4>jc;50 

• LOW DOWN PAYMENT 

• EASY BUDGET TERMS 

• LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


to coast. 



i -MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-, 


SINGER | 
SEWING | 
CENTERS i 


To the nearest office of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company 

C.G.-94 

20 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ont. 

201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the 
Singer catalogue, illustrating new models. 

NAME. 


*A Trade Mark of 
THE SINGER MFG. CO. 


ADDRESS 
CITY. 


PROV. 


J 


The Countrywoman 

Continued from page 59 

equilibrium: a little bit of physical pain 
or anxiety; an unexpected concentra¬ 
tion of work; a salary cut or a quarrel 
with one on whose love we depend 
emotionally. Any disturbance in our 
normal life routine may result in a new 
feeling of dependency and in an effort 
to find a new equilibrium. Whether he 
will be able to help himself or will 
need help then, depends on the total 
situation; the whole configuration of 
inner resources and outer stresses. 
Even the strongest man will break 
down under too heavy stresses. 

To a less degree all this is true also 
of groups. The pooling of human re¬ 
sources in the group enables it to solve 
ts own problems much longer than 
the individual. The greater the group, 
the greater its resources. The stronger 
the group is tied together emotionally, 
the greater the outer pressures it will 
be able to face unaided—and for the 
group too, it is time that under too 
heavy pressure, even the strongest will 
break. 

D R. DE JONGH confessed that he is 
sometimes puzzled by the paradox, 
that some of our western people look 
vith an element of sentimental jealousy 
to the people in the East because so 
much real community feeling and real 
brotherhood still exists there. Whereas 
at the same time the modern intellec¬ 
tuals of those same eastern countries 
seem to be obsessed by a secret long¬ 
ing for our great western social struc¬ 
tures, which to them seem to be the 
ultimate ideal of civilization. 

“There is a danger in expecting too 
much self-help. It can be cruel or 
paralyzing to expect a man to help 
himself when he has to fight against 
too heavy odds . . . 

“We must be aware that asking for 
help may be a sign of weakness, of 
self-complacency—but it may also be 
a sign of strength — the strength to 
evaluate rightly one’s own resources 
and the difficulty of the reality . . . 

“It seems to me that one of the main 
issues of social work has always been 
to help those who more or less have 
become at odds with society: criminals, 
alcoholics, unmarried mothers, neu¬ 
rotics. Society allows social work to 
help the individual to come back and 
make peace with that order. 

“Sometimes we seem to forget that 
the family is more or less our last line 
of defence in the battle against the 
destruction of community life in mod¬ 
ern society. Family life is affected most 
strongly by the decline of the greater 
community and we shall never be able 
to save family life, unless we come to 
grips with the demoralizing effects of 
industrial and urban civilization. 

“If it is true that modern society 
requires of its members a greater capa¬ 
city to solve new problems and adapt 
to new people . . . what else can we 
do but to adapt our educational system 
to these demands. It seems to me that 
problem-solving and learning to work 
and live together with other people 
should be much more central in our 
educational purposes and systems than 
they are, at least in most of the Euro¬ 
pean countries. Our actual knowledge 
is hu gely an answer to the problems of 
former generations and of our own 
generation . . . But youth will encoun¬ 
ter other problems and will have to 
find its own solutions to them.” 


NO MORE 

HARD WATER RASH” 

We have a 
DIAMOND 
Water Softener 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


A DIAMOND Water Softener 
removes the minerals that 
cause "hard water cash!" 
Soft water cuts the work in 
laundering and dishwashing. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) 
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Assures Continuous 
Action forllours 


INTIMATE FEMININE 
ME 


Offers a More Convenient, 
Modernized and Higher-Type Method! 


The modern woman is most enthu¬ 
siastic over the extra advantages of 
Zonitors for complete hygiene in¬ 
cluding internal feminine cleanliness 
— so important to her health, mar¬ 
ried happiness and to combat a most 
unforgivable odor. 

Zonitors are greaseless, stainless 
vaginal suppositories which possess 
the same powerful germ-killing and 
deodorizing properties as famous 
zonite liquid. When inserted, Zonitors 
instantly release this powerful med¬ 
ication and continue to do 
so for hours. Safe to the 
most delicate tissues. Posi¬ 
tively non-poisonous, non¬ 
irritating! 

Zonitors eliminate odor. 
They kill every germ they 
touch and help guard 
against infection. While 
it’s not always possible to 
contact all the germs in 
the tract, you can rely on 
Each in' Zonitors to kill every 
separate reachable germ. The new- 
er, more convenient and 
highly effective method! 


Send coupon for new book revealing all about 
these intimate physical facts. 

Zonitors, Dept. CG-9541 
Ste. Therese, Quebec. 

Name. . 

Address. 

City.Prov.. 
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4813 


4808 


4828 


4802 


4798 


4815 


'foul Reason 


No. 4815 — Simple-to-make bat-wing 
blouse to make in wool jersey, printed 
silk or satin, is darted to fit at neckline. 
Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. 
Size 14 requires 214 yards 36-inch or 1% 
yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4769—Quick-sewing skirt from yard 
of material has shaped pocket and side 
pleat. Sizes 23%, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 and 
30-inch waist (11 to 18 years). Size 26 
(14 years) requires 1% yards 36-inch 
or 1 yard 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


4769 i 


4807 


4804 


No. 4813—Shirtwaist blouse has shaped 
back yoke and center pleat, man’s shirt col¬ 
lar, long sleeves and french cuffs. Sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 
2% yards 36-inch or 1% yards 54-inch 
material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4808—Versatile empire-styled jumper 
has two skirt styles—flared or slim. Sizes 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 14 
requires 3% yards 36-inch or 2% yards 54- 
inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4804—Half-size slim dress for women 
five-foot-three or under has imitation front 
closing, sleeves in one with bodice and 
close-fitting neckline with flaps that button 
back or across the front as you wish. Sizes 
12%, 14%, 16%, 18%, 20%, 22% and 24% 
(31 to 43-inch bust). Sizes 18% (37-inch 
bust) requires 4% yards 36-inch material, 
% yard contrast. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4798—Trim shirt dress has cuffed 
bat-wing sleeves, bloused back beneath a 
pointed yoke and slim skirt with front 
pockets. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. 
Size 16 requires 4% yards 36-inch or 3 yards 
54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4828—Simple, youthful dress has de¬ 
tachable collar; sleeves are in one with 
bodice; 101-inch skirt is gathered at waist. 
Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. 
Size 14 requires 4% yards 36-inch or 2% 
yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4802—Shirtwaist dress for all figures 
has six-gore skirt, shaped front yoke and 
long or short sleeves. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years; 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. Size 
20 requires 3 7 /s yards 39-inch even length¬ 
wise striped material. Price 35 cents. 

No. 4807—Slim shirt dress has unmounted 
sleeves, straight collar and buttons part way 
down skirt front. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years. Size 16 requires 3% yards 36-inch 
or 2% yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 

State size and number for each pattern 
ordered. 

Note price to be included in order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity patterns from The 
Country Guide Pattern Service, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, or direct from your local dealer. 
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HOUSEWIVES RECEIVE NEW 
BLANKETS FROM OLD 
WOOLLENS AND COTTONS' 



At this time of year, wise 
housewives are getting ready 
for the cold weather ahead. 
This means they are convert¬ 
ing their old woollens and cot¬ 
ton cloth into famous Fairfield 
woollen products. 

For 32 years, homemakers from 
coast to coast have learned 
that their worn-out discarded 
woollens and cottons are worth 
money at Fairfield's. Fairfield's 
accept these old materials and 
supply, in return, new blankets 
and other all-wool products, at 
amazingly low prices. 

The new Fairfield catalogue, 
just off the press, shows IN 
FULL COLOR, the many new 
woollen products offered at a 
great saving—blankets, com¬ 
forters, socks, auto robes, au¬ 
thentic tartan shirts, Convoy 
Coats and cloth by the yard— 
all made possible by your old 
materials. 

Mail the coupon below for your 
Fairfield catalogue and START 
SAVING YOUR OLD WOOL¬ 
LENS AND COTTON CLOTH 
TODAY! 


THIS NEW SATIN-BOUND BED-THROW, 
available in lovely pastel shades of 
blue, green, rose, mauve and gbld, is 
just one of the many beautiful woollen 
products you can obtain from Fairfield s 
by sending in your old materials. 


FAIRFIELD & SONS LTD. 82 

Woollen Mills, 

1825 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 

Please send me the free Fairfield Catalogue explaining how I can obtain new 
all-wool products from my old woollens and cottons. 

Name______ 


Address 


Please Print 


Farming 
To Music 

by DON MEADE 

HAT could be more natural 
than farming to music? One 
farmer on Lulu Island, British 
Columbia, makes it pay. At least, part 
of his farming, the picking of blue¬ 
berries, is done to music. 

Because many of his hired berry 
pickers were children, home from 
school for summer holidays, the Lulu 
Island farmer said it was difficult to 
keep them on the job like adults. He 
got the music idea one day when 
some of the children started to sing 
in the patch. 

While they sang, they stayed in 
one place, picked cleaner berries and 
filled more pails. To let them know 
it was all right, he sang with them. 
From that time on, if the children 
wished to sing, he encouraged them. 

When you come to think of it, 
what’s wrong with music on a trac¬ 
tor, in the stable and other buildings? 
For a long time now, music has been 
listened to in places of industry. Some 
railroads now use two-way radios to 
direct the movement of cars in term¬ 
inal yards. They’re even installing TV 
sets to watch what goes on in the 
yards. 

Perhaps, when a balky tractor has 
to be cranked on a cold fall morning, 
a little music from a built-in radio 
would help to ease the pain of barked 
knuckles and frayed nerves. Some will 
say they couldn’t keep their minds on 
work if a radio played. That argu¬ 
ment would be nipped in the bud, be¬ 
cause, every day, motorists dust down 
busy highways at sixty, radios going 
full blast. 

Having a two-way radio on the 
tractor would facilitate farm work. 
The farmer could direct hired men 
who worked in fields half a mile 


A preacher who had forgotten his 
sermon notes: “As I have forgotten 
my notes I will rely on the Lord for 
guidance. Tonight I will come bet¬ 
ter prepared.” 


away. At noon, he could connect 
with the farmhouse to enquire about 
dinner. That would save time lost 
from going home too early. His meals 
would be hotter and his wife more 
pleasant. 

Not many wives would object to a 
tractor radio, because, for years wom¬ 
en have been doing housework to 
music. Some insist that they need 
music to keep time to sweeping, dust¬ 
ing, or mopping the floor. 

Many farmers believe that music is 
good for animals. Listening to sooth¬ 
ing music will make a hen lay more 
eggs and a cow give more milk, they 
say. In these modern times, there are 
few who will contradict that. 

Mechanization of farms will go on, 
no doubt, until something along these 
lines is done. Who knows, perhaps in 
years to come clock radios will start 
feeders in the morning—and for that 
matter, start machinery that does all 
the heavy work. If they haven’t al¬ 
ready done so, machinery companies 
may soon sell tractors and other mobile 
machinery units complete with built- 
in, two-way radios. That would be no 
more ridiculous than railroad com¬ 


panies, who now find it profitable to 
put two-way sets on trains so the con¬ 
ductor in the caboose can talk to the 
engineer up ahead on the engine. 

If that happens, like the Lulu Island 
farmer, farming will become more and 
more dependent on the soothing ef¬ 
fects of music. V 

Nuts for You 

Continued from page 13 

could not be completed, nuts came off 
the ground in the spring as crisp and 
tasty as the year before. Unlike fruit, 
nuts do not have to be picked. Just 
shake them down and pile them up 
with an ordinary garden rake. * 

Nut harvesting begins in Septem¬ 
ber. First, the nuts are husked, then 
machine-blown to remove leaves and 
dust. Next comes grading and wash- ^ 
ing. One Lulu Island farmer dries the 
nuts in a shed for one week before 
trucks haul them to market in 60- 
pound bags. On larger farms, expen¬ 
sive dry kilns and harvest machines 
hull, wash and dry the sweetmeats. 

As with other farm products, the 
farmer who is most meticulous in 
preparation of nuts for market gets 
the best price. Last year, for the first 
time in B.C., Fred Seifred of Alder- 
grove operated a new nut harvester 
with satisfactory results. 

I N the past, when properly dried 
and cleaned, filberts were sold 
through brokers for 20 to 21/2 cents per 
pound. These nuts went into prairie 
homes as far east as Winnipeg. Some 
nut farmers who tried individual mar¬ 
keting, took less. This, says Mr. Aish, is 
one of the worst marketing bugbears 
growers have had to face. Now, how¬ 
ever, Fraser Valley and other B.C. 
farmers stick closer together, and con¬ 
sequently get a better over-all price ' 
from reputable brokers. 

Another help to nut producers was 
a recent federal government move to 
re-classify filberts produced in Can¬ 
ada. This gave dump-duty protection 
on certain imported varieties, to 
brighten the whole nut-growing out¬ 
look. 

According to a lady nut farmer, 
housewives can use Canadian filberts 
in Oakes just the same as almonds, > 
walnuts and "brazils. Fried in butter 
and seasoned with salt, they make a 
tasty morsel. Because nuts contain so 
much protein, they supplant other 
foods that are rich in vitamins B 
and C. t 

Now that nut growers have whole 
orchards at peak production and more 
growing for the years to come, they 
believe that the industry will boom. 
Nuts are still in demand and lower 
eastward freight rates will enable 
farmers to ship to new markets. 

Thanks to growers like Mr. Gel- 
latly in the Okanagan and big nut 
farmers in the Fraser Valley, as well 
as those on Vancouver Island, along 
the Pacific Coast, north to Bella Coola 
and across the interior to Rev«lstoke, 
beginning nut farmers will now have 
an easier row to hoe. Through experi¬ 
ments of the pioneer growers, a way 
has been cleared so that Canadians 
from coast to coast will soon enjoy 
better and cheaper sweetmeats than 
can be obtained from foreign mar¬ 
kets. V 
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PERMANENT 

A«ti - mill 




below 


above when it’s 


1 |mf i! COAL or OIL 

HEATER is 

your best bet for all-winter 
comfort and economy 


Buy With Confidence! 

As Canada's pioneer farm 
co-operative we are proud to 
have been appointed sole 
western distributor of the 
famous Warm Morning line 
of Coal and Oil burners. 


Model 523 all four corners. 

Latest type r—"*" 1 "—* 

WARM MORNING 
COAL HEATER 

Capacity 100 lbs. NO CLINKERS! Will 
give steady even heat for 24 hours from 
one filling of coal. 

Over-all dimensions: Height 43 . 18 square. Ship¬ 
ping weight, crated, approximately 300 pounds. 

De Luxe type —Model 818 (not illustrated) 
is the super-smart model of 523. Write for 
free illustrated literature. 


Interior view of Model 523 
showing firebrick flues and 
lining. 


Model 520 

Original type 
WARM MORNING 
COAL HEATER 

Long a favorite and an excellent heater 
for homes, schools, churches, garages or 
dairies. Height 40 Vs”; width 20% at base 
of heater. Shipping weight crated, ap¬ 
proximately 271 lbs. 

AUTOMATIC HEAT REGULATORS 

—are standard equipment at no extra cost 
on Models 520. 523 and 818 Coal Heaters. 


0/7 Heater 


Dimensions: 8" pot size, 24%" inches 
wide, 21" deep including tank; 35" high. 
Fuel tank capacity 4 Imperial gallons. 
Shipping weight 105 lbs. 

Note — Humidifiers on Oil Heaters are 
supplied as standard equipment with 
models 518 and 5110. Thermostats are 
available as accessories for these models. 
Write for free literature and information. 


Model 518 . Finished in luxurious two- 
tone brown infra-red baked enamel. De¬ 
sign permits utmost warm air circulation. 
Back flue outlet. Double oil straining 
features. Constant level safety float 
valves. Removable pilot and combustion 
rings to permit easy cleaning. Draft 
regulator to meet individual chimney con¬ 
ditions. Clean, safe, dependable OIL heat. 


Model 518 


Morning COAL 


Prices — Warm Morning on Heater 

Model 520— Shipping wt. 271 lbs. _$ 83.00 Model 507 its 1 !.. 4 . 78.5 

Model 523 —Shipping wt. 300 lbs - 94.00 Model 518 Shipping weight 105 lbs. 5 rooms. ^ 93.J) 

Model 818— Shipping wt. 335 lbs. _ 120.00 Model 5110 L t o 6 rooms - 109.5 

SEE YOUR LOCAL U.G.G. AGENT, or. WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Prices - Warm 


AND, FOR WINTER DRIVING SATISFACTION 


Be sure to specify Superzone ANTI¬ 
FREEZE. A permanent anti-freeze de¬ 
signed to give satisfaction at the cold¬ 
est temperature. Winter after winter 


this reliable anti-freeze has been giv¬ 
ing satisfaction to those who drive 
long or short distances. Sponsored and 
recommended by U.G.G. 


SUPERZONE 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 


WINNIPEG 


EDMONTON 


CALGARY 


SASKATOON 
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FREE 
TUITION 

Offered by 

THE ALBERTA SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 

• For Boys—Practical Courses in Agriculture 

• For Girls—Business and Home-Making Training 

• Board and Room Available at Reasonable Rates 

• Valuable Bursaries Offered 

• Course—Extends Through Two Winters 

Special One-Year Course for Students with 70 High School Credits 

• Entrance Requirements: Age 16, Gr. 8 Standing 

• Term—Commences Oct. 19, Ends in Late April 

For lull information, write: 

THE PRINCIPAL 

SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND HONE ECONOMICS 
OLDS VERMILION FAIRVIEW 

or any Alberta District Agriculturist or District Home Economist 



GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Hon. L. C. Halmrast, Minister O. S. Longman, Deputy Minister 


COPENHAGEN 


When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 



"THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


f V-BELTS <1 

# — .# 


% “ d ^ 

# PULLEYS # 

I a nnnct \A/actnnn Ofnn L, n 


Largest Western Stocks. 
All sizes and widths. 
New Catalogue Free. 


ELECTRIC 

EQUIPMENT CO., LIMITED 


CALGARY EDMONTON. REGINA. SASKATOON 


Canadian Forage 
Seed Project 

A plan is now in operation across Canada for increasing sup¬ 
plies of high quality seed of preferred forage crop varieties 


by R. E. McKENZIE 

RAIRIE farmers are pretty fussy 
about the grain varieties they 
use. They know that Thatcher 
wheat will grow more bushels than 
Marquis; that Chinook outyields 
Thatcher if there are sawflies; and 
that Selkirk does best if 15B stem rust 
is bad. It is hard to imagine a western 
farmer seeding a bag of wheat, with¬ 
out knowing whether or not it is a 
variety that does well in his district. 
But when it comes to forage crops, 
farmers don’t give a hoot. Brome 
grass is brome grass and as long as it 
is fairly free from couch grass and 
will grow, commercial brome will do. 

When a farmer buys alfalfa, he sel¬ 
dom asks for a particular variety. 
Plain alfalfa is good enough, and yet 
there are 12 named alfalfa varieties 
licensed for sale in Canada. 

Most farmers are well satisfied to 
grow common yellow or common 
white sweet clover, but in this crop 
there are eight named varieties 
licensed for sale. In timothy, there are 
ten licensed varieties. 

Why are farmers so little concerned 
about using named varieties of forage 
crops? Why don’t they insist on a 
particular kind of brome, or crested 
wheatgrass, or alfalfa, as they usually 
do with grain crops? Take alfalfa 
varieties for example. Ladak alfalfa 
was introduced to Canada nearly 20 
years ago. All the tests comparing this 
variety with the old Grimm, or com¬ 
mercial alfalfa tracing back to Grimm, 
showed that Ladak produced 10 to 15 
per cent more hay, was hardier, and 
stayed in longer if bacterial wilt was 
present. This variety was a big im¬ 
provement over commercial alfalfa, 
but that didn’t do it much good. A 
strong demand never developed for 
Ladak, so seed supplies were not pro¬ 
duced in quantity. The same thing 
has happened to many other superior 
forage crop varieties, some of them 
produced after many long years of 
careful plant breeding. 

P ART of the reason that farmers 
give so little attention to forage 
crop varieties is that grassland farm¬ 
ing, particularly in western Canada, 
has not yet developed as a specialized 
business, as it has done in Great 
Britain, New Zealand and some parts 
of the United States. In New Zealand, 
grassland farming is a highly special¬ 
ized science, about which New Zea¬ 
land farmers know as much as our 
farmers know about wheat. The New 
Zealand grassland farmer buys named 
varieties of grasses and clover—those 
which have been proved best for his 
conditions. He may use several vari¬ 
eties on different parts of his farm, 
according to how he plans to use his 
grass during the season. 

We are not this far along in western 
Canada, but are making a lot of 
progress toward using more forage 
crops, even in the wheat province of 
Saskatchewan. Since 1947, when the 
Saskatchewan Department of Agricul¬ 
ture began its Forage Crop Program, 
nearly 20,000 farmers and ranchers 
have bought forage crop seed for 


300,000 acres. Most of this seed has 
gone out as recommended grass- 
alfalfa mixtures. Prior to this time 
alfalfa was used but little in mixtures, 
and grasses such as brome and crested 
wheat were sown alone. The resulting 
yields were usually low after the first 
crop, and'livestock producers were not 
too enthusiastic about seeding culti¬ 
vated forage crops. Research informa¬ 
tion showed that if a small amount of 
alfalfa was included in mixtures with 
these grasses, yields would be doubled 
and the feeding value of the hay or 
pasture much improved. Through 
emphasizing the use of grass-alfalfa 
mixtures on the Forage Crop Program, 
most farmers who have tried these 
mixtures now realize that they can 
grow forage crops at a profit and have 
better grain crops after plowing up 
the stand. 

When university and Experimental 
Farm Service plant breeders develop 
improved forage crop varieties, it is 
unfortunate if these varieties cannot 
be put into practical farm use. If, as 
has happened in the past, the new 
variety gets no further than official 
licensing, much time and money has 
been lost. 

A FEW years ago in the United 
States, they started to do some¬ 
thing about getting new forage crop 
varieties into farm use through a seed 
increase program. Under sponsorship 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and with the co-operation 
of state agencies and the seed trade, 
new varieties such as Ranger alfalfa 
and Kenland red clover were placed 
under a plan to increase seed at the 
Certified level. Foundation seed from 
the plant breeding institutions was 
taken to selected growers for contract 
production. The program met with 
considerable success and several mil¬ 
lion pounds of seed were produced in 
short order. 

Obviously there was need for a 
similar program in Canada, where 
named varieties of forage crops had 
been fading into oblivion for years. 
So, in 1952, the Canada Department 
of Agriculture undertook to sponsor 
the Canadian Forage Seeds Project 
along lines similar to the United 
States plan. A national committee was 
formed, consisting of representatives 
from federal and provincial depart¬ 
ments of agriculture, plant breeding 
institutions, the Canadian Seed 
Growers’ Association and the Cana- 



“(FeH, my chickens run wild and taste 
just like pheasant 
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dian Seed Trade Association. The fed¬ 
eral department agreed to underwrite 
the operating costs of the plan and 
the provincial departments undertook 
to find seed growers and publicize the 
merits of new varieties. At its first 
meeting, the committee decided that 
the three most important forage crops 
in Canada were alfalfa, red clover and 
timothy, and that named varieties of 
these crops should be increased from 
“foundation” seed. 

In alfalfa, the old variety Grimm 
was selected, because of export de¬ 
mand, along with Climax and Medon 
timothy and LaSalle red clover. Cli¬ 
max timothy was developed at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
and Medon was produced by the On¬ 
tario Agricultural College. Both varie¬ 
ties were better than common timothy, 
but seed supplies were very small. 
LaSalle red clover resulted from a 
combination of Dollard and Ottawa 
red clovers, two similar varieties 
which were definitely better than 
common red clover. Red clover is the 
most important legume in eastern 
Canada, but in many years, seed has 
to be imported from Europe; and 
often, the crop from this seed winter 
kills. LaSalle looked like a real boon 
to the eastern farmer, if seed could 
be grown in volume. 

Foundation seed of these four 
crops, Grimm, Climax, Medon and 
LaSalle was bought by the Project 
and distributed under contract to 
selected growers all across Canada. 
The first crops were harvested in 
1953 and the amount of seed pro¬ 
duced was most encouraging. In 
LaSalle red clover, 253 acres under 
contract resulted in 41,000 pounds of 
. Approved and Registered seed. Nine¬ 
teen acres of Grimm alfalfa returned 


1,000 pounds of Approved seed and 
61 acres of Climax timothy resulted 
in 12,000 pounds of seed. 

At its 1953 meeting, the co-ordinat¬ 
ing committee of the Canadian For¬ 
age Seeds Project decided to issue 
further contracts for these four crops. 
In addition, three other varieties were 
taken in under the plan. These were 
Summit crested wheatgrass, a new 
variety developed by the Forage 
Crops Laboratory at Saskatoon, which 
is higher yielding and taller growing 
than Fairway; Erector sweet clover, a 
good yellow flowered variety pro¬ 
duced several years ago at the Brandon 
Experimental Farm; and Vernal, a 
new alfalfa developed in/AVisconsin, 
which is showing some promise under 
Canadian conditions. Foundation seed 
of these crops was distributed to con¬ 
tract growers in 1954. By 1955, Ap¬ 
proved seed will be available with 
which Registered seed growers may 
start volume production. 

The Canadian Forage Seeds Project 
represents the first large-scale attempt 
on a well-organized basis, to provide 
Canadian farmers with pedigreed 
seed of improved forage crop varie¬ 
ties. The Project aims at filling in the 
gap between the plant breeder who 
produces a new variety, and the 
farmer who should be using the 
variety. If the Project is successful in 
filling this gap, it will be doing a real 
job toward advancing grassland farm¬ 
ing. Perhaps before too long, we will 
find farmers insisting that the seed 
they buy be Certified LaSalle red 
clover, Vernal alfalfa, Climax timothy, 
Summit crested wheatgrass or Erector 
sweet clover. V 

(Note: R. E. McKenzie is Field 
Crops Commissioner, Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture, Regina.) 



Commodities as a Percentage of Total 


[U.S.D.A. Agr. M’k’g Service 

Shown here graphically is a breakdown of U.S. farm cash receipts in 1953, 
shown in percentages of the total. Note that meat animals, dairy and poultry 
products combine to provide 55 per cent of all cash receipts. 
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U.S. Parity Prices and 
Farm Cash Receipts 

ECRETARY Benson of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recently 
published five maps which indicated 
by states the distribution of farm in¬ 
come received from price-supported 
and non-supported farm commodities. 
Under U.S. price support legislation, 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, peanuts and 
tobacco are supported by law at 90 
per cent of parity as basic commodi¬ 
ties. These six commodities are re¬ 
sponsible for 23 per cent of U.S. cash 
farm income. 

Non-basic commodities, such as 
dairy products, wool, mohair, honey, 
tung nuts, barley, oats, rye, sorghum 


grain, flaxseed, soybeans, beans, cot¬ 
tonseed, and crude pine gum are re¬ 
sponsible for 21 per cent of U.S. cash 
farm income. They are supported in 
general on a flexible basis, ranging 
from 65 to 90 per cent of parity. For 
some of these commodities, price sup¬ 
port is mandatory on the part of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and for some, 
permissive. 

Income from the six basic com¬ 
modities is concentrated in nine south¬ 
ern states, in addition to Kansas 
in the Midwest and North Dakota and 
Montana on the Canadian boundary. 
Five other states have less than one 
per cent of their cash receipts from 
these commodities. Other states have 
a very small percentage of their 
revenue from the basics: Wisconsin, 


one per cent; New York, two per 
cent; Pennsylvania, six per cent; 
Florida, seven per cent; Iowa, eight 
per cent; California, 13 per cent. 

There are sixteen states getting over 
two-thirds of their total cash receipts 
from non-supported products like meat 
animals, poultry, eggs, fruits, nuts, 
vegetables and miscellaneous crops. All 
but seven of the 48 states receive more 
than 50 per cent of their cash receipts 
from non-supported commodities and 
dairy products. These states include 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala¬ 
bama, South Carolina and North 
Carolina. , 

Fifty-six per cent of the total U.S. 
cash farm income is from livestock and 
livestock products. These are most 
important in most of the New England 
states and those grouped as Middle 
Atlantic, Cornbelt, Lake, Great Plains, 
and Mountain States. The U.S.D.A. 
suggests that stability of feed supplies 
and prices at reasonable levels are ad¬ 
vantageous to this very large area and 
that feed price supports at a high fixed 
level add to production costs. V 

Notes from 
British Columbia 

The Drama of the Disappearing Silo 

will probably appear again this fall 
on the farm of Ed Stickland, a North 
Okanagan dairyman. Last fall, he 
baled about five tons of straw. Using 
the bales as king-size bricks, he laid 
a circle of bales 16 feet in diameter 
and filled the form thus created, with 
corn silage. Repeating the process, 
layer by layer, he eventually had a 
straw-wall silo 16 feet high. Two of 
them took care of 90 tons of corn 
silage. As the silage was fed, the bales 
of straw also disappeared gradually 
for bedding, and by the end of Janu¬ 
ary, Ed’s unconventional silos had 
completely disappeared. They were 
reported as highly successful; the cost 
was almost nothing and the quality 
of silage was high. Except for a little 
waste around the outside, Ed reported 
the contents as being in perfect con¬ 
dition. ^ 

President D. R. (Danny) Nicholson, 

of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers 
Association, has reported that for the 
first six months of 1954, production 
by the Association increased 9.97 per 
cent over the same period last year. 
Despite the fact that both years were 
record years, farmer members had re¬ 
ceived a substantial reduction in net 
return; and responsibility was placed 
squarely on Milk Board Order No. 41, 
which decontrolled fluid milk prices, 
above the producer level, by encour¬ 
aging competitive practices, such as 
selling cartoned milk at bottle prices, 
despite extra costs. The M.P.A. mem¬ 
bers received $100,000 less from the 
fluid milk market, despite 93,000 
pounds more butterfat. This was be¬ 
cause 50 per cent of Association milk 
goes to the wholesale trade, where 
prices have been cut from 80 cents to 
76 cents per gallon, plus a further two 
cents per quart for paper cartons. V 

Crock farming isn’t as new as it may 
sound to you. It means growing 
Chinese bean sprouts in earthen jars, 
or tins, to meet the large demand of 
Chinese communities and of non- 
Chinese people for Chinese dishes in 
restaurants. The crock farmer .can 
grow his crop anywhere, because it 



Relieve the 
PRESSURE of 
Neuralgic Pain! 


• Doctors generally will tell you 
that neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive nerves 
are irritated, local areas become 
tender and swollen. 

You can get blessed relief— fast — 
by rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the 
sore, swollen areas. It actually helps 
to counteract the pressure which may 
be causing your misery. At the same 
time, it warms and soothes. Buy it 
at any drug counter. 

W. F. Young Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 



• TISON Aluminum Roofing and Sid¬ 
ing lasts indefinitely . . . won't rust 
and requires no painting. 

• It's cool in summer, warm in winter 
. . . fire resistant and non-sparking. 

• Its light weight saves labour and 
time in construction. 

• Available in 6 to 10 ft. lengths and 
covers 32 in width. 

For copy of new Tripleroll catalogue 
Contact Your Nearest Office of . . . 

ROBERTSON-IRWIN 

LIMITED 

FACTORIES IN HAMILTON AND EDMONTON 
SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
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A medicited ointment for massag* 0 * 

J2J Earned udders, cracked or 

Makes teats soft and P tow 

• SOOTHING 

• HEALING 

• penetrating 
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Bonder medicine company 
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THERE'S A 
DIFFERENCE . . . 

between the brand you put on 
your livestock and the brand 
an advertiser puts on his prod¬ 
uct. A livestock brand signifies 
ownership only. A product 
® brand signifies not only owner¬ 
ship but quality as well. The 
reputation of the manufacturer 
will suffer if his branded 
product fails to give the con¬ 
sumer satisfaction. As a gen¬ 
eral rule you can buy a 
branded product with confi¬ 
dence. 



KNITTERS—These beautiful, warm 
sweaters knit up quickly from 

MARY MAXIM 

Homespun Yarns and 
Northland Sweater Patterns 

You can knit Northland Sweaters for 
your family at a fraction of the cost 
you would expect to pay for a gar¬ 
ment of this type if bought ready¬ 
made. Northland patterns are avail¬ 
able in Adult's and Child's sizes in 
cardigan and pullover styles. Patterns 
are printed large and easy to follow. 
A wide selection of designs is avail¬ 
able. 

Homespun yarn is made from New 
Zealand long fibred and native wool 
to ensure maximum wearing qualities. 
The heavy yarn knits up quickly and 
is available in 14 colors. 

Complete Knittirrg Supplies Available 

FAST SERVICE ON ALL ORDERS 

Look for this label 
at your yarn deal¬ 
er's counter. 

If he cannot supply, 
write to nearest 
branch. 


- , 

MISS mARY MAXIM LTD., I 

Box 401, Sifton, Man.; f 

Box 401, Paris, Ont. 

Please send catalogue, price list, order l 
form, etc., to: I 

NAME _1_ ! 

ADDRESS __ ! 



needs neither sunshine nor soil. He 
harvests the crop every four days and 
doesn’t worry about rust, frost, hail, 
weeds or bugs. Nevertheless, crock 
farming is as demanding as a new 
baby, because bean sprouts must be 
skillfully tended by hand, and care¬ 
fully watered every four hours, 
around-the-clock. V 

B.C.’s fruit harvest in the Southern 
Interior this year is confounding 
earlier forecasts. The cherry crop, last 
April, was thought to be virtually 
wiped out, but came through with fly¬ 
ing colors. The frost really helped, 
and eliminated most of the cull fruit. 
This, coupled with cool weather into 

Apple Juice 


by P. W. LUCE 

KANAGAN apple juice is a 
favorite drink in British Col¬ 
umbia. It has a steady sale 
throughout the year except in July, 
August and September, when the 
demand should be the greatest. The 
demand may be there, but the supply 
is exhausted. A new supply won’t be 
available until early fall. 

Apple juice is a by-product, but it 
isn’t a profitable one. The growers do 
infinitely better by selling apples 
wrapped in tissue, than they do by 
catering to summer thirsts. They may 
not actually lose money on apple 
juice, but they come perilously near 
it. 

Only one firm turns out the product 
in British Columbia, and there is no 
remote chance of competition. The 
juice is processed under the name 
“Sun-Ripe” by B.C. Processors, Ltd., 
of Kelowna, an offshoot of the B.C. 
Fruit Growers’ Association. Practically 
every grower in the Okanagan be¬ 
longs to this body, and as the selling 
of apples is done by B.C. Tree Fruits, 
a child of the Association, B.C. Pro¬ 
cessors naturally get all of the fruit 
that is destined for juice. 

Forty per cent of the output is sold 
in British Columbia, and the remain¬ 
der goes to Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba, in diminishing quantities. 
None is shipped east of Winnipeg, be¬ 
cause of high freight costs. 

Six hundred thousand cases were 
processed from the 1953 crop. While 
the quantity may vary from year to 
year, it is estimated that 2,000,000 
cases a year could be marketed. Apples 
set aside for juicing represent from 
20 to 25 per cent of the crop. 

The fine big Okanagan apples are 
not turned into juice. The only fruit 
used are the “culls” and “diversions,” 
which are either small and misshapen, 
or secondary surplus, for which an 
immediate market cannot be found. 

Until about ten years ago any 
Okanagan apples which happened to 
be small, oversized, bruised, spoiled 
by insects, or in any way unappetiz¬ 
ing, were fi dead loss to the growers. 
If shipped to the coast on the off- 
chance of finding a depressed market 
they almost certainly would be rejected 
by the middleman, who would hold 
the shipper responsible for the freight 
and handling. 

Some of the customers might be 
willing to buy cheap culls, but retailers 


the summer, increased both size and 
quality and put most of the cherries 
into the higher grades. Peach and 
apricot crops have followed the same 
pattern and apple growers expect the 
same good fortune will happen to 
them. Likewise the prune growers, 
who suffered a severe disappointment 
last season. V 

Small fruit growers on the Pacific 
coast, were not as fortunate as the 
growers of tree fruits. A predicted 
bumper strawberry crop failed to de¬ 
velop, and despite heavy blossom and 
plenty of moisture, this year’s crop 
was only about two-thirds as big as 
in 1953. V 


realized that the sale of these would 
have an adverse effect on the demand 
for better quality fruit so the potential 
demand was ignored. 

There was only one solution for 
the giower — dump the apples. He 
did so. Knowing this would be re¬ 
garded as a shocking waste by people 
outside the business, he did his dump¬ 
ing in the dark of night, but did not 
thereby escape caustic criticism, 
though no better solution of the diffi¬ 
culty was ever brought forward. 

A PPLE juice was first processed in 
the Okanagan in 1939, but the 
present manufacturing company, B.C. 

Decline in 
Farm Prices 


Processors Ltd., was not formed until 
1946. That year, 179,000 cases of 
apple juice were packed, and all were 
easily sold. The demand has been 
growing ever since, and has doubled 
in the past three years. 

Some consumers complain that the 
retail price of 35 cents (39 cents in 
Winnipeg—ed.) for a 48-ounce tin of 
apple juice is rather high, compared 
with some of the imported juices. 
Pineapple juice is available at 32 
cents, and grapefruit juice is on the 
shelves at 33 cents. Orange juice, 
which comes from California, sells for 
38 cents a tin. 

R. P. Walrod, general manager of 
B.C. Fruit Processors, explains why a 
home product sells for a higher price 
than an imported commodity. He says 
that at the 1953 prices, a case of 12 
tins of vitamized apple juice cost the 
consumer $3.96 through most retail 
stores ($4.20-$4.32 in Winnipeg—ed.), 
and that it takes 20 medium-sized 
apples to supply the juice. The return 
to the grower is just over $18 a ton, 
which is calculated to be less than half 
the cost of production. 

It takes one ton of apples to produce 
30 cases of juice, and the juice alone 
in a case brings only about 60 cents. 
The balance of the cost goes for con¬ 
tainers, manufacturing, freight, and 
distribution. No effort is made to earn 
a profit, and nothing is kept back for 
reserve, except a small amount every 
year for depreciation. 

There is no set price for culls or 
diversions. In the past the growers 
have received a payment in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of first-class apples 
shipped to the regular market, and 
this will likely be the practice followed 
for some time in the future. V 


Canadian farmers are not alone in feeling the 
effects of a substantial decline in farm prices 


B EGINNING in 1942 and lasting 
throughout 1953, western Cana¬ 
dian farmers have experienced 
a remarkable series of crop years. So 
far, 1954 has been a most unusual 
season, characterized by extremely 
difficult weather in the early part of 
the season, and the most serious rust 
epidemic since 1935. Along with crop 
conditions this year, farmers are also 
experiencing a continuation of the de¬ 
cline in the prices of farm products, 
which has been in progress since the 
very high point of 1951. This means 
decline in both gross farm receipts 
and net farm income—the first un¬ 
pleasant, and the last definitely hard 
to take. Not only are the actual prices 
received by farmers becoming lower, 
but retail prices of foods are increas¬ 
ing, which means that the part of the 
consumer’s dollar which goes for pro¬ 
cessing, marketing and transportation 
charges, has increased. 

It isn’t much satisfaction to know 
that someone else is also in trouble, 
but it is a satisfaction to know that 
there is nothing peculiarly Canadian 
about a decline in farm prices. On 
August 2, the Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture of the House of Representatives 
in the United States Congress, issued 
a report on “Farm Prices and the 
Cost of Food.” Here are some items 
from this report: 


Between 1946 and 1951 farm 
prices rose 29 per cent and retail 
prices 45 per cent. Since 1951, peak 
farm prices have fallen 20 points, 
while retail food prices are at about 
their 1952 peak. 

The peak price of wheat, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1948, was $2.81 per bushel, and 
the average price of a one-pound loaf 
of bread was 13.8 cents. Today, the 
farm price of wheat is $1.91 while a 
loaf of bread has increased to 17 
cents. The wheat in a one-pound loaf 
of bread is worth 2.7 cents. 

Late in 1947 the farm price of the 
corn in a 12-ounce package of corn 
flakes was 4.5 cents, and the average 
retail price, 16 cents. In the first 
quarter of 1954, the corn in the pack¬ 
age had dropped to three cents, and 
the retail price jumped to 22 cents. 

Similarly, in late 1947 the oats in 
a 20-ounce package of rolled oats 
were worth six cents at the farm, and 
the retail price was 15 cents. Today, 
the corn value has dropped five cents 
and the retail price increased to 18.5 
cents. 

Farm prices for milk and butterfat 
in June this year were ten per cent 
below the 1947-49 average, but retail 
prices of dairy products were three 
per cent higher. 

Out of the dollar spent by the 
American housewife for food pro- 


No Money Maker 

B.C. growers salvage some return from low-grade, 
non-commercial apples sold as vitaminized apple juice 
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duced on American farms the farmer 
receives 44 cents while 56 cents goes 
for processing, marketing and trans¬ 
portation charges. Of the 44 cents the 
farmer receives, approximately 30 
cents goes for the costs of production, 
leaving the farmer and his family 
about 14 cents out of each consumer 
dollar for their labor and interest in 
their investments. 

During the last 20 years, retail 
food prices have not increased as 
much as the hourly earnings of indus¬ 
trial workers. Since 1948, the hourly 
earnings of industrial workers have 
continued to increase, while retail 
food prices have levelled off, and 
farm prices declined almost 20 per 
cent. Industrial workers can now buy 


more food with one hour of labor 
than in any other period in history. 

Other information not contained in 
the report to the Congress indicates 
that since 1948 the real income of the 
farmer, adjusted for changes in the 
cost of living, has declined 27.9 per 
cent. On the other hand, the real in¬ 
come of the farm worker has in¬ 
creased 6.5 per cent, the railroad 
worker 8.8 per cent, the retail trade 
employee 9 per cent, the factory 
worker 12.5 per cent, the government 
worker 12.6 per cent, and the school 
teacher 15.4 per cent. 

If it is really true that misery likes 
company, it appears that Canadian 
farmers who feel miserable, have only 
to cross the international boundary to 
find the desired company. V 


The Little 
White School 

The three R’s are not enough for children today, hut they 
are just about all the sturdy little white school can offer 


by SALLY MARTIN 

HILE the subject of education 
today and education in the 
past rages- up and down the 
country, a little old school stands 
calmly through the storm, just as it 
has done for scores of years. Built on a 
very high hill that affords the teacher 
a fine view of the surrounding country, 
the little school has weathered the 
storms, winter and summer. One hail 
storm broke all the windows in 1924, 
but that was a mere detail. 

With the exception of a few repairs 
that were absolutely necessary, such 
as replacing broken windows, patching 
up the foundation when a stone fell 
out, and, in 1953, shingling the roof 
because it leaked badly and half the 
old shingles had “gone with the wind” 
—literally—the original building re¬ 
mains the same. 

It was built with plenty of win¬ 
dows—in the wrong places. All the 
windows are on the north and west; 
six on the north side—great tall win¬ 
dows that are so high no one has ever 
ventured to clean them. In the com¬ 
munity cleaning bees, the ladies refuse 
to risk life and limb, so they stay dirty 
on the outside. In the summertime, 
the sun really beats in on the backs 
of the children as they bend over their 
desks. As for blinds, there just “ain’t 
any. 

There are quite good blackboards 
and, now that the attendance is low, 
enough seats. Last year a new chair 
and desk appeared for the teacher. 
She .had been there the year before. 
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“I used to worry about dates , too, and 
what did it get me?” 


and it must have been a pleasant sur¬ 
prise to find the new equipment. 

As for the teachers, they come and 
go like the men in “The Brook.” Some 
have stayed for two years; one did 
stay for four years, long ago. When 
teachers were so plentiful, a secretary- 
treasurer often had 200 applications 
for the position of teacher in a rural 
school. Then, a teacher hung onto a 
school because she found it so hard to 
get another. Seems strange to think of 
—and only about 20 years ago, too! 

The majority have been permit 
teachers during the last ten years. The 
teacher last year was qualified and on 
her second term, but retired at the 
end of the year. The Department of 
Education finds the teacher. As the 
school is isolated in winter, when the 
roads are blocked, it is increasingly 
difficult to induce teachers to take 
the school, especially if they come and 
see it first. 

W HEN we look around the country 
and see schools still in the same 
condition that they were started in, 
it is no wonder that books get written, 
and well read, on the subject of edu¬ 
cation. One good thing is that there 
are very few schools that have so little 
modernization as the Little White 
School. A report from the Department 
of Education lists five schools in Mani¬ 
toba as operating on the same set-up 
they started with, away back when. 

Lack of improvements has not kept 
the children from learning the three 
“R’s.” While not all who finish public 
school go on to take higher grades at 
other schools, many do take corres¬ 
pondence courses and get at least 
junior high; and some go through all 
the grades and on to Normal. One or 
two have come back to teach in the 
little school. Some of the teachers, 
over a period of 40 years, have become 
well known men and women. 

S OME of the children have such a 
long distance to go to school, poor 
tikes! Little boys and girls of six years 
should not have to walk three, three 
and one-half, or four miles to school. 
But they do. In many cases they come 
from poor families, who have a 
struggle to feed and clothe them. 
Things are a little better with the 



The ALR0L 

granary 



in a few hours 


Here's the best answer to that storage problem—the 
ALROL "all-aluminum" GRANARY—economical, easy 
to erect and good for many years of dependable service. 

The Alrol Aluminum Granary never needs mainte¬ 
nance, repairs or painting because Alrol Aluminum 
will not rust nor rot. 

The granary is waterproof, fireproof, windproof and 
is so light and easy to erect it can be put up in a day 
anywhere by a couple of handymen. Made from heavy 
gauge, embossed aluminum, the Alrol Granary is rigid 
and strong. Careful tests prove this granary strong 
enough to support twice the weight of wheat. 

It is recommended that the 
granary be erected on wooden 
flooring laid over 4" x 4" skids 
so that it can be hitched to trac¬ 
tor or team and towed from one 
location to another. 





Chute looding through 
trap door on top. 



Bag loading or empty¬ 
ing through door 
at side. 
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ALUMINUM ROLLING MILLS LIMITED 

198 Osborne North, Winnipeg, Man. 


Mail coupon for complete I 
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information. 
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I Generally Speaking ... 

I no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser, he cannot afford 

to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his 
■ brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. 
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You Can Now Have rf4R .. R0 UHD 
KIT C HEN COOKING COMfOR* 1 - 


The MAJESTIC ELECTRIC Combines, 
tion 2-Fuel, Single Oven Range can 
do your cooking, baking and kitchen 
heating in one economical operation 
without a single adjustment! 

Price $399.50 and UP 

See the “Majestic” before you buy 

C. A. DeFehr & Sons Ltd. 

78 Princess St. 10970—84th St. 

WINNIPEG EDMONTON 



Convert ANY Trucn 
to a DUMP TRUCK! 


Let your truck do the work! Any 
1 Vi ton truck or larger can be 
converted to a dump truck with a 
Converto Conversion Hoist. Look 
at the advantages: 8 to 10 ton 
capacity, 10 second dumping ac¬ 
tion, no increase in mounting 
height, fits any truck, safety-catch, 

45° dumping. All hoists guaran* 
teed. 

For small pick-up 
trucks—a com¬ 
plete line of con¬ 
version hoists, 
available with 
P.T.O., elec¬ 
tric and hand 
pumps. Write 
for free 
literature! 

NANCE CO. LTD., Red Deer, Alberta, Canada 
MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT, LTD. 

120 Avenue A North, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
H. L. TURNER WHOLESALE, LTD. 

Blenheim, Ontario, Canada 



CONVERTO MANUFACTURING CO. 

Cambridge City, Indiana 
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Harding 


kroy-processed yarns 


Anything 
you knit 
with 


will not 
shrink 
will not 
stretch 


And the things you knit will wash more quickly and 
easily . . . will not mat . . . and will wear longer. 
Whatever your need — soft, warm, baby yarn, men’s 
sock and sweater yarn, or ladies’ fashion knitwear yarn 
—Harding * kroy-processed yarns are a joy to knit 
a pleasure to wear! . Trade Mark Reg. 


family allowance to help now, but 
in the past, some of the pupils who 
went to the little school did not worry 
too much about “So Little for the 
Mind,” when there was not enough 
for the body. Today, with the high 
cost of boots and biscuits, a working 
man with a family of eight has to 
work early and late to keep his family 
clothed to go to school. In Manitoba, 
children must have so many clothes to 
go over three miles to school. The 
walking wears out shoes; the weather 
demands different changes of foot¬ 
wear, warm for one season, dry for 
the next. Small wonder the poor dis¬ 
tricts have never got around to build¬ 
ing a better school! 

The well-to-do farmers have small 
families; the poor parents, large. The 
man who said “The rich get rich, and 
the poor get children,” wasn’t funny. 


But that keeps the old school—in this 
case—standing stoutly on the hill. 
There it waits to welcome the pupil; 
to give him or her a chance to go on 
to school and get something better 
than the poor life they live; to educate 
them, not with modern equipment, 
nor in comfort, but with the bare 
necessities, so they can have a founda¬ 
tion to build as strong a frame as the 
little old school has had. 

It had to be strong and stout. The 
winds come shrieking out of the north, 
south and west to make the old build¬ 
ing tremble, but, high on the hill, the 
White School has been a beacon to 
four generations of children. Nothing 
fancy like a neon sign, just a candle, 
but to beckon nonetheless to all the 
little six-year-olds, “Come in, kids, 
and learn ‘readin’, ’ritin’, ’n ’rith- 
metic’.” V 


Notes from 
Down Under 


They do things differently and have different prob¬ 
lems, but their aims are much the H&me as our own 


Seven Jersey farms occupying one 
square mile of irrigated land at Ton- 
gala, Australia, in one year produced 
a total of 104,299.5 pounds of butter- 
fat, which returned £.26,464 to the 
producers. The average butterfat per 
acre was 163 pounds, and the average 
return £41/8/7. This is a higher 
butterfat yield than the “Jersey Acre,” 
which topped a New Zealand sur¬ 
vey. V 


Brigalow is a species of Acacia which 
attains a height of 20 to 25 feet and 
tends to grow in dense clumps, 
crowding out other vegetation. It is 
estimated that more than ten million 
acres of good land is lying idle be¬ 
cause of this pest. Agricultural offi¬ 
cials hope to make 500,000 acres of 
this land available within the next 
few months as a result of aerial spray¬ 
ing efforts late last year. V 
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BOTTLE-FED 

4$ babies 

If your baby is bottle-fed, be sure to 
watch little bowels closely. Mother’s milk 
has a natural laxative effect which helps 
.take care of baby’s need. Lacking this, a 
bottle-fed baby often gets fretty, feverish 
and suffers constipation and upset stomach. 
Let Baby’s Own Tablets help you keep 
baby’s bowels on schedule—sweeten upset 
stomach. Used with confidence by mothers 
for more than fifty years. No “sleepy” 
stuff—no dulling effect. Equally good for 
simple fever, constipation, restlessness 
and fretfulness resulting from irregularity 
at teething time, jfnd other minor ills. Get 
Baby’s Own Tablets today at your druggist. 
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Around the end of the last 
century, when aluminum was 
practically a precious metal, a 
famous racing stable had one of 
its thoroughbreds shod with 
racing plates of the weight¬ 
saving material. They were made 
at Tiffany’s, the famous New 
York jewellery house. 

Nowadays it is standard 
practice for race horses to run 
on aluminum shoes. Since the 
turn of the century the price 
of aluminum has been reduced 
to the point where it is now one 
of the most economical of all 
materials, extensively used for 
things like barns and boats and 
bus bodies. Aluminum Com¬ 
pany of Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 



Land values in some parts of South 
Australia have risen more than 300 
per cent since price control was lifted 
in 1948. Farmers have been warned 
that raising prices to keep pace with 
land values might cut Australia out of 
her world markets. V 

Twin chickens—a rarity—were born 
on the farm of Mrs. B. K. McDougall 
of New Angledool, New South Wales, 
and thrived. Last February, a newly 
laid double-yolked egg was placed in 
an oven and a short time later two 
chicks emerged, small, but strong and 
well formed. Mrs. McDougall fed 
them on rolled oats and milk and at 
last report they were pullets ready to 
lay their first eggs. The only other 
twin chicks reported from double- 
yolked eggs in Australia, died soon 
after hatching. V 

It’s either a drought or a deluge in 

West Australia and neither is good 
for the sheep industry. While sheep 
were drowning in swollen West Kim¬ 
berley streams, thousands more were 
facing starvation in the drought- 
stricken areas of the Murchison and 
eastern gold fields. Drought conditions 
have existed in a wide belt stretching 
in a semi-circle from the Indian 
Ocean, north of Geraldton, to Eyre 
on the Great Australian Bight. Up¬ 
wards of 30. properties in the belt, 
which last year sheared 177,000 
head, were expected to muster only 
80,000 head this year. At last report, 
an effort was being made by owners 
and government officals to save the 
remaining 80,000, valued at about 
£240,000. V 

Brigalow scrub, the biggest land 
pest in Queensland, Australia, is be¬ 
ing successfully attacked with 2,4,5-T 
plant killer mixed with dieseline. 


The largest sheep station in the 
world is in South Australia, and covers 
an area of about 3,000 square miles, 
or one-sixteenth the size of England. 
Wilgena’s 45,000 sheep graze the 
desert saltbush and thrive on it, cut¬ 
ting about 14 pounds of wool apiece, 
which is well over the Australian 
average. Water is supplied them 
through 80 miles of pipe, and their 
range is protected from rabbit dam¬ 
age by 400 miles of five-foot-high, 
vermin-proof fencing. Shepherds at 
Wilgena have discarded horses in 
favor of motor scooters, and their spe¬ 
cially-trained sheep dogs ride on the 
floor of the machines, jumping on and 
off as required. V 

Australian possums, introduced in¬ 
to New Zealand in 1885, have be¬ 
come the number one pest, plaguing 
hill farmers around Palmerston in the 
North Island. The possums descend in 
droves on plantings of swedes, rape, ». 
and purple-top turnips, eating off the 
tops and killing the plants. When 
those crops have been cleaned up, 
they start on the grass. Unlike Aus¬ 
tralian rabbits, possums can scale any 
wire fence made. They are easily 
trapped, but so numerous that trap- j 
ping would be a major operation. V 

Herd testing in Victoria reached an 
all-time high with 133,000 tested 
cows in 3,270 herds, averaging over 
40 cows; 580 of these herds averaged 
over 380 pounds butterfat. V 

All Australian records for auction 
sale of stud beef cattle were broken 
at Sydney last April, when a Hereford 
bull, South Boorook Brimfield, sold 
for 6,700 guineas. The previous 
record price was 5,400 guineas, paid 
for a Shorthorn bull at the same 
show last year. V 
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The goldenrod is yellow. 

The corn is turning brown. 

The trees in the apple orchard 
With fruit are bending down. 

CROSS our Canadian prairies Mother 
Nature has swept her huge paint brush 
and with bright, bold colors has given our land 
a great breath-taking beauty. The poplar and 
willow leaves she paints a bright, clear, shiny 
yellow, to the gnarled oaks she gives brown 
leaves and bright scarlet to the pincherry 
bushes. The dull tawny grass serves as a back¬ 
ground for red rosebushes laden with rose hips, 
purple gentians and goldenrod. 

Fall has truly come when the goldenrod 
turns yellow. The great naturalist, Ernest 
Thompson S eton, who lived his boyhood days 
on the Canadian prairies at Carberry, Mani¬ 
toba, called the goldenrod the compass- 
flower because when he examined it he was 
able to locate north — the bent tip of the 
goldenrod points to the north. 

A recent book about this great naturalist, 
called “Ernest Thompson Set on’s America,” has 
just been published by Devin-Adair, New York 9. It contains a fine selection 
of his writings, many of which are now out 
of print and some of which have never before 
been published. 




Paddy and Pudding 

by Mary Grannan 

ADDY was a little boy. Pudding 
was a little bear. Pudding lived at 
the city zoo. It was there that he met 
Paddy. Paddy liked going to the zoo, 
and went almost every day, through¬ 
out the summer. He became friendly 
with the monkeys, peacocks, zebras 
and the elephant. His favorite of all 
the animals was Pudding. 

He would sit on the grassy mound 
outside the little bear’s den, and talk 
to him through the iron grating. He 
told Pudding all that went on in the 
world outside. 

One day in mid-August, Paddy came 
to the zoo very early in the morning. 
“I’m glad you’re up, Pudding,” he 
said. “This is my birthday, Pudding. 
I’m six years old today. Because it’s a 
special day, I’m going to have a party. 
I wish you could come, but no bears 
are allowed. Just little boys and girls! 
But I’ll bring you a piece of my birth¬ 
day cake tomorrow.” 

Pudding was very pleased to learn 
that he was to get a piece of the 
special cake. He was glad when the 
morrow came. Paddy was as good as 
his word and arrived soon after the 
lunch hour, with the birthday cake. 
The pink icing and the little chocolate 
rosebuds were so pretty that Pudding 
didn’t want to eat them. 

Pudding licked his lips In apprecia¬ 
tion, and sat down on his side of the 
iron fence to hear about the party. 

“It was a lovely party, Pudding,” 
Paddy said. “There were ten girls and 
nine other boys besides myself, at it. 
And each one of them brought me a 
present. Mum and Dad gave me a 
racing car big enough to sit in, and 
my Aunt Jean gave me a bookbag. 
Don’t tell this, Pudding, but I liked 
the bookbag best of all my presents. 
Now that I’m six, I’m going to go to 
school.” 

Pudding didn’t know what “school” 
was, but he didn’t bother to ask Paddy 
to explain. 


The warm, lazy days of August 
passed quickly, and September was 
upon them. Paddy went happily to 
school. Pudding waited all day for his 
little friend, but he did not come. 
When three days passed with no sign 
of Paddy, Pudding was worried. 

The elephant across the way called 
out, “Aren’t you feeling well. Pud¬ 
ding?” 

Pudding nodded his head, sadly. 
“Yes, I’m feeling all right. I’m just 
worried about Paddy. It’s not like him 
to stay away. Perhaps I’ve hurt his 
feelings.” 

“Of course you haven’t hurt his 
feelings,” said the elephant. “You’re a 
good little bear. Paddy may have gone 
away with his mother and father. Did 
he mention going any place?” 

“Yes, he did,” the chubby little 
fellow said, “he said he was going to 
school. I wonder how long he’ll be at 
school.” 

Mrs. Elephant shook her head. She 
didn’t want to break the sad news to 
Pudding, but she knew that she must. 
“He’ll be at school for years, and 
years,” she said. “All children go to 
school to learn things. Each day they 
learn something new.” 

Pudding sat down on his haunches, 
and stared up at his big friend in 
dismay. He thought over what Mrs. 
Elephant had said, and then he made 
up his mind. He was going to go to 
school, too. 

“But Pudding,” said Mrs. Elephant 
when the little bear told her of his 
decision, “you can’t go to school. 
School is for little girls and boys, and 
you’re a bear. And secondly, you can’t 
get out of your cage.” 

“I could get out easily,” he said, “if 
you’d loosen a few bars, with your 
trunk. Your trunk is long and strong. 
Tonight, you could reach across and 
bend a few bars and I could climb 
out. Please, Mrs. Elephant? I want to 
go to school with Paddy.” 

Mrs. Elephant knew that she should 
not agree to the scheme, but she 



finally gave in. That night when the 
zoo was quiet with sleep, she managed, 
with difficulty, to bend the great iron 
bars of the cage, enough to allow little 
Pudding to escape. She told him where 
the schoolhouse was. 

Pudding scampered away into the 
night, and when he reached the school 
grounds, he hid himself in a thick 
cedar hedge, to wait for morning and 
Paddy. 

At half past eight, laughing chil¬ 
dren came running and hopping from 
all directions, toward the schoolhouse. 
Pudding sighed in relief. School must 
be a happy place. A few minutes later, 
bookbag swinging, came Paddy. Pud¬ 
ding waddled from his hiding toward 
his little friend. The laughing children 
began to scream, and ran toward the 
schoolhouse. Paddy stood in wide-eyed 
amazement. “Pudding,” he gasped. 
“What are you doing here? How did 
you get out of the zoo?” 

Pudding pointed with a chubby 
paw, toward the schoolhouse. Paddy 
understood and laughed. “You want 
to go to school, too?” 

Pudding nodded his shaggy brown 
head, and slipped his paw into Paddy’s 
hand. “Come on, I’ll take you in, but 
you won’t want to stay,” said Paddy. 

When the teacher saw Paddy com¬ 
ing with the bear, she forgot her 


dignity, and climbed to the top of her 
desk. 

“Pudding won’t hurt you, Miss 
Black,” said Paddy. “I don’t know 
how he did it, but he’s escaped from 
the zoo. He wants to go to school.” 

The teacher stepped from the desk 
to the chair and then to the floor. 
“Paddy,” she said, breathlessly, “sit 
down with the bear, while I call the 
zoo keeper.” 

Paddy took Pudding to his seat. 
They crowded into it together. The 
children had gotten over their first 
fright, and were delighted with theix 
strange visitor. Paddy explained to 
Pudding, as best he could, that school 
was no place for little bears. 

“I’ll come and see you on Saturday, 
Pudding,” he promised, “and I’ll tell 
you all the things I’ve learned.” 

Pudding was glad enough to go back 
to the zoo, when the keeper arrived. 
He was hungry, and he didn’t relish 
the idea of sitting quietly all day. 

“I’m sorry we’ve put you to so much 
trouble, Ma’am,” said the zoo keeper, 
to Miss Black. “I don’t understand how 
the mischievous little fellow got out. 
The bars on the roof of his cage were 
forced apart. He couldn’t have done it 
himself.” 

Pudding looked at Paddy. Paddy 
winked, and Pudding knew that his 
secret was safe. 
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T HE flat prairie does not usually 
make a good subject for a line 
drawing. For one thing, it is difficult 
to achieve the effect of distance—to 
make the landscape appear to recede. 
Much better to pick some scene where 
there are objects here and there from 
foreground to middle distance, some 
near, some far. If you judge correctly 
their apparent size in relation to each 
other, (perspective again) you should 
not have much trouble getting the 
effect of distance. 

One of the baffling things about 
starting an outdoors drawing is just— 
where to begin? All nature is in front 
of you. How much of it is to appear 
in your drawing? 

In the accompaning sketch (made 
with a fountain pen) the first thing 
drawn was the foreground stook, with 
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a stroke or two to indicate where the 
horizon came and the small clump 
of poplars against the sky. Once the 
general outline of that main stook 
was in, it was simply a matter of 
comparing position and relative sizes 
of other stooks near it. 

Perhaps I should warn you that a 
sketch like this one is not enough 
to do a painting from. It is all right 
as a reminder of a possible picture: 
but there is not enough detail. If you 
were to paint a picture of this scene, 
you would need to make a number 
of additional sketches and studies to 
be sure you had more detail than you 
needed. By the time you had done 
this, you would know enough about 
the scene to be able to leave out what 
was unnecessary — and that is the 
secret of good pictures, fust that! 
Leave out what is unnecessary. 
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The Averted Rail Strike 

O N August 18, a threatened railway strike by 
eleven non-operating unions, involving about 
145,000 employees of four Canadian railroads, in¬ 
cluding both transcontinental systems, was averted 
by the intervention of the Federal Government. 
Trouble had been brewing since last November, 
when the unions notified the railways that when 
their agreement expired in December, they would 
ask, not for wage increases, but for “fringe benefits” 
involving vacation with pay, statutory holidays, sick 
benefits and special rates of pay for Sunday work. 
The railways immediately rejected these demands, 
on the ground that they would necessitate a further 
increase in freight rates, owing to the fact that they 
would cost more than the total net income of the 
railways last year. 

Successive negotiations, including efforts to reach 
agreement by conciliation, failed entirely. A strike 
vote reported August 11, provided a clear mandate 
for a strike. 

The prime minister, after announcing that he 
would, if necessary, call a special session of parlia¬ 
ment to prevent a tie-up of the roads, invited both 
sides to resume negotiations; and after two days of 
unsuccessful talks, he told unions, in effect, that they 
could have compulsory arbitration in either of two 
ways,—voluntarily, or by act of a special session of 
parliament. The unions chose the voluntary method 
and the following week the annual convention of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, passed 
a strong resolution condemning the action of the 
government in depriving them of the right to strike. 

What should be the attitude of those Canadian 
citizens who are not involved in labor disputes, to¬ 
ward situations of this kind? Just how complete is 
the right to strike, which has been given along with, 
or as a part of the right to bargain collectively? Is 
this right unlimited? Does it hold good in wartime? 
In times of business recession? Does it apply to all 
unions at all times, regardless of the kind of busi¬ 
ness involved, or the ability of the enterprise to pay 
what the unions may ask? Or must this right be 
limited—as all other rights in society must be limited 
—by the injury which the exercise of it would do to 
others, including the consumer, the farmer and 
business generally? 

The organized farmers of Canada have very prop¬ 
erly taken the latter stand, through the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture. They recognize, fully, 
the right of labor to strike, but they do not recognize 
an unlimited right; and they would be very foolish, 
indeed, if they did. No one really likes to see a 
government step in and arbitrarily force a settle¬ 
ment between two large groups of individuals. 
Nevertheless, the recent spike threat provides an 
excellent illustration of the fact that after everything 
that is legal has been tried, and has failed, there can 
be no other power or authority adequate to the task, 
except that which is vested in parliament, or its 
executive, the cabinet. After all, it is really they who 
have been elected to represent fifteen million 
Canadians. V 

Rust 

S this is written, the shine is rapidly wearing off 
the earlier wheat crop estimates of more than 
480 million bushels. Dr. J. B. Harrington, of the 
University of Saskatchewan has estimated, “con¬ 
servatively,” the crop loss due to rust alone in 
Saskatchewan, at 100 million dollars. Dr. F. J, 
Greaney, Director of Line Elevators Farm Service, 
and Dr. T. Johnson, head of the Federal Laboratory 
of Plant Pathology, Winnipeg, are in general agree¬ 
ment that a crop of around 400 million bushels is 


more likely. Privately, qualified individuals have esti¬ 
mated the wheat crop at 375 million bushels, or less. 

There seems to be little doubt that despite 
abnormally late seeding and the reduction in seeded 
acreage, favorable weather and absence of disease 
would have brought out a 500-million-bushel crop. 
This, however, was not to be, for in keeping with 
the topsy-turvy character of the season, it was not 
the dreaded Race 15B of wheat stem rust blown in 
from Kansas that was to do the greatest amount of 
damage, but a visitation of leaf rust which appears 
to be of unprecedented magnitude on this continent. 
Varieties may be resistant to either type of rust, or 
both, or neither. It happens' that none of our recom¬ 
mended varieties is resistant. Selkirk, the new vari¬ 
ety which is now being increased, is resistant to 
Race 15B of stem rust and carries considerable 
resistance to leaf rust, but is not believed to be 
widely adaptable over the Prairie Provinces. 

In view of the importance of the wheat crop to 
the Prairie Provinces and to Canada as a whole, and 
the fact that another visitation similar to the one 
this year could occur next year or any year, it 
doesn’t take much imagination to believe that the 
plant breeders are an unhappy lot at the present 
time. They can scarcely avoid some feeling of 
responsibility for having inadequately protected a 
crop which means so much to every Canadian. In¬ 
dividually they should not be held accountable, be¬ 
cause their numbers are too small for the almost 
impossible task of producing varieties of wheat, to 
say nothing of other grains, that will resist sudden 
onslaughts by the scores of potential crop enemies 
which Nature has provided. If responsibility is to 
be assessed, it must be shared by all, not least by 
farmers and their organizations for having taken too 
much for granted, and for their failure to press for 
more vigorous and comprehensive plant breeding 
programs. V 

Auction Selling 

UCTION selling of market livestock began last 
month at the St. Boniface stockyards. This is not 
the first time that auction selling has been attempted 
on the principal western market; and an earlier, 
unsuccessful experience may be responsible in Win¬ 
nipeg for the delay in giving this method of selling 
another trial. 

Auction selling has now been in operation on all 
western public markets for some time. In Alberta, 
about 25 local community auction sales have been 
organized, primarily for the disposal of stackers and 
feeders. A little less than a year ago, an auction 
market was established for the livestock of south¬ 
western Manitoba at Brandon, by the Livestock 
Department of the Manitoba Pool Elevators. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, auction selling of market livestock 
seems to have taken well, wherever it has been 
introduced in western Canada. This method is also 
widely used in the United States, but most of the 
community auctions there appear to be privately 
operated. There are also a small number in Ontario, 
both privately owned and co-operative. 

Auction markets, especially those within Bucking 
distance of the farm, have two advantages which, 
quite understandably, have an appeal to farmers 
now that trucks are available on so many farms. 
Certainly, in all communities, the moving of live¬ 
stock to markets up to 100 miles away presents no 
problem. Directly related to the practicability of 
auction selling is the fact that the owner of the 
livestock can, if he chooses to do so, be present when 
his animals are sold, and watch the proceedings. He 
can form his own judgment as to the adequacy of 
the price he receives, as compared with prices 
buyers have been willing to pay for other animals 
passing through the ring. He can, if he has sufficient 
confidence in his judgment, put a reserve price on 
his offering; and, if the auction does not bring him 
the equivalent of it, he can dispose of them else¬ 
where, or by other means. 

The auction method does run counter to the 
method of producer marketing boards for livestock, 
which is now under discussion. This does not mean, 
however, that a fair amount of experience obtained 
through auction selling, or in some other way, may 
not be a prerequisite to the ultimate success of a 


marketing board, especially for cattle. Hogs are gov¬ 
ernment graded on the rail and paid for on a dressed 
and graded basis. It is conceivable, therefore, that a 
hog marketing board might be successfully estab¬ 
lished sooner. Beef animals are sold almost entirely 
on the hoof. Beef grades are not as well established, 
or as generally used. Market grades of live animals 1 
are type, rather than quality, classifications. For 
these and other reasons, we believed that auction 
selling of cattle has a definite place in a good system 
of marketing. It may have a permanent place, as a 
method of bringing buyer and seller together in an 
atmosphere of fair and competitive trading,- or serve 
less permanently as a method by which producers -* 
may see the market in operation as frequently as 
•they choose to visit it; and approach the possible 
formation of producer marketing boards much better 
equipped to contribute to their success, than the 
majority of farmers are today. V 
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Drought 

UBSTANTIAL areas of the United States have 
already experienced drought during three suc¬ 
cessive years. A portion of the drought area, part 
of it on the south Atlantic Coast, but most of it in 
Texas and vicinity, has been experiencing drought 
for a four-year period, beginning in 1951. Last year. 
President Eisenhower authorized emergency relief 
in specified drought disaster areas, and this year, by 
the end of July, similar emergency relief went into 
effect in over 250 counties from Texas to Wyoming. 

Maps of the drought area, based on U.S. Weather 
Bureau data, indicate that the area has been steadily 4 
enlarging northward. Unfortunately, the science of 
weather prediction has not yet progressed far 
enough for experts to agree that there is such a thing 
as a drought cycle. Weather Bureau officials say 
that once a type of weather has set in, it will persist 
over a season, but refuse to agree that there is a 
weather cycle extending over a period of years. On * 
the other hand, Dr. Charles G. Abbott, former head 
of the Smithsonian Institution, who in the thirties 
predicted a drought in the fifties, says that for more 
than 100 years in the U.S., periods during which 
radiation from the sun is intense have followed a 
cycle. He argues that weather in the United States 
will gradually become more normal after 1954, but 
the dry period will not be completely over until 
about 1960. 

So far, we are still in the dark as to whether dry 
weather just fades away, or whether it moves to 
some other area of the world’s surface. One is per- 
haps justified in asking, since the U.S. drought has 
been moving northward, whether western Canada is 
to be next in line to experience the consequences of 4 
this monstrous eccentricity of the elements. The 
weatherman certainly has not kept things very well 
in hand this year in western Canada, and with this 
dereliction from duty in mind, it might be well for 
farmers in western Canada to be prepared for almost 
anything next year. 

Most of the cultivated area of the Prairie Prov- * 
inces is semi-arid. This means that the normal 
margin between good crops and poor is narrow. 
During the last decade or more, the weather during ^ 
our growing seasons has been remarkably favorable 
on the average. If history possesses the merit usually 
accorded it, a change to less favorable seasons is 
due, and the present season may be a foretaste of - 
further changes to come. 

If the weather pattern is to be one of change and 
unpredictability, farmers who have been coasting . 
along for some years on the probability of fair 
weather, would do better to tighten up on farm 
practices. Deserving of special effort are careful 
summerfallowing and more vigorous approach to 
weed control, more attention to seed quality and 
early seeding and, in most parts of the Prairie Prov¬ 
inces, a little more land put down to grasses and 
legumes suitable to the district. It might be well to 
remember, too, that few if any farmers have ever 
lost money by snuggling up closer to experimental 
stations, universities, or departments of agriculture. 
These institutions, also, could well furbish up what¬ 
ever weapons they have in their scientific, extension 
and administrative arsenals, with which to combat 
the unpredictable. V 




